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The insect world had had its day : the summer was 
nearly past. Mosquitoes, Botucas, Polvaras, and all 
the other abominations of a hot season in a tropical 
forest were bidding a last farewell to their long-suflFer- 
ing and much-enduring victims. 

An observant eye could discern here and there, 
amidst the yet luxuriant green of the forest, a tinge of 
3'ellow or brown betokening a summer departing. The 
shrill whistle of the cigarra or cicada was no longer 
heard either in camp or forest by day ; and at night 
the wail of the summer goat sucker, the booming flight 
of the great fire beetle, the irritating buzz of the 
/* hungry mosquito, and the many other mysterious bird 

VOL. II. li 
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and insect sounds had given place to a deep unbroken 
silence. 

The great forces of nature which year by year, in 
these Brazilian forests, exert themselves in thunder, 
lightning, and ceaseless rain, through the months of 
December, January, and February, were now once 
more spent or tired out. The grand scouring process 
which had been, almost continuously, going on during 
these same months amongst the great hills and moun- 
tains around, carving out new features or deepening the 
impression of old ones, had also for the time ceased 
to operate* The Ivahy, though still flooded and turbid 
from the result of these operations, was yet falling inch 
by inch towards its normal winter level. 

On this day — the 8th of March — for the first time 
for a long series of weeks, no venomous snake had 
crossed om* path in the forest. 

Delightful it was now in our little palm-built camps 
by the river side, in the cool evenings, after the day's 
work was over. 

Freed from the stem necessity of unceasingly 
battUng with one's insect foes, I had taken up again^ 
with some enjoyment and pleasure to myself, the 
study and work of collecting jiora and fauna.* 

* In the forests of tliis part of Brazil, the great difficulty is in pre' 
serving the specimens of fauna^ in our case rendered still greater by 
the necessity we laboured under of dragging them about with us by 
land and water for a great length of time. Special precautions had to> 
be taken. For all the smaller skins, such as those of birds, snakes, 
&e., alum was a sufficient preservative if applied liberally at the time 
of skinning. The larger skins of deer, ocelot, puma, jaguar, &c., we 
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The magnificence of the flora of a Brazilian tropical 
forest has been described over and over again in works 
both of fiction and travel. But all description that I 
have ever read is poor compared to the realit}'', and I am 
not going to attempt to give another. One family alone 
I will say a few words about, because the various species 
of it geneitilly enter largely into the backwoodsman's 
medicine craft. These are the fenis, which from the 
gigantic individual which, rivalling in height the tall 
palm-trees by its side, spreads out its fronds like great 
branches, under whose shade a dozen men may recline, 
down to the lowly adiantum which we daily trod under 
foot, form, with their countless diverse brethren, almost 
a forest in themselves. 

The most remarkable, as well as perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the multiform varieties of this great 
family, was a certain climbing fern whose name I have 
not been able to obtain, but of which the subjoined 
woodcut, taken from a dried specimen of a single frond, 
will give some idea. 

Tliis fern generally chooses as its support soma 
young tree or sapling with a rough bark, round which 
it climbs to a height, sometimes, of seven or eight feet. 
The long dropping fronds hanging round the trunk 
make a very pretty effect, and the whole might serve 
as a rare model for designers in the precious metals. 

were obliged to submit to a process of tanniog— a decoction of tho 
bark of a kind of laburnnm-tree called Anjica being employed for the 
purpose. Butterflies and insects generally were merely dried in the 
8un. It was also necessary to submit one*s entire collection to £t 
monthly drying operation of four or five hours in the hottest sun. 

D 2 
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The Brazilians of these re- 
moter regions, who, like all 
Bemi-savage people, have little 
or no appreciation for the 
beautiful, employ the root of 
this fern as a remeiio for a 
paiiicular disease. This root 
haa an extraordinaiy effect 
upon the secretion glandS) 
and if a piece of it is chewed 
in the mouth for a few seconds, 
the i^rBon so doing will be 
forced to expectorate continu- 
ously for the next hour or more 
afterwards. The Brazilians, 
as well as the Indians, make 
use of the mashed leaves of 
other species of ferns as poul- 
tices for application to wounds. 

I have now to record an 
event, {the news of which 
reached us first on the 9th day 
of March) which rot only in- 
flicted the expedition, upon 
which we had long been la- 
bouring, with a loss, the great- 
est it could have sustained, 
but at the same time flUed each 
individual member of it with 
the most lively sorrow. 
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Our chief, Captain Palm, had died in Rio de Janeiro 
of that terrible scourge. Yellow Fever, on the 4th of 
Februan'. 

The details of events since he had left us on the 
8th of September, full of life and spii'it, were veiy 
simple as well as ver}'^ sad. He had followed his 
intention of first returning to where the first Stafi 
were working, and paying them a flying visit in their 
camp. After this he had gone round to Miranda, 
via Antonina, Monte Video and the River Plate. 
From this point, having made all final arrangements 
with the 3rd and 4th Staffs, and started them on 
their respective sections, he had returned to Rio, 
arriving there about the end of January. Almost 
immediately, he was attacked by yellow fever, which 
we now learnt had been raging in that pestilential city 
during the past summer with terrific severity, and 
after a brief illness, died.* This, briefly told, was the 
whole sad stoiy. 

Misfortunes never come singly. The same messen- 
ger who brought us the intelligence of the death of our 
chief, was the bearer of a summons to Curling to re- 
paii' at once to Cuiitiba, there to consult with an 
agent from Rio. 

Weakened as our staff akeady was, by the desertion 

» 

* It is no mere form of speech to say that Captain Palm was beloved 
by us alL In addition to being a man of wonderful energy and capa- 
bilities (without which, indeed, he would never have succeeded single- 
handed as he did in thus planning and bringing to maturity this great 
scheme of a trans- Brazilian railway), he was also an open, generous- 
hearted friend and delightful companion to all who knew him. 
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of one of its members, and from the almost constant 
illness of another, the loss of yet a third, even though 
but for a few weeks, would almost amount to a disaster. 

Cui'ling went, though not without first carefully 
weigliing the 'pro% and con%. On the 9th we heard of 
Captain Palm's death. That night Curling and I 
sat up for many hours over our camp fire deliberating 
and making aiTangements. By ten o'clock the follow- 
ing morning he was on his way to Cm'itiba, and I found 
myself left alone with one sick companion to carry on 
the expedition.* 

About a week after Curling's departure, an event 
that I had longed for for weeks and months past 
happened — I bagged my first tapir ! 

On the particular morning when this momentous 
event occurred I had occasion to go some distance down 
the river to fix the site for, and build a new camp, and 
had taken with me Miguel and Hypolito, whom I had 
lately installed as my canoe-men in chief. Besides 
my own canoe, which was generally known as the 
" Piroba hunting canoe," another lai*ge dug-out accom- 
panied us, with seven men whom I had detached from 
^ica^a-work for the occasion. 

Not, however, intending to hunt, I had taken no- 
thing with me but a little pea-rifle belonging to 
Curling and but six cartridges. One of the hunting 
dogs, by name Sybadelle, was in my canoe, having 
slipped in unperceived when we started. These dogs 
of ours were always immensely keen after sport. The 

* See Appendix, note D. 
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sight of a gun, and the well-known sound of the word 
•** embarca " would usually cause a regular stampedo of 
them down to the canoes, into which they would jump 
helter-skelter, whinnying with excitement. The breed, 
or rather breeds, must, I think, be peculiar to the 
country ; certainly I have never seen similar dogs at 
home or in any part of the world, but Brazil. 

Having chosen a suitable spot for the camp, we dis- 
embarked, and the axes were soon at work clearing the 
•groimd, when, all of a sudden, the shai'p, clear yap yap 
of the dog was heard about a quarter of a mile oflf upon 
the slope of a Serra. I speedily got into my canoe 
^ain with Miguel and Hypolito, and we paddled 
across to the other side of the river which was, at this 
point, about 120 yards wide, and very deep, and 
waited. The sound of the dog hunting grew fainter 
And fainter, till at last it became inaudible. 

Ten minutes we waited in perfect silence, then, in 
the far distance, up the wooded side of the Serra the 
faint sound of the dog in full cry became again audible. 
Louder and louder it grew, till at last it seemed close 
to the opposite bank. Every second I expected to 
see die splash of the himted animal as it dropped into 
the water. The two men were standing up, one at the 
bow, the other at the stem, paddle in hand, ready to 
put their whole strength into the race, the moment 
the game should di-op into the river. Presently, 
splash ! went a big animal into the water, close under 
the bank, nearly opposite to us. The men needed no 
telling what to do. In another moment the foam was 
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flying from our bows as we rushed through the water 
towards the opposite bank. Another splash, and 
Sybadelle was in the water too, turning his head 
rapidly from side to side, looking for the game which 
was nowhere to be seen. We had got about half way 
across, when a cry of : " There he is ! " from one of the 
men, and a sudden change in the direction of the canoe 
caused me to look up stream. There, about sixty yards 
distant, was a huge head appearing above the water. 
At the same moment, the dog too caught sight of it, 
and immediately recommenced his **yap ! yap ! " 

The tapir, for tapir it was, thought only of the 
dog, and did not, at first, take any notice of us, so 
while the men were frantically paddhng towai'ds it, I 
bad a good look at the brute. He looked very savage, 
with his bristly mane erect, and his elongated proboscis 
thrown well up in the air, snorting with rage and 
terror. 

We were within thirty yards of him, and I was just 
going to pull the trigger, when he dived. The dog 
stopped crying, and the men stopped paddling, and all 
was again still and calm. For half a minute or more 
we waited, one man looking up stream, the other down. 
"There, there!" and oflf we went again, stem foremost 
down stream, where the huge ungainly head was once 
more appearing. The eager cry of the dog began again, 
and all was once more excitement. " Agora, Agora ! " 
(now, now ! ) and as the tapir gave his head a half turn 
round to look at us, a bullet out of the little pea-rifle 
went in near his ear and passed out again at his lower 
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jaw. He shook his head savagely, and plunged madly 
down as though he would biuTow through the earth, 
leaving a red stain upon the water above. 

Again we waited, and I rapidly slipped a fresh car- 
tridge into the little rifle. Very soon the tapir rose, 
appearing to be baUly wounded ; the canoe was so un- 
steady that the next bullet missed, striking the water, 
beyond the animal, and ricochetting off far away down 
stream. The report made the tapir dive again. 

Another short lull — then, up again. Tliis time the 
bullet struck too low, going in at the cheek. I began 
to fear that we should lose him after all, as I had only 
three more cartridges left. Another dive, and another 
bullet — and then he came up within fifteen yards of 
the canoe, evidently much exhausted. His broad open 
ear offered a tempting maik at this short distance — an- 
other scarcely audible crack from the little pea-rifle, 
and the huge animal slowly sank dead beneath the 
waters of the Ivahy. 

Thus ended my first tapir hunt. The excitement, 
while it lasted, was intense, but the feeling of satisfac- 
tion at the successful result, was marred by our not 
being able at once to " bag " the game. We tided with 
long varajoes to find him, but the river, in the part 
where he had sunk, was too deep for the poles to find 
the bottom at all ; so there was nothing for it but to 
wait patiently till the body should rise to the surface, 
which, in the case of a tapir, generally takes place 
about two and a half hours after death. 

Herbivorous animals, such as tapii', deer, and pig, 
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we found to " buoy " in from two to four hours, much 
depending upon the temperature of the water, and 
upon the length of time the animal had been hunted* 
I have known a well-hunted tapir " buoy " in an hour 
and a quainter, but that is an exceptional case. 

Carnivorous animals, such as jaguar, puma, and 
otter, on the contrary, do not " buoy " sometimes for 
days. Many have been the otter skins that I have 
lost, on account of these animals not "buo}dng" till 
after putrefaction has set in. Of the niunerous otters 
that I have from time to time killed in the river, not 
one could I ever recover. Though the river swarms 
with these animals, and no day passed without several 
being seen by us, yet a good otter skin could not be 
got at the colony imder 5$000 (11«.) ; whereas, a 
tapir's skin would not fetch more than 2$000 (48. 6d.)> 
and yet this animal itself is much more rarely seen, 
and the skin considerably more useful. Indeed, the 
leather made from tapir hide is far more durable than 
the common bullock leathers of the country ; a pair 
of boots, for example, made of tapir leather is almost 
everlasting. The reason for this superiority appeal's 
to be that a tapir's hide, besides being much thicker, 
is of a more oily nature than a bullock's, and tliis oily 
matter is not entirely extracted by the tanning process; 
consequently, the leather is but little aflfected by water, 
and rots but Avith diflScultv. 

Two long hours we waited for the tapir to " buoy," 
and then the big round carcase suddenly appeared, 
floating upon the water ; nobody seeing it rise, though 
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several pairs of eyes had been looking at the very spot 
for the last quarter of an hour. 

It is a curious fact that I have only known one 
man who professed to have seen a tapir in the act of 
'** buoying ; " and this was our hunter Hypolito. He 
«ays that they rise with such an impetus as to be 
carried more than half out of the water at the first 
appearance, and only find their position of equili- 
brium after several rebounds. Tliis, if connect, makes 
it all the more curious that the act should be so 
seldom observed. 

Our tapir was soon towed to the bank, and the 
united efforts of some half dozen men could scarcely 
pull the body suflSciently out of the water to enable 
the beak of the canoe to be got underneath it. The 
weight of these animals is enonnous in proportion to 
their height. The biggest tapir stands but little 
over three feet high, and such a tapir would weigh 
nearly 800 pounds. It is marvellous how such animals 
can successfully keep ahead of the dogs when hunted. 
That they do so is proved by the fact that the longer 
the hunt before the animal takes to the water, the 
greater is the distance which it puts between itself 
and its pursuers. This is no doubt partly due to its 
far greater power in proportion to its size, of forcing 
a way through the tangled forest growtli. 

Anyone who has ever seen a tapir, cannot but be 
struck, first by the peculiar wedge-like sliape of its 
head and neck, and secondly by the enormous deve- 
lopment of muscle in the neck, shoulders, and limbs 
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generally — the two together fitting it most admirably 
for the life it leads in these mountainous, tropical- 
forest lands. 

One of the uses to which it occasionally has to 
apply its great strength, is to tear its way through 
the thickest jungle at full speed with a jaguar upon 
its back, in order to scrape its powerful enemy ofl^ 
before this latter has time to inflict any deadly wound. 

The hunt somewhat delayed my plans on this day, 
and it was late before I was able to start away for 
the big camp, where it was necessary that I should 
be on this evening, and which was distant full' five 
miles up the river. Even the vigorous arms of my 
two canoe-men, Miguel and H3rpolito, could not make 
us cover more than three miles before it became quite 
dark. As there were two rather difficult corredeiras 
yet to be overcome, we were obliged to halt at the 
foot of the first till the moon had risen, when we again 
started on. 

Accustomed as I was by this time to mpids, the 
scene in them never grew stale ; and now as we 
struggled up each little cascade and fall with the 
spray sparkling about our bows and upon the long 
varajoes of the men, under the moonlight, the scene 
was simply enchanting, and one not easily to be for- 
gotten. 

We arrived at the big camp about 9 p.m., letting 
off, on our approach, a volley from the pistols of the 
men, according to the invariable and time-honoured 
custom amongst the Brazilians when returning from 
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any successful expedition, or after a longer absence 
than usual. 

We had brought the tapir up with us, as I intended 
to have it skinned. It was too late, however, to get 
it up out of the canoe this night, so we fastened one 
of its legs securely to the stem rope of the canoe, and 
then tipped the carcase overboard into the river, where 
it would be safe from the dogs till morning. 



CHAPTER X. 

Another tapir hant — A successful ruse. — Guns and rifles. — A noble- 
river. — The Brazilian Pato. — The Corvo cCAgiLo, — Wild life. — A 
hunting ground. — ^Tapir again. — The trail of a jaguar. — A big 
gridiron. 

A FEW days after the tapir hunt related in the last 
chapter, I chanced to come in for another, equally 
unexpectedly. 

I was travelling up the river from one party of 
j>£cada-cutters to another with my usual attendants,. 
Miguel and Hypolito, when the sharp eye of the 
former discerned a black spot upon the water nearly 
haK a mile away up the river, which he at once recog-^ 
nised as the head of a tapir. 

Again I was armed only with the little pea-rifle, 
though fortunately on this occasion I had got a pouch 
full of cartridges. 

Seeing that the animal was rapidly coming down 
stream towards us, we drew close in under the bank,, 
and waited motionless and silent, haK concealed by 
some thick overhanging branches that came dowa 
almost to the water's edge. 

The tapir kept well out in the middle of the river^ 
as though suspicious of lurking danger. 
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In a few minutes from the time when it was dis- 
covered, it had arrived abreast of our place of conceal- 
ment, though at a distance from it of about one hundred 
j'ards. It was swimming at a very rapid rate, being 
aided by a powerful current. 

In a few seconds more it would have passed beyond the 
range of the little pea-rifle, when suddenly a tiny " crack'* 
from the neighbourhood of our concealed canoe told it 
that its enemies were upon it. The little bullet struck 
the long flexible proboscis, piercing it like a piece of 
cardboard, and ricochetted away into the opposite bank. 

The tapir reared its great bulk half out of the water 
with rage and surprise at receiving such a salute, and,, 
waiting only to see us dart out of our hiding-place 
under the bank, and to hear the shout with wliich 
we opened the chase, immediately dived. Now once 
more began the exciting game of hide-and-seek, where^ 
on the one side, the prize is a fresh rump-steak for 
dinner, and on the other, dear life itself. 

Four times already since the chase had commenced 
had the tapir appeared upon the surface of the water, 
and as many times had the little rifle sent it down 
again in dire astonishment and fear. Miguel and 
Hypolito were panting and blowing with the tremen- 
dous spurts which the}' had been making, and still the 
hunted animal showed no diminution of strength or of 
power to remain under water. Its dives were so long 
that it never rose within 200 yards of the spot at which 
it had last disappeared; and it dodged about imder 
water, so that we could never guess whether it would 
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reappear up stream or down. For the fifth time we were 
waiting with paddles in the water in eager impatience for 
the reappearance of the animal, hoping that the next 
bullet might end the chase, when, to my disgost, it 
suddenly rose close in under the bank, beyond the 
eflfective range of the pea-rifle. Before we could make 
more than haK a dozen strokes with the paddles it was 
already leaving the water and climbing up the steep 
bank to the forest. Our rump-steak was vanishing hope- 
lessly, and in another second the hunt would have ter- 
minated in favour of the Ania^ and he would have dis- 
appeared into the forest to die of his wounds in solitude, 
or to fall an easy prey to the prowling jaguar, when all 
at once Miguel from the bow of the boat began to bark 
like a dog. The effect was like magic. The tapir 
wheeled sharply round, turning his tail to the forest, 
and came rushing back into the river as though a 
veritable pack of hounds was at his heels, and, diving 
beneath the water, did not show his head again till he 
was once more out in the middle of the river. Brought 
back once again to within our reach, the hunt recom- 
menced, and for another quarter of an hour continued 
in the same mode as before. It was not until I had 
fired nine times, and put no less than five bullets into 
different parts of the animal's head, that he at last 
Buccumbed. The whole chase must have lasted fully 
half an hour, and it tenninated more than a mile below 
the point at which it had originally commenced. 

It is very difficult, during the excitement of a tapir 
Imuty each as that I liave just described, to estimate 
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time with even tolerable accuracy, and therefore it was 
only after I had killed so many tapirs that the excite* 
ment of the hmits had begmi to pall upon me, that I 
was really able to decide how long a time it was that 
the animal usually remained under water during its 
dives. I came to the conclusion that this time, which 
often used to seem immensely long, never in any 
instance exceeded two minutes, and more generally 
the limit was but little over one minute. The nostrils 
of a tapir, through which, like the horse, it alone takes 
breath, are capable of being closed at pleasure ; thus, 
when the animal is about to dive it always first closes 
the nostrils and curves the flexible proboscis downwards 
beneath the under lip. Before finng at a tapir in the 
river at a long distance, I used to wait till I saw the 
proboscis begin to curl down, and then I knew I must 
either fire at once or wait till after the next dive. 
'When ammunition is not very plentiful, a knowledge 
of this little habit of the tapii* is often useful, as saving 
perhaps a good many unnecessarily hurried shots. I 
generally found that a tapir would allow itself to be 
approached to within thirty or forty yards by a canoe 
before attempting to dive, and therefore, unless the 
canoe was a very slow one, it was seldom necessary 
to fire at long ranges, an ordinary double-barrelled 
smooth-bore, throwing a ball from eighty to a hundred 
yards, answering all purposes. 

Next to this kind of weapon, the most generally 
useful to a sportsman, leading a life such as ours, 
would certainly be some kind of pea-rifle, light and 

VOL. IL c 
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easy to carr^' in the forest, and yet capable, on an 
emergency, of giving a good account of the largest 
game, such as the tapir, as well as of birds, like the 
Jacu, parrots, and others, which have to form so con- 
stant an item in one's daily bill of fare. A heavy rifle 
throwing a ball long ranges, is, on rare occasions, a 
very useful weapon to have at hand. In the forest 
itself there is, of course, no room for the play of such 
a weapon, but on the river banks long range shots at 
pigs or jaguars are sometimes offered. 

Each staff of the expedition was originally provided 
with twelve short Snider rifles, sighted up to 80& 
yards, to serve as defensive weapons against Indians* 
This class of rifle we found well suited to the rough 
work required of it both on the river and in the forest, 
while at the same time its shooting up to 800 yards 
was veiy accurate indeed. 

Notwithstanding the absence of Curling, which had 
already lasted a fortnight, the progress of the surveys 
had now become much more rapid than it had hitherto 
been, owing partly to the improved nature of the 
country through which we were now passing, but 
chiefly to the fact that we were now able to adhere 
closely to the banks of the main river, thus allowing 
all locomotion and all transport of stores to be done 
by canoe at an enormous saving of time and labour. 
The weather, too, was now settled flne,'and no rains or 
floods occurred to temporarily disorganise the transport 
service . 

On the 24th of March it became necessary to move 
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our big depot camp another step of ten miles or so 
onwards. 

This had now become a weighty undertaking, owing, 
firstly, to the greatly increased size of the staff,* and, 
secondly, to the fact that all our tents having by this 
time rotted away, a number of large huts had to be 
built at each new camp for the accommodation of men 
and stores. 

The old depot which we were about to desert, was 
situated on a part of the river enclosed by high 
wooded momitains, where the channel in consequence 
was abnormally compressed. For a distance of nine 
miles above this point the river was compressed in a 
similar manner, its course on this length being full 
of small but awkward rapids and cataracts, which in 
time of floods could not be ascended by canoes, so 
powerful was the rush of water down them. 

Below this same depot we were acquainted with the 
river for a distance of some six miles only; beyond 
this nothing was as yet known of it. 

Now, however, we were going to explore away down 
it for several miles. 

I took with me on this occasion three big canoes, 
sixteen men and a large supply of stores, for I in- 
tended while the camp was building to make an ex- 
pedition myself for another twenty miles or so down 
the river. 

As we descended, the Ivahy gradually widened out 

* See Appendix, note D. 
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till it attained in parts a width of nearly a quarter of 
a mile. For long reaches its surface presented an 
aspect smooth as ^lass, without a ripple, a strange con- 
trast to its broken and torrent-like course a few miles 
above. 

Instead of lofty mountains crushing it in on both 
sides, only a low undulating country, thickly covered 
with forest, appeared on either bank, except in the 
far distance, where the dim blue outlines of mountains 
could still be seen. 

For the first time, since coming upon this river, I 
saw the great Brazilian " Pato," or wild goose. A 
small family of five of these beautiful birds were 
floating unwarily and unsuspectingly within the mouth 
of a little stream flowing into the river on the right 
bank. As my canoe, which was in front of the others, 
arrived opposite this little stream, the birds all got 
up simultaneously with a tremendous noise, offering 
a splendid mark for a shot as they wheeled round 
past our bows at thirty yards. I fired and brought 
down the biggest bird of the lot, which was probably 
the " paterfamilias ; ** the remaining four meanwhile 
continuing their flight down stream, when, at a dis- 
tance of a mile, I marked them again drop into the 
water. 

The plumage of the Pato is superb. At a short 
distance it appears to be coal black with snow white 
markings. On close inspection, however, the black 
turns out to be dark purple of the richest hue. 
The head of the bird is surmounted by a topknot of 
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black curly feathers, very similar to those worn by 
the " Curassow." The individual which I shot on 
this occasion proved delicious eating. Its skin I 
preserved and afterwards brought home with me to 
England. 

Besides the "Pato" another most delicately flavoured 
bird, whose presence we had long missed on the river, 
now reappeared. This was the dark green Ibis, or, 
as the Brazilians called it, Corvo d^agxia. This bird 
delights in the muddy banks of smoothly flowing 
rivers, fleeing from the sight and sound of Corredeiras 
and Cach^eiras, which always betoken rocky margins. 
Notwithstanding its delicious flavour, which is very 
like that of woodcock, the Brazilians refuse to eat it, 
calling it a Corvo, an imkind name which it is far 
from deserving. Its food consists really of nothing 
more objectionable than earth-worms, which it extracts 
from the soft mud of the river banks by means of its 
long slender curved bill. Sometimes, though rarely, 
I have come across this Ibis deep in the forest, a mile 
or more from the main river, but in these cases there is 
always sure to be some muddy stream close at hand, 
of whose near neighbourhood the harsh and sudden 
cry of " kurruck, kurruck, kurruck,*' from the bird as 
it rises from the ground is perhaps one's first warning. 
The Corvo d'agua is generally found singly, though 
sometimes in pairs. When suddenly flushed from 
its feeding ground on the river bank, it does not 
follow the course of the river either up or down stream, 
like the PatOy the Marreca (wild duck), the Bigud, the 
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Cigonia (heron), or even the kingfisher, but rises straight 
up and turns sharply into the forest, where it generally 
perches on some tree not twenty yards inland, there 
to wait till the supposed danger has passed by. 

We arrived at the proposed site of the new camp 
before midday, and at once set to work with axes and 
fonces to clear it of forest. I had brought five of the 
best hunting dogs with us, for I intended after having 
completed the laying out of the plan of the camp, to 
hunt for fresh meat in order that our other stores might 
be economised as much as possible. 

Before dark we had already cleared a large space for 
the camp, and, as the night was fine we did not waste 
time in building temporary cover for ourselves, but 
slung our hammocks in the open air between palm-trees 
left for the purpose, in a circle round the fire. * 

Throughout the night the dogs were very restless, 
constantly giving alarms, and making frantic rushes 
for short distances into the forest. Most probably 
the cause of their uneasiness was the presence of a 
Jaeut^rica or Ocelot, for on the following day one of 
the Brazilians discovered the fr^sh tracks of an animal 
of this species on the muddy banks of a little stream 
which flowed past at the back of the camp. 

In the morning I started down the river in my hunt- 
ing canoe with Miguel and H^-polito, taking with me 
three of the dogs. I had the double object before me 
of fixing new points for the line of exploration, and of 
hunting for fr^sh meat. 

When we set off, the river was still enveloped in the 
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dense fog, which had now, since the cessation of the 
summer rains, become one of the most regular of all the 
meteorological phenomena of the country and climate. 
Before long, however, the sun's rays, penetrating here 
and there, split up the dense, dripping, white pall into 
detached masses, which in their turn were presently 
operated upon in like manner, resulting finally at about 
9 A.M. in the complete dissipation of every particle of 
the fog. The effect produced by this final breaking 
and dissipating of the fog is very fine when witnessed 
upon the broad open river. On this occasion we were 
akead}' some miles below the camp when the occiurence 
took place. We found that the country on each side of 
the river had become more mountainous than that 
through which we had passed on the previous day. 
The curious amphitheatre- or crescent-shaped Serra 
ranges which I have once before noticed, were now 
again prominent features. The river itself still main- 
tained the stately proportions of the day before, and we 
came to no obstruction of sufficient importance to be 
dignified by the name of Bapid. 

We discovered many fresh tracks of tapirs on the 
banks, but it was some time before we found one that 
exactly suited the particular notions of the hunters, 
whose choice in these matters is greatly influenced by 
the chance positions of the surrounding Serras, the 
great object always being to enclose the himting ground 
in such a manner, by high hills or mountains, that the 
hunted game must either cross these latter (which it is 
generally loath to do), or drop into the river at some 
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point, which can, in common with the other likely 
spots, be commanded by the hunting canoe. When 
two or three canoes are employed in the hunt, there is 
no need to be thus particular in the choice of a hunting; 
ground, for the animal can scarcely escape from being 
seen by one or other of them — each canoe, of course, 
being so stationed as to command different reaches of 
the river. 

At length we came upon a tapir track in a position 
altogether satisfactory for our purpose. The scent 
upon it was so fresh and strong, that the dogs caught 
it, while we were yet some yards from the bank, and 
began to whinny with excitement and eagerness to land. 
We softly ran the bow of the canoe on to the bank and 
examined the track. It was so fresh that the water 
which had fallen from the tapir's body when leaving 
the river, was still trickling down between the deeply 
impressed hoof marks. Miguel whispered his opinion 
that the tapir had not been out of the water ten 
minutes ! At a sign the three dogs were slipped, and 
with the usual sharp yelp of delight, disappeared in 
the pursuit. We immediately pushed off for the 
purpose of crossing the river and gaining the opposite 
bank whence we should obtain a better view. Scarcely, 
however, had we got half way across, when a terrific 
chorus of dogs burst forth in the forest behind us, ap- 
parently not fifty yards inland. W^e stopped paddling 
at once, and I seized my big double-barrelled gun, 
which, in company with a Snider and a pea-rifle, was 
lying already loaded at the bottom of the canoe, and 
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waited with pulse beating at high pressure for the 
appearance of the tapir^ which I knew would ahnost 
immediately come into view. 

We heard the crashing of the big brute and the 
sound of his heavy cart-horse-like galloping, as he came 
thundering along towards the river^ and one second 
later he burst into view ^d rushed headlong down the 
steep bank, with the dogs literally upon his back, into 
the water, under which he disappeared, leaving the latter 
swimming about upon the surface, turning their heads 
this way and that in bewildered astonishment, looking 
for their game. 

With eyes keenly watching the smooth surface of 
the water in all directions for the reappearance of 
the great brown head with which I was now already 
becoming so familiar, we kept our station motion- 
lessly in the middle of the river, the two men at 
bow and stem standing with paddles firmly grasped 
ready to dash away in pursuit at a moment's notice. 
" AUi ! AIM ! por cima, por cima," " There, there ! above, 
above I '* 

The tapir had reappeared not fifty yards above us. 
I steadied myself for a second, standing up in the canoe 
and then fired. The big roimd ball struck the tapir 
on the jaw, crashing through it as though it were glass. 
He did not give me time for a second shot, but, with a 
furious snort, dived. After a comparatively short in- 
terval he again reappeared a little farther up stream — 
we raced up to within forty yards of him, and then I 
gave him the contents of the second bari'el, which 
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pierced the hnmp of his neck, sending him down again 
inunediately. Before I coidd reload the gun he came 
up again, being evidently too hard hit to remain long 
beneath the water. I fired a shot with the pea-iifle, 
which, however, missed the mark. The tapu* did not 
dive at the report, but began to make for the bank, 
doubtless hoping yet to escape from us into the forest. 
The Snider rifle was still loaded, and I now took it 
up in order to give him the cowp de grace. A careful 
aim, followed by a touch on the trigger, sent the 
animal to the bottom with a bullet through his brain. 
The river was fortunately neitlier deep nor swift where 
the tapir had sunk. Marking the spot carefully with 
the eye we paddled up, and soon succeeded, by means 
of sounding with the varajoes, in discovering the exact 
position of the body. Hypolito then stripped, and diving 
in soon brought it to the surface. This was not such a 
difficult operation as might be imagined, for though the 
weight of a tapir may be from 700 to 800 pounds, its 
bulk is in proportion, and its specific gravity is but 
little greater than that of the water ai'ound it. We 
speedily secured it to the stern rope of the canoe, and 
after some rather severe paddling, brought it to the 
bank in tow, and there made it fast to a branch of a 
tree with a piece of the useful cipo. Let me here 
remark that the proper way by which to seciu'e a tapir 
to a canoe for the purpose of towing it any distance 
through the water, is by the proboscis. If secured by 
any other part, such as by a leg or a hoof, the resist- 
ance which the great bulk of the animal offers to 
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the motion through the water is so enormous that 
only a very heavy and powerfully manned canoe can 
overcome it. Even if the tapir is killed, say, but half 
a mile below camp, it will generally pay better to take 
the trouble of towing it to the nearest bank and 
there take it on board, rather than to tow it over 
that half mile, especially when the water happens to 
be too deep for the varajbes to be used instead of the 
paddles. 

We re-embarked the dogs; and, continuing our 
journey down stream, soon came to another fresh track 
of a deer on the bank. The dogs were still game for 
hunting, and bounded off eagerly on the new track. 
After waiting for a short time, we heard the quarry 
started, and the voices of the dogs began again to 
ring merrily in the forest. Suddenly, however, a most 
remarkable change took place in the tone of their 
voices. The rich mellow note with which they usually 
hunted, became short, sharp and abrupt, now and then 
ceasing entirely, and then repeated in single " yaps " 
given at long intervals. After listening to it for a 
minute or two, the hunters said that the dogs had 
probably crossed the scent of a tiger, meaning a 
jaguar, and this latter they had now taken up and 
were following, instead of that of the deer. I was 
very anxious to land with one of the men and follow 
the dogs up, in hopes of getting a shot at the royal 
beast. We had akeady put the canoe's head to- 
wards the bank, with this intention, when the sound 
of the dogs' voices altogether ceased, and presently. 
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first one, then another, and then the third appeared 
upon the bank, and began to bark to be taken on 
board. 

Both the men were agreed in saying that it would 
be no use our attempting to find the jaguar now, as 
the dogs would certainly not go into the forest again. 
They were unfortunately not " tiger-dogs," and firom 
fear they had deserted the track of the deer, and then 
that of the jaguar, and had now returned to us. The 
hunters said they would hunt no more that day ; and 
so it proved, for we tried them on another tapir track 
about a mile distant firom this spot, and they followed 
it up for about twenty yards, and then immediately 
returned to the canoe with their caudal appendages 
well tucked in between their legs. 

Our day's hunting being thus summarily put a 
stop to, we returned to where we had left the first 
tapir, whose carcase we could only get on board by 
sinking the canoe beneath it and then baling out 
the water afterwards. 

Arriving at the site of the new camp where the 
cutters were at work, our prize was speedily hauled 
up the bank by ropes and a dozen pair of strong arms. 
A large gridiron was constructed of green wood ; and 
upon it the massive ribs and four quarters of the 
animal were laid ; a fire literally big enough to roast 
an ox being piled beneath. 

When the sunset and the labours of the day were 
terminated, the Brazilians all assembled round the 
great gridiron, and with their /acoes helped themselves 
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to whatever thej fancied off the limbs or ribs of the 
tapir. 

Neither were the dogs forgotten, liberal junks of 
the meat, which they had helped to obtain, being 
awarded to them also. • Batchers' bUls do not grow in 
the backwoods of Brazil. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Our Induui acouts. — An expedition pUnned. — ^The Salto do UbiL — 
An Indian ^^jMCftda.** — ^Down the Salto.— DescriptiTe. — ^A pair 
of swimmers.— The spell broken. 

Amongst the multitiidinoas details necessary to the 
existence ^and successful progress of an exploration 
partjr» through the heart of a wild and unknown 
country, very many can find no place at all in a work 
intended for general readers. In our particular case 
the details of the commissariat alone, dependent as 
this service was upon the vagaries of " merchants,'^ 
the ragaries of half^wild cawMradas, and the vagaries 
of floods, would, if written, fill a good many chapters 
to the profit of no one but the printer. 

There is, however, one dass of detail which is less 
uninteresting, and which> theref(»re> need not be so 
rigi>rously kept in the background; namely, that by 
which an exploration party, such as ours, endeavours 
to secure itself from the dangers of human enemies. 

We had now penetrated weU within the borders of 
an Indian countxy, and signs were not wanting in the 
£xv!Sts around, of the more or less recent presence of 
wild Indians themsdves^ Such being the case, we 
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bad for the past few weeks been employing picked men 
as scouts to warn and guard us against surprise. 
Before any great step in advance was taken by our 
main body, these scouts were sent on before, to scour 
the forest on either bank of the river for Indian signs, 
and to bring back a report thereon. 

When I returned to the new camp from the morn- 
ing's tapir hunting, described in the last chapter, I 
found that the scouts, who had been out for three 
days, had just returned, information having been 
previously given them where to find us. 

Their report I had been looking for with more 
than usual interest, for there were many quaking 
spirits amongst the camaradtis now with me, who 
openly avowed their intention of fleeing up the river, 
at the first infonnation of Bugres having actually been 
seen. Fortunately for my peace of mind, it did not 
prove to be of so disquieting a nature as I hud more 
than half ezjpected. No Indians had been seen, though 
the scouts had annouuced the discover}" of several of 
their paths, one of which, indeed, passed down the 
right bank of the river, within a mile of our present 
camp. None of the paths, however, showed signs of 
any very recent usage. 

I had been waiting but to receive tliis report, to 
start myself on an expedition down the river to see 
and explore a certaui famous fall, called the Salto do 
Ubd, which was reported to be so great an obstruction, 
as to entirely prohibit the passage of canoes either 
up it or down it. The prospect of exploring this 
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Salto was rendered somewhat more than usually 
exciting, hy the fact of its having been hitherto always 
spoken of by the camaradas, as though it was the very 
end of the earth, beyond which some strange unknown 
kind of country existed, into which no man in his 
senses would dream of attempting to penetrate. Thus 
its very name had come to be surrounded by a halo of 
dread and undefinable fear, such as more than any- 
thing else works demoralisation upon the Caboclo 
mind. One man alone of those now with me had 
ever been so far down the river as this Salto. This 
was the hunter Hypolito ; but even he had not been 
so far for many years, and now showed no particular 
desire to renew his acquaintance with the spot. On 
sounding his recollections of his previous journeys, I 
found, as I thought, that the inevitable Btigre braho 
was at the bottom of everything. I firmly believe that 
from having told so many yams about his former expe- 
ditions to the Salto, and repeated the same so many 
times, which yams had originated primarily in his own 
fertile imagination, he now really believed that there 
was great danger and risk to be encountered there. 

This night when we were all squatting round the 
great gridiron, upon which portions of the tapir were 
still roasting, many were the yams which Hypolito 
spun, perhaps for the hundredth time, to an enrapt 
audience, about his former adventures on the very 
part of the river on which we now were. I must 
confess tliat both the yams themselves and his mode 
of telling them Vere very impressive, related as they 
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were in the darkness and stillness of the night, amidst 
the mystic smroondings of the wild forest, and upon 
the very site of their supposed occurrence. 

We were to start an hour before sunrise on our 
expedition ; I therefore did not remain to listen to the 
end of Hypolito's tales, but early retired to my ham- 
mock to sleep comfortably beneath the feather}' palms 
itnd starlit sky. 

Long before daylight, HjT^olito, Miguel, and myself 
had turned out of our hammocks. A dense fog, as 
usual, had formed in the small hom'S of the morning, 
and my hammock and blankets were soaked with 
moisture, my hair and beard being also dank and 
dripping from the same cause. A cup of hot coffee 
into which was poured a 'phxga of cadiaqa, soon drove 
out the chill from om* lungs. Then, by the light of a 
glowing brand from the fire, we filed down the steep 
path that led from the camp to the water's edge, 
bearing our breakfast of beans and farinha tied up in 
a bag, a large junk of tapii--meat, a blanket apiece, 
and, last but not least, guns, rifles and pistols. No 
dogs were allowed to come with us, for they might 
have hampered our movements, seeing that we had 
other objects in view this day than hunting. Thus 
equipped, we embarked in a light though rather slow- 
going cedar canoe, which, however, had the advantage 
over my usual hunting canoe, of being more commo- 
dious and better fitted, by reason of the greater height 
of its prow and gimwales, for navigating rapids or 
cataracts* 

vol- H- r. 
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For the first hour we paddled steadily along in the* 
darkness^ making, however, good way. By serene 
o'clock, we had arrived at the farthest point reached 
by us on the previous day, which I calculated to be 
about half-way to the Salto. Here we halted for 
breakfast, gomg a little distance up a Barra, whose 
banks were radiant with large sweet-smelling pink and 
purple flowers growing on shrubs. We discovered a 
fig-tree crowded with little figs that were just getting 
ripe, of which we ate a great number as a relish to our 
beans and tapir-meat. This was the only wild fig-tree 
that I ever 6aw bearing firuit. Probably, if we had re- 
visited it a week later, we should have found it already 
stripped by the many fruit-eating birds and animals 
of these forests. 

Proceeding another mile, we heard the first roar of 
a corredeira. Simultaneously with its coming into 
view, the river widened out to nearly four hundred yards 
from bank to bank, at the same time becoming shal- 
lower and swifter. The roar of this rapid was greater 
than that of any that I had yet heard, though its fall 
was insignificant, being less than three feet in a dis- 
tance of perhaps one hundred and twenty yards. On 
accoimt of the comparative dryness of the river at this 
time, the corredeira had been split up into hundreds 
of tiny cascades, which from above were invisible, but 
which, when seen from below, formed a most lovely 
spectacle. It was the number rather than the size of 
these cascades, which produced the great volume of 
sound which we had noticed. We had no difficulty in 
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running down by one of the several channels, with 
which this, as well as the generality of rapids, was 
liberally provided. 

After descending a similar rapid, a short distance 
farther on, we came within hearing of another roar, 
sounding like the mutterings of distant thunder. 
This was the first indication that we were approach- 
ing the great Salto itself. After a time it ceased. 
Owing to a sharp bend in the river, a lofty hill had 
intervened and cut off the sound. Another sharp 
tiuTi, and a quarter of an hours steady paddling 
brought us in sight of another rapid, wliich I at first 
mistook for the Salto itself. Hypolito, however, now 
told me tliat he remembered that this rapid was 
situated just above the real Salto, an intervening bay 
of still, deep water separating the two. Breaking 
through the noisy uproar of the rapid before us, the 
deep throbbing of the Uba itself was now again 
audible. 

It was some time before the two canoemen could 
make up their minds as to the best course to take 
down this new rapid ; which, from above, appeared 
both long and wild, white water ominously predo- 
minating in it. At length, they came to a decision^ 
and, backing the canoe off the rock on which we had 
temporarily brought up, steered for a funnel-shaped 
opening in the line of broken water which guarded the 
entrance to the corredeira. In another minute, we 
were in the midst of the boiling waters, slipping past 
the banks at a rate of twelve or fifteen miles an hour. 
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We bumped once or twice on liidden rocks, and now 
and tlien the crest of a breaker came on board; but 
on the whole we got down the two hundred yards or 
so of rapid very satisfactorily, though I should have 
considered twice before attempting the "run" with 
any less skilful canoemen. Arriving at the bottom, we 
found ourselves in the bay of which Hypolito had 
spoken. At first, no visible outlet for the river was 
apparent; neither was there any perceptible current 
to show in which direction the water was running. 

On paddling more towards the middle of the bay, 
we found that tlie river made first a sharp turn to the 
right, and then again bent back abruptly to the left, 
80 that in reality the Falls were straight in front of us, 
though concealed from view by an intervening pro- 
montory of land, jutting sharply out from the left 
bank. Several large flat rocks stood up in the middle 
of the bay, which, when I first caught sight of them, 
were occupied by several paii*s of ottei's, engaged in 
sunning themselves, or in devouring fish. These 
rocks were strewn with the remains of fish of various 
kinds, amongst which I especially recognised fragments 
of dourados and cascudos. I would not fire at the 
ottera, though I was greatly tempted to do so, because 
I wished not to give notice of our presence prematurely 
to any Inditms that might chance to be within hearing. 

We now steered for the right bank, and, keeping 
close to it, continued our course till we came, in about 
three hundred yards, to the head of a long inclined 
plane, of perhaps a quarter of a mile or more in length. 
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studded with rocks and gaunt tree-trunks, down which 
a great body of water was rushing tumultuously. 
Here we landed upon some rocks, which, standing 
some height above the surface of the water, gave us a 
better view. The cataract which was roaring in front 
of us was evidently the outlet of but a portion of the 
pent-up waters above. On the left, the real Salto 
thundered ; and it was by this latter that, probably, 
more than one-third of the river found its way down 
to the smooth plane below. The fall itself was in- 
\dsible from where we stood, being concealed by an 
island which intervened : a thin cloud of vapom' 
rising up above it pointed out accurately enough its 
actual position. By rough calculation, and by the 
aid of a pocket "clinometer," I estimated the total 
fall of the cataract or " Salto "to be about sixteen 
feet — a pigmy to many that I have since had to ascend 
and descend, but a giant compared with any we had 
yet encountered. 

Having secured our canoe to the bank, we landed 
and prepoi-ed to cut om* way through the forest down 
to the bottom of the falls. We had, however, no 
sooner rei^ched the top of the bank, which was here, 
as is very generally the case on the borders of a 
corredeira or cachoeira, very low, than we found our- 
selves in a path already made for us. My companions 
at once pronotmced it to be a Btigr^ path or picada ; 
pointing out to me twigs and little branches that had 
been bent back and broken at a height above the reach 
of any wild animal. Neither was there a single sign 
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of a knife having been used upon it, which would have 
been the case, had it been the work of some Brazilian 
hunter. 

We followed the patli with some caution till we 
arrived at the banks of a large harra about thirty 
yards wide, named on the maps "Rio Peixe" or 
*' Fish River," which flowed into the Ivahy, at the foot 
of the Ub& Cataract. Crossing tliis river by wading 
and jumping from one rock to another, we picked up 
the path on the other bank, and again followed it for 
a long distance, perhaps a mile and a half, carefully 
keeping om* e3"es open to discover any signs of recent 
usage. My two companions, who were both adepts in 
forest lore, came to the conclusion, that it had not 
been used for some weeks at least ; for, in the first 
place, there were no recent breakages of twigs visible, 
and, in the second place, 3'^oung shoots of bamboo and 
other plants were so obstructing it in places, as to 
make it certain that no human being had passed since 
their growth, for we ourselves had to cut or break a 
passage through them. These were the signs by 
which my companions judged that the i)ath had not 
been trodden very recently, though there were abun- 
dant proofs to show that it had not been out of use for 
more than three months. 

Retracing our steps, we arrived once more at the 
head of the falls, where we had left the canoe, and sat 
down upon the rocks to refiresh ourselves with beans 
and tapir-meat, washed down with water and a pinga 
of cachai^a. 
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The work that I had planned out for us was by no 
means yet concluded. I wished, when we returned to 
the camp up the river, to be able to tell our men. 
two things — ^that there were no Indians now at the 
Ub£, and that we had actually navigated the Salto 
from the top to the bottom. This would give them fresh 
encouragement, and perhaps be the means of keeping 
many of those with us, who had now given notice to 
leave at' the end of the month, solely, as I believed, 
from a certain undefinable dread of danger ahead. 

Miguel and Hypolito were quite willing to make the 
descent of the cataract at once. We allowed om*selves 
half an hour, in which to eat our lunch and smoke our 
cigarettes, and then prepared for action. First, every- 
thing was taken out of the canoe and deposited upon 
the bank, with the sole exception of the varajoes. 
The men then stripped themselves of all clothing 
from the waist upwards, and the knees downwards. I 
followed their example, with the exception of keeping 
my boots on ; for unaccustomed feet cannot tread the 
sharp rocks of a rapid with impimity. Thus prepared, 
we embarked, Miguel and myself taking up our station 
in the bows, while Hypolito stood in the stem to 
steer. 

The total fall of the catai'act into which we were 
about to ventm^e, was, as already given, about sixteen 
feet in a distance of a quarter of a mile. On paper, 
this does not look very alarming. Neither perhaps is 
it so, when, as in the present case, the water of the 
river is low, and the volume, therefore, forming the 
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cataract, comparatively small. To those, however, who 
are a little familiar with rivers encumhered with rapids, 
such a fall in such a distance would not, at the best of 
times, recommend itself as an ever}- day pleasure-trip. 
The long incline of wild broken waters is apt to look 
stUl longer and wilder, and the black rocks over which 
the white foam is tumultuously dashing, seem to lose 
somewhat of their picturesque appearance when viewed 
from on board a canoe that is on the point of entering 
amongst them. I have often seen, on these occasions, 
brave men's faces blanch, and then* legs tremble be- 
neath them with fear. 

Somewhat different tactics had to be pm*sued in this 
case to those which we had hitherto adopted in the 
descent of smaller rapids. We did not dream now of 
rushing at the obstacle like a bull at a gate, in the 
hopes of steering clear of the rocks till we arrived at 
the bottom. Shipwreck, with, probably, not a few 
broken limbs and ribs in addition, would have been 
the certain result. There was, indeed, one big 
channel that seemed to run right thi*ough the cataract 
from the top to the bottom; but there were great 
waves in it of five feet in height, which would have 
swamped the biggest canoe ; besides which, the rush 
of water through it was so tremendously powerful, and 
the channel itself so tortuous, that no canoeman, 
however skilful, could have guided a canoe safely 
down it. 

With our long poles, or varajoes, thrown out well to 
the front, and with our bodies straining upon them to 
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keep the canoe from getting beyond control in the 
swift rush of water, we slowly entered the top of the 
cataract, scaring many otters from their sunning places 
on the rocks, and causing the Biguds or ^^ divers '' to 
expand their wings for flight, and look askance at the 
unaccustomed inti*uder on their wild domain. 

In this cautious manner we descended some rather 
rough water, always keeping the canoe well in hand. 
Now we entered a channel, straight and free from 
rocks for some fifty yards or more, along which a 
powerful current was rushing, throwing up in its 
com'se ridges of white water from two to three feet in 
height. 

" Larga / " shouted Hypohto from the stem, and, 
for the first time, we gave the canoe her head, while 
she, for a few seconds, flew along unimpeded down tlie 
open channel at race-horse speed. 

'^ Seguraf shouted or rather yelled Miguel from 
the bows, his voice heard above the roar of waters — 
" Segura ! " and down upon the rocky bottom went 
the long varajoeSi thrown well to the front. Our 
headlong course was instantly checked, while the stout 
poles bent like willow wands imder the sudden strain 
put upon them. We were but just in time, for in 
another second we should have gone over a vertical 
fall of some fom* feet in height, at the bottom of which 
a big foam-crested wave and various ugly looking rocks 
were in readiness to have received us. 

This is always the great danger of running an 
unknown rapid or cataract ; namely, the suddenly and 
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unexpectedly coming upon a veilical Fall or " Saltinho " 
in the midst of it, when in full career. These falls can 
rarely be detected from above until the canoe is close 
upon them, and when, perhaps, it is too late to stay 
its course. 

While the two men sti*ained on their poles to keep 
the canoe back, I jumped out on to some rocks and 
secured tlie stern rope of the canoe round one of 
them. The men then got out into the water, and, by 
our combined exertions the canoe was safely lowered 
over the fall, and brought to rest for the present upon 
some rocks in shallow water. 

We now had time to look ai*ound us. We were 
nearly in the middle of the catai*act, and the roar 
was so gi*eat that we could only hear oui*selves speak 
by shouting loudly. The great Salto on the left was 
now in full view, and the vibration caused by the 
immense body of water falling some ten feet verti- 
cally, reached us where we stood, a hundred yards 
distant. 

Below the Fall, tlie river again suddenly widened, 
and many islands covered with the tall and graceful 
reed, the Uhdy which gave its name to the Falls, rose 
in its midst. 

Above us the scene was wild and desolate in the 
extreme. There was nothing but a chaotic expanse 
of rock, foam, and gaunt, black skeletons of trees, 
which, in some former floods, had been brought down, 
and stranded in tlie shallow waters of the cataract. 
These gaunt skeletons, which had long since been 
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stripped of all their beauties of foliage, twig and bark, 
were thronged with Bigtids, which stood in rows upon 
each blackened trunk and bare aim, sunning them- 
selves with wings outsti*etched, after the manner of the 
carrion birds of the prairies. 

While we were resting thus for a few minutes from 
our labours, a pair of otters swam up to the very 
verge of the Saltinho down which we had just come, 
and, poising themselves vertically in the midst of the 
powerfully rushing waters, indulged in a prolonged 
stare at us, at the same time indicating their dis- 
approval of our presence by loud snorts, which were 
audible even above the noise of the waters. Suddenly 
they dived, and I expected to see them re-appear below 
the fall. But no, in about half a minute they reappeared 
about twenty yards higher up the channel, again raising 
their bodies half out of the water to gaze at us, and re- 
maining perfectly stationaiy, notwithstanding that the 
current in the channel was rushing with such force 
that a mill-race would have been a joke to it. Twice 
more they repeated the same performance, after which 
they disappeared from view altogether. 

The second part of om* course was longer though 
less risky than the first, and in about three quarters of 
an hour from the time of entering the catai*act, we foimd 
ourselves safely at the bottom. The spell was broken. 
The name of the Salto do Ubd was fast being shorn of 
its terrors. It but remained now to examine the 
forest on the left bank of the river to satisfy ourselves 
completely on the question of the Indians, and then I 
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should have completed the chief objects for which this 
little expedition had been undertaken. 

My companions returned by land to the head of 
the cataract whence we had started, to fetch the 
various articles which we had there left. After their 
return, the remainder of the day was spent in making 
a short exploration by water down the river, and in an 
examination of the forest on the left bank. Though 
many tracks of wild animals, chiefly of tapir, deer, 
and pig, were found upon the banks and in the forest, 
no further signs whatever of Bugr^s, whether past or 
recent, were discovered. Thus, then, as far as our 
necessarily brief explorations enabled us to judge, the 
only evidence relating to the existence of Indians in 
the neighbourhood was the picada first discovered. 

Night fell, and we camped at the foot of the Falls, 
on a rocky island covered with drift-wood, and partially 
sheltered from the heavj' dew by the flowery tops of 
the Ubd reed, which was here growing to a height of 
fifteen or sixteen feet. We kept watch in turn for 
three hours each, for none of us relished the idea of 
being pounced upon while asleep by some prowling 
jaguar or sneaking puma. 

By two o'clock the following day we were again in 
camp, and Miguel and Hypolito were engaged in 
recounting what I hoped was now a true versictti of 
their adventures at the Scdto do Ubd. Certainly no 
man after this came to me with yams of the terrible 
dangers which were there to be encountered. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Brazilian "camarada'' par excdUnce. — Curling returns. — A 
welcome risitor. — A deer hunt. — "Pulgas*' again. — A lucky 
shot. 

There axe probably but few readers of travels or 
of explorations in uncivilized countries, such as those 
of Livingstone and Cameron in South and Central 
Africa, and others of many less-known pioneers of 
civilization in the wild regions which are yet to be 
found in both North and South America, that have 
not been made familiar, usque ad nauseam^ with the 
all too wearisome trials, vexations, and disappoint- 
ments which travellers in such coimtries have to 
endure from the capricious vagaries of theii* hired 
followers. 

From compassion to the reader, I have hitherto 
refrained to a great extent fr'om disburdening my 
mind of the troubles and difficulties with which we too 
had to contend from this same wearisome cause. 
Neither do I now intend to do more than very briefly 
draw attention to them. 

It will be remembered that at the very outset of 
the work of the 2nd Staff, it had been foreseen that 
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Golonia Thereza by itself would not be able to supply 
our full wants in respect of men, except for the first 
few weeks after the commencement of the explorations,, 
while the requirements were yet small; and that plans, 
more or less dependent for their execution upon the 
return of Captain Palm by a fixed date, had been 
made, whereby supplies could be drawn from more 
distant centres, when the necessity for so doing should 
arise. 

It was not many weeks after the commencement of 
the work, that the colonial men began to give the first 
indications of refractoriness, and of a disposition ta 
combine together for the purposes of coercion in somQ 
form or other. 

Although, in those early days, we generally sue- 
ceeded without much difficulty in enforcing our will 
against their resistance, the warning was one not to be 
overlooked, as being a symptom of a danger which 
might, unless early precautions were taken against it^ 
crop up suddenly in the not distant future, and create 
an overwhelming disaster. 

This danger lay in the power that the men had 
of deserting us en masse, at any moment, without 
appreciable injurj'- to themselves, though to the enor- 
mous detriment of the work of the explorations. 

The precautions which we early began to take 
against it were, Jirst, the introduction of a system of 
written contracts, whereby each man, as he joined the 
expedition, bound himself, subject to the penalties of 
a law relating to employer and employed, known as 
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the law of September ISth, 1830, to remain for a 
certain fixed period with the expedition ; secondly , in 
the case of those who could not be induced to sign 
Jong contracts, but who were nevertheless men whom 
it was desirable to retain on the work, the having a 
clear understanding between ourselves and them, that 
that they would not be allowed to leave without a 
month's previous notice, under the penalty of forfeiture 
of whatever pay might be due to them ; and thirdly , 
the physical obstacle of separating them into two or 
more distinct bodies, so as to prevent, on all ordinary 
occasions, any disagreeable combination on their part 
for the purposes of bullying us, their employers. 

There always existed, besides, two moral causes 
which, in all our many and wearisome disputes and 
negotiations with our Brazilian cainaradas^ seldom 
failed to turn the scale in our favour, as long as right 
was on our side. The first of these causes was their 
strong sense of the first principles of justice, which led 
them to say in practice : " If I break my side of my 
agreement with you, I won't say a word if you break 
yours, and we'll cry quits." Thus, if a man broke his 
contract, whether written or verbal, he never dreamt 
of demanding any balance of pay which might be owing 
him ; for, by our side of the contract, he knew he had 
fairly forfeited it. 

The second cause had more of the character of a 
supei'stitious ignorance, by virtue of which the average 
caboclo accords an almost blind respect to a written 
contract. In no other way than this, can I account 
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for the universal respect of contracts, made between 
the patrao or employer, and camarada or employed, 
which exists amongst the caboch or labouring class, 
even in the most remote parts of the province of 
Parand, where it would be almost impossible for the 
arm of the law to reach either party. 

Could we have induced every man who engaged 
himself with us, to have signed a contract binding 
himself to remain with us till the end of the expedi- 
tion, I have no doubt whatever but that the great 
majority would have done so, as long as we broke no 
part of our side of the contract, and as long as the 
men themselves were not aflfected by an Indian panic. 
As it was, however, many would sign no contract at all, 
and a still greater number would only sign for short 
periods of two or at most three months, while not 
more than half a dozen contracted for longer periods 
than this. 

It was not till, in despair, we finally adopted the 
plan of offering a somewhat large extra monetary 
inducement to such as would bind themselves for 
longer periods, that we ultimately succeeded in obtain- 
ing men willing to contract for the comparatively long 
period of six or eight months. None would agree 
on any terms to bind themselves for more than eight 
months. 

At the present time, however, none of these long- 
service contracts were in force ; and, consequently, as 
each month came round, a large number of men be- 
came free, many of whom, before re-engaging, wanted 
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to take perhaps a fortnight's holiday at Golonia 
Thereza, thereby throwing into disturbance all the 
plans and arrangements of the work ; or, more often 
stilly wasted precious days of our time in haggling 
for increased pay, or in dallying between their desire 
to earn more money by stopping on another month, 
and their equally strong inclination to squander away 
in riotous pleasures that which they had already 
earned. 

Generally the time-expired men endeavoured to 
strengthen their position by inducing their compan- 
ions, whose contracts had perhaps yet another month 
or two to run, to join with them in tr}'ing, by means of 
persuasive promises or ingenious lies, to obtain leave 
of absence without detriment to the terms of their 
contracts or verbal agreements. 

So marvellously fecund and withal so persistent 
were they in their l^ing, that it was with difficulty that 
their arguments could be resisted ; and I have many 
times been forced to take refuge in the unanswerable 
^^nao entendo,** "I don't understand," in order to 
avoid inconvenient controversy. 

They attacked somewhat in the following fashion, 
each man having a different story to tell. 

"Will the patrao give me leave to go up to the 
Colony ? " 

" What for ? " 

" I want to see how my affairs (negocios) are going 
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Can't possibly spare you till your time is up." 

VOL. II. X 
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"But, patrao, minha famUia is starving because 
there is no one to gather in the Bo^a." 

" You have got money, hire a camarada to gather it 
in for you.'* 

" Ndo poBBO ; besides, my mother is just dead, and I 
must go and bmy her ! " 

"When the conversation reached this mournful stage, 
it was generally convenient to fall back upon one's 
ignorance, real or assumed, of what the man was 
talking about. 

In most cases, if not veiy strongly urged on by his 
companions, the fellow would, after one or two mild 
rebuffs of this nature, give up the attempt as hopeless, 
and settle quietly down to his work again. A rough 
impatient refusal, by stirring up his pride, would, send 
him up the river like a shot out of a gun, willing to 
endure any forfeiture of money, ratlier than be spoken 
to or treated like an escravo. 

The general character of our Brazilian camaradas 
was that of high-spirited children, hence the suaviter 
in modo etc, policy of management was generally by 
far the best to pursue. 

Above all it was necessary to treat them with the 
strictest justice; for, as with all semi-barbarous people^ 
this was the virtue that appealed to their imderstanding 
with the greatest force. 

As I have already indicated, they had two, what may 

« 

be called, pet prejudices; — No. 1 being an absurd pride 
of free birth, which, in a land where slavery is still an 
institution, renders them abnormally sensitive as to 
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their mode of treatment by the patrao ; and No. 2, an 
insane fear of the Bugr^ Braho or Wild Indian. 

A good illustration of the ridiculous extent to which 
a Brazilian belonging to what we at home should call 
the labouring class canies his pride of free birth, is to 
be found in the very name camarada or " companion," 
with which he dubs himself. 

He is not too proud to do certain kinds of labour 
for hire, but he strongly objects to the logical sequence 
of being called a trabalhador or "labourer," which 
he considers as almost synonymous with escravo or 
" slave." 

In the large towns, where labour is abundant and 
living hard, this silly pride is soon knocked out of 
him; though, I must confess, he loses in the pro- 
cess much of the charm of manner which is natural 
to him in his more free and independent country 
life. 

f 

During the first few months of the exploration we 
lost several men by reason of pet prejudice No. 1. 

On the occasion of Messeno*s swamping me in a 
cataract, as already related, I removed liim from river 
to picada work. Taking this as a punishment, and 
his pride rebelling at the fancied indignity, the fol- 
lowing day he left the expedition, di-amng away two of 
his relations who sjonpathised and made common 
cause with him. 

Before he went away, I reminded him that, by so 
doing, he was liable to the forfeiture of the whole of 
his arrears of pay, amounting altogether to nearly 

E 2 
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eight pounds of EngUsli money. His answer, given 
with the lofty air of a perfect independence, was, 
**The doctor may of course do as he pleases, he 
may pay me or not, but in any case I go away (row 
w'e?n6ora)." 

A month later he applied to be taken on again, and 
was quite surprised when he was told, that having left 
at his own pleasure, he must now wait for ours, before 
being re-admitted to our service. 

Cases such as these were harmless, so long as they 
were confined to single individuals, and ordinary tact 
could always jirevent their spreading too far. 

As regards the extraordinary dread of tlie Brazilians 
for the Wild Indian, it is but doing bare justice to their 
courage, to say that tlie Bugrc is far more terrible to 
their imagination than to their actual senses. 

It must be, I think, a peculiarity of ignorant semi- 
wild people, like the Brazilian back-settler, to be 
more afraid of prospective and imaginative danger, 
than danger real and present. The Salto do Ubi, for 
example, lost its terrors, iimnediately it was ap- 
proached and looked in the face ; though, till then, its 
influence had been so potent, as to have been within 
an ace of driving a number of strong and otherwise 
brave men to desertion. 

As will be seen in the sequel, tlie Cataracts proper 
of the Ivahy, which commenced some 140 miles below 
Colonia Thereza, continuing almost uninterruptedly 
for fifty miles, were so dreaded in prospective, that at 
one time it seemed very doubtful whether ten men 
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would be found to accompany us down them^ Yet, 
when we ultimately came to close quarters with these 
Cataracts, the very same men, who had before spoken 
only of their existence with 'bated breath, now daily 
and hourly risked their lives in them with the greatest 
possible pluck and bravery. 

As ill luck would have it, no less* than two thu'ds of 
our men would be free at the end of the present 
month of March, and they made no secret of their in- 
tention of combining to force me to raise their pay 
largely, as the price of re-engagement. Our agent at 
Colonia Thereza had failed me ; no men were to be 
obtained through him. Curling was hundreds of miles 
away, and therefore I had the lively prospect of fighting 
tlie battle alone. 

Fortunately I had several days' warning of the plot 
that was brewing, and was enabled, before the end of 
the month came, so to split up the parties of the men 
as to render combined action on their part as difficult 
as possible. 

Even with this advantage I had verj'^ hard times of 
it, barely succeeding, after two days' wearisome and 
irritating negotiations, in coming to a sufficiently satis- 
factory agreement with them, by which I gained their 
renewed services at the comparatively small cost of a 
rise of twelve and a half per cent, in the pay of the 
skilled canoemen, leaving the others exactly where 
they had been before 

People who have only been accustomed to employ 
labom* in civilized countries, where it is abundant. 
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may perhaps find it difficult to understand whj more 
decided measures, such as they are in the habit of em- 
ploying towards their troublesome workmen, were not 
employed by us in our dealings with our refractory tm- 
phye$. Others, however, who have had to deal with 
those national nuisances, '' Trades Unions,'* will under- 
stand the impossibility of always carrying out justice 
with a high hand. They will sympathise with us in 
the long series of i>etty annoyances, struggles and even 
defeats, which we had to endure at the hands of our 
hired labourers, often with a smiling countenance, but 
sometimes, I fear, with a heart like that of Xero, 
fiercely longing that all camaradas had but one neck, 
that we might wreak our vengeance upon the whole 
class at one single blow. 

Had the official personnel of our Staff not been 
so reduced in numbers, long before the present stage 
of annoyance had been reached, one would have been 
told off to scour the surrounding countn- for new 
sources of sujjply that we might be released frt>m the 
oppressive thraldom of Colonia Thereza. 

Reader, I have exceeded the limits which I had pro- 
posed to myself when commencing this subject — always 
so sore a one with travellers in barbarous countries ; 
but it would have been almost impossible to have con- 
ve3'ed an}lhing like a just idea of this important con- 
dition of our life and work in fewer words. Like the 
insect world in summer, it was an ever present thorn 
in our side, and probably had more dii-ect and indirect 
influence upon the fortunes of tlie expedition than 
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anyone of the numerous other difiBiculties with which 
we had to contend. 

On the 4th of April, the somewhat severe responsi- 
bility that, since the 10th of March, had rested upon 
my imaided shoulders was at length to be removed or 
shared. 

It was within half an hour of sunset on this day, 
when, from one of my little camps on the river bank, I 
observed the usual signs announcing the approach of a 
canoe from up the river. First, a pair of broad winged 
Vaio9 came flying by, sheering widely off the bank on 
which our camp stood as they caught sight of the 
moored canoes. Next followed sundry couples of wild 
duck (jnairecinhas) all in full flight down stream, 
quacking methodically at regular intervals. After a 
few minutes, one or two Bigum appeared skimming 
along just above the surface of the water, silently, like 
black ghosts or evil spirits. No prophets of evil were 
they, however, on this occasion. They were the avant- 
coureurs of a canoe that was bringing Cm'ling back to 
the expedition. Presently the canoe itself appeared 
in sight, and with shouts and firing of pistols came 
racing down a rapid that stood just above my camp, 
and in another minute not only Curling but also my 
old friend Edwards landed on the bank. 

For a few moments I indulged in the blissftd hopes 
that the latter had come to fill the place left vacant by 
S — . Alas ! these fond expectations were speedily 
dissipated. He had come merely to pay us a flying 
visit of two days' duration, and we were still doomed 
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for an indefinite period to suffer from the want of an- 
other assistant.^ 

Now that our friend Edwai*ds had come so far to see 
us — for his Staff were still some four or five days* 
journey on the other side of Colonia Ther^za — ^it was 
incumbent upon us to do our best to render his visit 
both amusing and profitable to him. 

He had already seen something of the beauties of 
the Ivahy on the journey down from Colonia Ther6za 
to our camp, and he was sufficiently enthusiastic on 
what he had seen thus far, to encourage us to show him 
something more. He had done deer-stalking on the 
prairies, in addition to the milder sport of snipe, quail, 
and prairie-hen shooting, but there his experience of 
la cluisse in Brazil ended. 

The first object that met liis eye on aniving at my 
little camp, was a dead tapu* lying in a canoe at the 
landing-place, and our dinner on the same night con- 
sisted of fish (Dour ado) ^ and palm tops, followed by 
tapir steak and black beans, all more or less unaccus- 
tomed food to him. Thus hopefully his education into 
forest and river life had commenced, and earl}^ the 
following morning we started down the river in two 
canoes with dogs and guns, with the intention of actually 
showing our guest how we killed our tapu's. 

Unhappily the dogs had been huntmg almost every 

* To a man whose lot is cast in the Empire of the Southern Crosn 
the one virtue most abundantly needful, for his own peace of mind^s 
sake, is Patience. We lost our assistant in October, his place was not 
re-fiUed till tlie following July. 
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day for the last week or more, and were thoroughly 
sick of it, and not even Cachorronha could be got to 
follow up the tapir tracks on to which she was put. At 
length we got her to run a veiy fresh deer track, and 
the exciting music of her voice in full cry in the forest, 
cheered us up when we were almost in despair. The 
deer was br'ought down to the river after a smart chase 
by the canoes, captured by the tail, and killed with a 
knife. 

More than ever on this occasion did I become con- 
vinced that the real pleasure of a deer or tapir hunt is 
not when the game is in the water and the canoes are 
in chase, but while the music of the dogs is still heard 
hither and thither in the forest, and up and down the 
wooded slopes of the Serras, and while it is still un- 
certain whether the game is tapir, deer, or some small 
fry like the ciitia or 'paca^ or whether it will take to the 
river in sight or out of sight of the expectant hunters. 

• 

I must candidly admit that when the game is in the 
water, the remainder of the hunt is mere butchery, 
more or less exciting of course, but still mere butchery. 
The animal, if it is a deer or a tapii*, has but the 
barest chance of escape, about as much, perhaps, as a 
rat from a terrier in the open field. Certainly, I my- 
self killed every one of the fii-st fourteen tapirs that I 
saw alive, and the fifteenth only escaped because I 
could not get within 400 yards of it before it had 
got out of the river and dived into the forest. I re- 
member that I used frequentl}^ to say to myself, after 
perhaps a more exciting tapir hunt than usual, " Well, 
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I should much prefer a day's rabbit shooting with 
beagles in a small English covert, to all the tapir 
hunting in the world." 'Sow I would give something 
substantial for the chance of another shot at a tapir ! 

After the hunt, we continued our course down the 
river till we reached tlie foremost of the working 
parties, which was now not more than seven miles 
from the Salto do Ubi. Here we spent the remainder 
of the day, and, when night came, slept altogether in 
one large palm-shed, whose eaves touched the ground 
on two sides, the two ends being open. With me the 
novelty of these rude wild camps had long since worn 
off, but to our visitor, who was accustomed to sleeping 
every night in a well-ordered tent, with the luxuries of 
a comfortable bed and more or less elabomte toilette 
aiTangements, all was new and strange. 

On the next day, we again endeavom^ed to show 
Edwards a live tapir, but without success. This night 
we passed at an old camp, eighteen miles higher up 
the river, the same from which I liad fomaerly been 
expelled by the plague of fleas, and which I had not 
since visited. The last two or three corredeiras we 
ascended by moonlight, and the river was consequently 
seen in its utmost perfection of beaut}- and loveliness. 

The pnhjas had not departed from the camp, and 
I, therefore, passed a night of sleepless torment, my 
companions, however, sleeping peacefully as though 
there were not at least ten score fleas jumping about 
in each of then* hammocks. 

On the following morning, to om* great regret, our 
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guest departed. We gave hiin our best available 
canoe and three good'men, with a stock of provisions, 
to take him up to Colonia Thereza, and with three 
hearty cheers from om* two selves and Miles the cook, 
the only other European in the camp, started him on 
his somewhat long return journey. 

The very day after his departure, I came across a 
tax)ir in the forest, with which I had an exciting Uttle 
piece of sport. As it was diflferent from the common 
everyday river hunting or butcheiy, of which perhaps 
I have already almost wearied the reader, I will 
relate it. 

We, that is myself and a party of men, were sitting 
do>vn to lunch in the middle of the picada. I had 
been working with two instruments — the theodolite 
and the level— both of which were standing ifp in the 
picada, at the points at which I had last been using 
them, the theodoUte being about ten yards in front of 
where we were sitting, and the level about a hundred 
yards behind. All at once, Estudante — one of the 
hunting dogs which happened to be with us on this 
occasion — was heai'd to break out in full cry, scarcely 
more than a gunshot distant ; and immediately a 
magnificent tapir, with the dog close at his heels, 
burst out into the picada in front, and came gallop- 
ing blindly along the clean cut avenue, straight 
towards us. 

" Pedro, Pedro, the instrument, quick!" I shouted. 
The man nished forward, and, snatching the theodolite 
from its perilous position, established himself and it 
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in safety behind a gigantic, buttress-shaped Monjolo- 
tree, which just at this point partly jutted out into the 
picada. The tapir, mad with feai* of the dog, saw 
nothing besides, but thundered past, scattering the 
contents of our luncheon-bags in every direction, and 
utterly ignoring us, who had opened our ranks to right 
and left of his course to allow him to pass. 

I had got my gun with me, one barrel of w^hich was 
loaded with ball cartridge, and the men had drawn 
their pistols with the intention of opening fire on the 
animal's rear the moment he had passed. Their 
intention, however, was frustrated by the dog, which 
at times was almost on the tapirs back as it ran. 
Straight before them was the level, which in another 
few seconds would receive the impact of the tapir's 
big, hulking body upon its delicate organization, with 
a result that need not be described. 

There was notliing for it but to risk a shot, though 
with the two-fold chance of hitting the instrument 
and killing the dog. Seizing the fii'st opportunity the 
dog gave of sighting the animal's stern, I took a 
hunied aim, and pulled the trigger at sixty yards. 
At the report, the tapir dropped like a stone — this 
much I saw before the smoke from the baiTel obscured 
the view. Eushing forward to get clear of the smoke, 
I looked again, and lo ! both tapir and dog had dis- 
appeared from tlie picada. 

One of the Brazilians now shouted out that the shot 
had broken one of the animal's legs, and, just at that 
moment, I heard Estudante begin to " bay " in the 
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A Lucky Shot, 6i 



forest on the right of the jncada. Begardless of thorns 
and tliick jungle I dashed into the forest, making the 
best of my way towards the sound, and presently came 
upon the scene of action. 

The tapir was standing in a little rocky stream 
scarcely knee-deep in water, keeping the dog at bay 
by the threatening action of its head and fore-feet. 
One hind leg was broken just above the knee, and this 
prevented it from charging the dog, though just as 
I arrived on the scene, it made a vigorous but futile 
attempt to do so. Some of the Brazilians had ah'eady 
come up before me, but, knowing that I liked to finish 
off work of this kind that I had myself commenced^ 
were not attempting to interfere with the two animals. 

The tapir was elevating his, proboscis, shoT^dng his 
red gums and big front teeth, while the dog was 
perfectly mad with excitement, darting forward to 
within a foot of the game, and scarcely retreating 
before the savage blows with which, by means of its 
fore feet, the tapir was endeavouring to defend himself. 
A bullet through the brain delivered at close quarters 
ended the combat. 

This was the first tapir that I had killed on land, 
though it made the sixth that had now fallen to my 
gun. In the whole time — more than eighteen months 
altogether — during which I lived in the forests of this 
valley, I only shot one other tapir on land, though I 
bagged no less than twenty-eight of these animals to 
my own gun during that period. The second occasion 
was a very sunple one. I was coming up the river in 
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a canoe just at sunset, when one of the canoemen 
pointed out to me a tapu* standmg upon the bank, 
which was at that spot nearly flat and covered with 
long grass, apparently watching us. As I turned to 
take up my rifle which was lying behind me in the 
canoe, the animal wheeled round and galloped up the 
muddy gmss-grown slope towards the forest, ofiering 
a splendid mark for a bullet as he ran. Before he 
could get into cover I fired, and tumbled him over like 
a hare in a fallow, at seventy yards. 

Chances such as these are, however, rarely given in 
these regions of universal forest, and when, therefore, 
they do by chance occur, they are, as a natural conse- 
quence, all the more highly esteemed ; not the least 
part of the pleasure imparted on such occasions being 
the wonder and amazement with which such, to us, 
simple feats of sportsmanship are regarded by the 
Brazilians, who never dream of shooting at a bird 
flying or an animal running. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

The Jacar^. — Joaquim Soeira*s adventure. — A dive with a tapir. — ^An 
ant army. — Observations on ants. — ^The Taiiiandoa bandeira. — A 
mysterioiiB visitor. 

The Ivahy, for a distance of about nine miles above 
the Salto do Ubi, is remarkable for its greater depth 
and for the general sluggishness of its current. 

In consequence of this changed character of the 
river in this part, a new genus of reptile here 
makes its appearance, namely, the jacare, a species of 
alligator that grows to the length of seven or eight 
feet. 

My first acquaintance with this repulsive-looking 
beast, immense numbers of which we afterwards met 
with on the lower Ivahy, was made at one of the work- 
ing camps situated on the bank of the river about 
eight miles above the Salto do Ub&. A full-gro^vn 
individual had taken up its quarters a little below our 
camp, and was daily to be seen lying asleep upon the 
muddy bank, nearly at the same spot. 

On two occasions I went stealtliily out in a canoe, in 
the hope of shooting it, but each time the brute slipped 
into the water and disappeared, before my eye had 
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caught sight of it ux)oii its resting-place. On the 
second of these occasions, however, I did not return 
altogether bagless, for I discovered four baby Jacam, 
each about eight inches long, lying close to the spot 
which the old one had just vacated. Notwithstanding 
that even at their tender age they showed no little 
amount of vice, snapping at my fingers whenever I 
brought them near, I took them all prisoners without 
difficulty, and brought them into camp. 

We dug a little basin in the ground, which we lined 
with wet grass from the river bank, and here we kept 
them for some days, feeding them on little bits of 
fresh meat, whenever such could be obtained. 

They had a very cm-ious mode of taking their food, 
never condescending to take it tamely, but whipping it 
into their mouths with their tails by a quick concerted 
movement of the whole body, which was suddenly bent 
into the form of a semi-circle, and then again, after 
the object had been seized, as suddenly straightened. 
The sharp decisive way in which this double move- 
ment was executed gave one the idea rather of a piece 
of mechanism than of a living animal. One snap of 
the jaw was all the visible eating process. There 
was no biting, chewing, or gnawing. 

If a stone or a jriece of stick was ofiered, it made no 
difference; the tail whipped it into the mouth, the 
jaws snapped upon it, the body again sprang back to 
its stiff straightness, and the ugly-looking green eye, 
with its vertical black slit, stared evilly and un- 
blinkingly as before. I became weary of the unin- 
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teresting brutes after the first few days, and we 
therefore slaughtered them. 

One of the men of my party, by name Joaquim 
Soeiva, who afterwards became the hero of more than 
one daring adventure, conceived an intense longing to 
slay the old jacarcj for he had once lost a valuable 
dog through one of these reptiles, and his revenge had 
not yet been fully satisfied. 

Accordingly, when Sunday came, and he was free 
for the day, he gave out that he intended to do the 
deed. 

He took his double-barrelled pistol, loaded it with 
several bullets, after the approved Brazilian custom 
when real business is meant, and embarked alone in 
a little cedar canoe — ^the same in which I had been 
swamped by Messino in a cataract some months before 
— ^with the intention of putting his project into execu- 
tion. 

The jacare was asleep on its favourite mud bank, 
about one hundred yards below the camp. So cau- 
tiously did Joaquim approach, that the animal, usually 
so wary, was not disturbed, but remained snoozing 
comfortably in the hot sun, little recking what a mur- 
derous assault was about to be made upon it. Laying 
down his paddle softly and gently, Joaquim drew his 
well-loaded pistol from his belt, and, taking careful 
aim at the reptile's head from a distance of not more 
than ten feet, fired. The jacare gave a slight start 
and then lay quite still, while blood began to slowly 
issue from the wounds made by the bullets in its head. 

VOL. II. F 
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Joaquim^ liigUy delighted with his success, beaked 
the canoe upon the bank, and leaning over the bows 
got hold of the reptile by its tail and by one of its hind 
claws, and commenced hauling it on board. He had 
got the animal partly into the canoe, when to his sur- 
prise it began to show very disagreeable symptoms of 
restored vitality, dashing its tail about in such a 
manner that he could no longer keep his hold upon it. 
He still, however, retained possession of the claw, 
which, by bending it round over the gunwale of the 
canoe, he was enabled to secure beyond the utmost 
power of the animal to draw away. 

Meantime the canoe had drifted off from the bank 
into deep water, and now came the tug of war. The 
jacare was again in its element, and its strength and 
fiiry increased every moment, as though its naturally 
cold and sluggish blood was becoming warmed and 
quickened by the struggle. 

Two men from the camp, seeing the turn of afijedrs, 
pushed off to the rescue in another canoe. Before, 
however, they had time to arrive near enough to render 
aid, ihe jacare, finding a direct struggle to escape was 
useless (for Joaquim was both a plucky and a strong 
little fellow), changed its tactics, and, suddenly rearing 
up its head, seized the gunwale of the canoe between 
its powerful jaws, threatening to tear a great gap in 
the side. This sudden movement on the part of the 
jacari caused the frail craft to capsize, and in a 
moment, as I saw from my station on the bank, 
both man and reptile disappeared beneath the water. 
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The former almost immediately reappeared upon the 
surface, and was hauled into the second canoe, which 
had now reached the scene of the struggle. The 
jacare, however, was seen no more, and poor Joaquim, 
besides the aggrieved sense of defeat, had to bear both 
the loss of his pistol, which had sunk to the bottom of 
the river beyond recovery, and also the jeers and jokes 
of his companions. 

The jacare never reappeared in its old haunts. 
Either it died, or else, astonished and disgusted at the 
rough and unprovoked treatment which it had received, 
it had deserted the place. 

If cats have nine ]ives, jacarea certainly have twenty. 
It is almost impossible to kill them by any ordinary 
means. I once sent a bullet from a big Snider rifle into 
the back of the head of one of them, at close quarters, 
and the only apparent effect of this pretty strong 
treatment was to stir the brute's slow blood up to a 
frantic pitch of excitement, to which it gave vent by 
rushing about hither and thither on the surface of the 
water at a tremendous speed, till a blow from a varajao 
caused it to dive down and disappear beneath the 
waters. On another occasion I caught a half-grown 
jacare asleep upon a sandy island, and put no less than 
three big revolver-bullets into its head before I could 
quiet it. In spite even of this strong dose, it gave 
signs of vitality for four hours afterwards. 

It was very shortly after his fight with the jacare 
that Joaquim distinguished himself in an act of skilful 
daring which won my heart completely. 

F 2 
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He was out hunting with me on the river, and a 
tapir had heen brought down from the forest by the 
dogs in the usual manner, at which, after wounding it 
rather badly, I could no longer fire, on account of a 
cartridge having got jambed into the breach of my 
gun, rendering it absolutely useless for the time being. 
We continued, however, to hunt the animal with the in- 
tention of tiring it out in the water and then despatch- 
ing it with our /acoes. The sport was highly exciting, 
and we resolutely determined that our game should 
not escape us. The tapir was still swimming and 
diving, while our whole efforts were devoted to prevent 
it from getting out of the river on to the bank ; for, 
once in the forest, it would have been lost to us. 
Seeming at length to divine our object, it all at once 
made a determined rush for the side, in order to 
land; approaching so near the bank with that in> 
tention, that it did not even take the trouble to dive 
when the bow of our canoe, coming up from behind, 
actually touched its back. A sudden splash behind, 
and the next thing I saw was Joaquim in the water, 
clutching the tapir's ear with one hand, and striking 
his knife into its neck with the other. This was 
too much for the animal, which straightway dived, 
carrying Joaquim with it. In a few seconds both 
reappeared, Joaquim still clinging like a bull-dog to 
the tapir's ear. Blood was thickly tingeing the water 
around them, but whether it proceeded from the man 
or from the beast I could not tell. Still retaining 
hold of his long /acoo, I saw Joaquim once more strike 
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it into the thick neck of the tapir, which again inune- 
diately dived. Again, after a few seconds, both reap* 
peared upon the surface, but before I could reach 
them with the canoe, they had once more disappeared* 
Four times was this repeated, Joaquim never relaxing 
his hold, and incessantly digging his knife into the 
tapir whenever, by coming up to the surfince, his arm 
was free to strike. At last the animal became too 
exhausted from loss of blood to dive any more. The 
struggle was over ; the tapir had been conquered in 
its own favourite element. When I managed to get 
close to them again the latter was on the point of 
expiring, being but just able to keep itself on the 
surface by a last feeble effort. Joaquim kept his hold 
upon it till I came up, and then between ns we 
managed to secure the dying animal to the canoe rope, 
and thus prevent it from sinking. 

Joaquim then scrambled on board, and we towed 
the animal to the bank, by which time it was quite 
dead. 

A tapir, though never attacking a man wantonly, 
is by no means an antagonist to be despised when 
it is itself attacked and brought to bay. Not a few 
of our dogs were, at different times, maimed and even 
killed by them under these circumstances. The most 
remarkable point to be noticed in this particular case, 
was the manner in which the man still kept his hold 
on the tapir when the latter dived, and managed to 
bring it again so soon to the surface. He told me 
that what he did was this. The moment he felt the 
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tapir touch the bottom of the liver he pricked him 
under the belly with his knife, which at once caused 
the animal to rush up to the surface again, thinking 
that he had got another enemy beneath him. But for 
this presence of mind displayed by Joaquim, not all 
his pluck would have sufl&ced for the accomplishment 
of such a victory. 

Long as it has taken to narrate this occurrence, 
probably the whole time, from the moment when 
Joaquim jumped out of the canoe on to the tapir's 
back, to the time when he was again safely on board, 
did not amount to more than two minutes, the whole 
being one of the most exciting as well as the most novel 
of all the many tapir hunts in which I ever took a part. 

I once attempted, by myself, to capture a deer alive 
in the river, by seizing it by the horns as it was swim- 
ming, thinking that if a tapir could be held by the 
ear, a deer with about a tenth part of the strength of 
that animal, could certainly be captured in a somewhat 
similar manner. I never repeated such an experiment, 
for the animal almost wrenched my hand off by the 
sudden jerk or twist that it gave with its neck, and 
my wrist suffered for weeks after. 

One night whilst I was still living in the little camp 
near which Joaquim had met with his adventure with 
the jacarcy we were visited by a countless army of 
black stinging ants. I was asleep in my hammock, 
which, in common with those of the men, was sus- 
pended within the one big rancho that served to 
accommodate us all, when I was aroused by a pricking 
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sensation on different parts of my body. At first I 
thought it was my old enemies the 'pvXga^ come to pay 
us a visit in our new camp, but I soon found that 
the pricks were somewhat sharper than could be in- 
flicted by those diminutive creatures, and the moment 
that I moved, I found also that they were redoubled 
both in number and in force. Looking round the 
rancho I saw that most of the Brazilians were awake, 
and many of them squatting round the fire, which was 
just within the rancho, at the farther end. Such ex- 
pressions as ''formiga damnada " and *'formiga do 
diabo " caught my ear, which at once explained the 
nature of the disturbers of the peace. 

I put my foot to the ground with the intention of 
joining the group at the fire, when in a second it was 
stung and bitten in a score of places. I had placed 
it down in the very midst of a thick marching column 
of ants, some hundreds of which had immediately 
grappled hold and were now swarming up my leg, 
stinging and biting viciously as they went. With my 
hands I swept them off by fifties, and then, without 
leaving my hammock, struck a match and lit an oil 
lamp, which stood on the canteen close at hand, in 
order to survey the enemy. 

Immediately beneath the hammock there appeared 
a broad moving line, consisting of tens of thousands 
of ants, traversing the rancho fi'om one end to the 
other, off which various narrow lines were branching 
in different directions ; the space between these latter 
lines being occupied by individual ants which seemed 
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to be running hither and thither with no apparent aim. 
These latter were, however, as presently appeared, 
engaged in the most important work of all, namely, 
in foraging for supplies. 

Seeing how matters were on the ground below, I 
resolved to remain where I was, for as yet only a few 
scattered individuals had found their way into my 
hammock. Soon, however, I found that I was between 
two fires, for the ants were sending their skirmishers 
up into the palm leaf thatch above, from whence many 
were dropping in my hammock, and upon my un- 
covered head and neck, biting and stinging savagely 
the moment they came in contact with any part of my 
body. Looking up, I saw that the whole under surfiace 
of the thatch was covered with hundreds of thousands 
of the little animals, all running about in a state of 
the greatest activity, the noise of their movements 
amongst the dry palm-leaves sounding like the rustling 
of autunm leaves when a wind passes over them. 

In order to escape this second peril from above, I 
dived beneath my blanket, covering myself entirely 
with its ample folds. The ants, falling upon this, got 
entangled in the wool, and were thus effectually pre- 
vented from pursuing their explorations beneath it. 
Some few, however, found an entrance by running 
along the cords by which the hammock was slung, so 
that I was pretty constantly occupied under the 
blanket in killing these as fast as they made their 
presence known by bite or sting. The Brazilians, 
many of whose hammocks had been invaded en masse, 
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had surrounded themselves, where they were now 
sittings by a circle of hot ashes, which proved effectual 
in keeping the space within clear of the ants, excepting 
those that fell from the roof. 

In two hours from the time when this vast army 
first made its appearance in the rancho, not a vestige 
of it remained, either on the ground or in the roof. 
Every living individual had followed the onward move- 
ment of the broad central column, and departed. Only 
upon our blankets, where some niunber of individuals 
had got themselves hopelessly entangled, did any 
remain. On the following night we had another visi- 
tation from these same ants. As on the first occasion 
they remained two hours, and then entirely disap- 
peared. I never remember observing these ants except 
at night, and in vast aimies such as I have described. 
I observed, also, that they generally appeared in the 
same camp on two consecutive nights, and that the 
time of their stay was invariably limited to about two 
hours. 

Their marches are not mere mobs, but are regularly 
organised, and seem to be directed by officers, some of 
which are seen stationed on either side of the main 
line of march at short intervals apart, while others 
accompany the main body. Those which I take to be 
officers are quite double the size of the individuals 
forming the main bulk of the army. The stationary 
officers generally stand up on their hind legs, in which 
position they appear to both give and receive orders, 
which are communicated by individuals of the smaller 
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kiuil> whose duties seem to be something akin to those 
ixf iddes-de-camp. If one of these latter be watched, 
\i^ will often be seen to run down the column in an 
opposite direction to the general line of march, stopping 
for a second or more at each of the big stationary 
fi»llow8, and evidently telling him something by means 
of quick motions of the antennae, which are seen to 
rnpidly play with each other for that brief space of 
time. After communicating in this manner with 
Heveral of the oflScers, the little aide-de-camp will 
turn back, and be lost in the general throng of ants 
pressing forwards in one direction. 

I do not know whether any observer has ever given 
a complete account of these ants, with especial refer- 
ence to the mode and means by which the movements 
of their great armies are organised and directed. For 
iny part, I am convinced of the truth of the common 
theory that they converse with each other by means 
of touch, and that this sense answers to them all the 
purposes of a language more or less complex and 
intellectual. 

The skirmishers or foragers which are thrown out 
upon each side of the main column do not extend 
their explorations to any great distance, the general 
limit being from three to four yards on either side. 
Within this limit, however, no living animal organism 
escapes them. Grubs, caterpillars, spiders, insects of 
all kinds, have either to flee for their lives, or be killed 
and torn to pieces. As we have seen, they do not 
<5onfine their ravages to terra firma. They swarm up 
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any trees or poles, which happen to Ke on their track, 
to a considerable height. When they come to a rancho, 
no nook or comer of its roof is left unexplored, and 
the many scores of caterpillars, grubs, and spiders, 
which have been bred or have taken up their abode in 
the dry thatch, are routed out and utterly destroyed. 
Even wasps* nests do not escape, for, on one occasion, 
a small species of black and yellow wasp, having con- 
structed a nest on the ridge-pole of one of our ranches, 
these ants entered in the night and entirely destroyed 
it, so that in the morning there was not a vestige of it 
remaining. Mr. Bates, in his interesting work, " The 
Naturalist on the Amazons," gives a very graphic 
account of the destruction wrought by armies of these 
ants, amongst the lower animal life. My experience 
of them in many particulars tallies completely with 
the accounts that he gives. He, however, makes no 
mention of their being nocturnal in their habits. 

Many travellers in Brazil are accustomed to talk 
and write of the ants in that country as being one of 
its piincipal scourges, especially to the farmer and 
planter. I venture to think this is too sweeping a 
denunciation. Carnivorous ants, such as the species 
just described, cannot but be a great boon to the 
agriculturist in many instances; destroying, as they 
do, countless multitudes of caterpillars, and other 
insect larvse, which, were they allowed to live and 
multiply, would prove destructive to all vegetation. 
Everybody knows what a ruinous effect the wholesale 
destruction of small birds had at one time in certain 
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countries of Europe, and how speedily the fanners 
discovered their mistake, when their crops and their 
fruit-trees were devoured by the superabundance of 
insect vermin, which rose up in the land. If the 
carnivorous ants — and I believe that the great majority 
of ants in Brazil ai'e carnivorous — ^were destroyed, 
supposing such destruction were possible, it is safe to 
assert that the injury that would accrue to the farmers 
and planters would be disastrous. For, in such a 
<50imtry as Brazil, insect life is marvellously fecund ; 
and therefore, without the ceaseless war that is for 
ever being carried on against it in all its stages by 
countless myriads of ants, not a planter but would be 
eaten out of his estate in a year. For my part I 
always feel deeply grateful to the ant tribe in Brazil. 
Without thek counteracting influence, the forests, for 
at least half the year, would be absolutely iminhabit- 
able and even unenterable by any human being. 
Even as it is, the plague of insect vermin in the 
summer season is terrible enough, as I have suffi- 
ciently shown, and any addition to it would be quite 
intolerable. 

There is, however, one kind of ant, known as the 
Saiiba ant, which might, I think, with advantage be 
improved off the face of the earth. We used frequently 
to meet with it in the forest, winding along the ground 
in a long narrow line, each individual toiling under 
the load, of a great piece of leaf, four or five times 
bigger than itself, which it had robbed from some 
distant tree, and was now bearmg away to its colony 
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in another part of the forest. The fiinny part is to 
see these ants carrying the leaves vertically and not 
horizontally. When I first saw them, and noticed 
their leaf-canying propensities, I knew little or nothing 
about their economy of life. I used to fancy, from the 
fact of their being more frequently seen carrj'ing the 
leaves during the rains than during the Ary season, 
that their idea was to shelter themselves from the rain 
by means of these leaves during their marches ; and I 
wondered why they so stupidly persisted in carrying 
the leaves in the manner which afforded the least pro- 
tection. Mr. Bates discovered, after long investigation, 
the exact use to which these leaves were put. He 
says, " the leaves are used to thatch the domes which 
cover the entrances to their subterraneous dwellings, 
thereby protecting from the deluging rains the young 
broods in the nests beneath." His general account of 
these ants and their wonderful engineering works is 
most interesting. Notwithstanding the havoc they 
make in plantations by stripping the young trees of 
their leaves, there is no doubt that even these ants 
destroy a certain amount of injurious insect vermin, 
though it can scarcely be denied that, on the whole, 
this particular species is more of a curse than a blessing 
upon cultivated lands. 

Speaking of ants brings me naturally to the subject 
of the great destroyers of these insects, the Tainan- 
dods, or Ant-bears. The chief of these is the Taman- 
dod Bandeira, a specimen of which may now be seen 
at the Zoological Gardens in London. I have already 
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referred to this species of Tamandod, and suggested a 
possible use to which it might put its wonderful tail. 
Next to this remarkable appendage, the most curious 
parts of the animal are (1st) its elongated head and 
muzzle, containing a tongue nearly a yard in length, 
by which it is said to lick up the ants from their nests 
by fifties at a time, and (2nd) the enormous claw or 
talon with which each of its powerful foreUmbs is 
armed. This claw, when the animal is walking, 
folds up underneath the pad of the foot or hand, its 
point fitting into a small sunken orifice which exists, 
apparently for this very purpose, in the back part of 
the pad. 

I once had a long chase in the forest after a Tamandod 
Bandeira, which was being hunted by one of our dogs. 
I had no weapon with me but a revolver, and therefore 
it was some time before I dared to risk a shot at the 
animal, on account of the dog incessantly getting in 
the way. Sometimes it ran on all fours, and at other 
times on its hind legs alone. Each mode of progres- 
sion seemed more awkward to it than the other, and I 
could scarcely believe that it was a terrestial animal. 
Its powerful and well armed forelimbs are used, it 
is said, for pulling to pieces the hard dome-shaped 
structures of the white ant, upon which insect, we are 
told, it piincipally feeds. I never, myself^ came across 
any nest of this ant in the forests of the Ivahy, and yet 
the Tavmndod Bandeira was frequently seen and killed 
by us. In default of white ants, why should not the 
claws be employed for tearing open a passage into the 
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bees' nests situated \ in the hollow trunks of trees, 
the long tongue for inserting itself into the deeper 
recesses of the nest where the honey lies, and the tail, 
as before suggested, in warding off the attacks of the 
bees themselves from without, for which purposes it is 
most admirably adapted ? 

The Brazilians say that the Ant-bear is sometimes 
a match for the Jiaguar himself, and that instances 
have been known of the latter having been found dead 
in the embrace of the former, from which he had been 
unable to free himself even after the death of his 
would-be prey. 

On the evening of the 27tli of April, being then 
encamped about five miles above the Salto do Ub^, 
we had a mysterious visit from some animal, which 
boldly entered the rancho, in which not only I, but 
all the men of my party were sleeping, and carried off 
a leg of venison, from which I had but half an hour 
before been dining. We had on this day no dogs with 
us, they having gone on to the camp which was now 
being built at the Salto do Ub^. My hammock and 
that of Miles were slung at one end of the rancho, 
while at the other end a big camp-fire was burning, 
around which the remainder of the party were sitting 
or sleeping. 

It was about an hour after sunset. I was dozing in 
my hammock, and Miles was snoring in his. Between 
us on the ground stood my canteen, upon which were 
the remnants of dinner, consisting chiefly of the leg 
of venison, and two or three iron plates, knives and 
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forks. On another box close to my side, my rifle and 
an oil lamp were placed. 

The dishes all at once clattered. I looked, but it 
was too dark to make anything out, for the fire was 
at the other end of the rancho several yards oflF. 
Again the dishes clattered. This time I got up and lit 
the lamp, and then discovered that the leg of venison 
was gone. No animal could be seen; but I waited 
for perhaps an hour with my rifle on my knees, in the 
hope that, whatever it was, it would return. Nothings 
however, appearing, I put my rifle down and went to 
sleep, first letting the men on watch know what had 
occurred. The following day I went out on the picada^ 
and thought no more about the matter, except that I 
regretted the loss of a good leg of venison, which, now 
that I had no dog with me, was not likely soon to be 
replaced. When evening came, I returned to camp ; 
and after dinner turned in to my hammock, accord- 
ing to my usual habit, to enjoy a well-earned pipe. 
Miles had also turned in, and the lamp was burning 
between us. " Sir, sir, there he is again." I had 
just been talking to Miles about the nocturnal visitor 
of the previous evening, and wondering whether it 
would appear again this night, so I had no difficulty 
in understanding to what the '* he '* referred. I looked 
and saw an animal which appeared to me to be about 
the size of a dog, slowly walking across the field of 
view shed by the lamp, about eight yards oflF. My 
rifle was loaded and lying close beside me. I took it 
up, and, without raising myself fi:om my recumbent 
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position, cocked it and took aim. At the click of the 
spring the animal stopped and looked towards me. 
At that moment I fired, and then bounded out of the 
hammock to the spot where I had last seen the 
animal. It was not there. Only the track of the 
ballet in the ground, where it had torn up the loose 
soil on the surface, was visible. I was much discom- 
fited at not having killed the beast, whatever it was, 
and after standing about for two or three minutes with 
Miles and some of the Brazilians who had been 
turned out by the shot, speculating with them as to 
what the visitor could have been, turned into my 
hammock again. I did not at once lie down, but 
remained in a sitting position in the hammock, 
examining the rifle, and regretting that I had not got 
my gun, with which it was more easy to take aim at 
night. Certainly, not five minutes had elapsed since 
the report of the rifle had gone ringing and echoing 
away into the forest, when Miles, who again was 
sharper- eyed than myself, said ''there he is again, 
sir," and, to my astonishment, tliere was the same 
animal walking slowly and stealthil}"^ towards us, as 
though nothing had happened. The movement of my 
arm to put the rifle to my shoulder caused it as before 
to halt in its tracks. By the dim uncertain light of the 
lamp I took the best aim I could, and gently touched 
the trigger. This time there had been no mistake ; 
the big bullet had flown true to its mark, and when I 
agtdn reached the spot, there was the animal lying 
dead on the ground, the ball having pierced its fore- 

YOU II. o 
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head. It was none other than my old friend the 
Jacutericaf or " Painted Ocelot," whose barefaced 
marauding propensities were now well known to us. 

The extreme boldness of this individual was probably 
due to the fact of its having a family in the forest close 
by, dependent upon its exertions ; for it was a female, 
lean and gaunt to a skeleton. 

The chief food of the Ocelot is tlie Jacu (Penelope), 
which, as before stated, is very abundant in these 
forests, and as easy of destruction as a barn-door 
fowl. The presence of our expedition had the effect 
of considerably diminishing tlie number of these birds 
round their favourite resorts on the banks of the river, 
and as a necessary' consequence the various species of 
Ocelots, which preyed upon them, found their sources 
of supply grievously diminished. Hence their bold- 
ness in entering our camps at night, and robbing us 
from under our very noses. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Things problematical — A new project. — Lying agents. — The Uba 
Camp. — "Tempont mutantur." — Homeric feasts. — Fishing. — The 
Donnulo, king of fishes.— Tlie Urfi- — Death of the Toucan. — An 
acquaintance commenced. 

Nothing had been heard by us of our fellow- workers 
of the 8rd and 4th Staffs since their arrival at Miranda, 
now more than eight months ago. 

When Captain Palm left us early in September of 

the preceding year, in order to visit these Staffs, it 

had not then been definitely decided how far the 

exploration of the 2nd Staff should proceed ; whether 

it should terminate at a point called the Corredeira de 

Ferro, or " Iron Rapid," whichw as supposed to be the 

last obstruction to free navigation existing on the 

river Ivahy, and, therefore, the extreme point to 

which the proposed railway would rmi, or, whether 

it should be carried on by water as far as the Paranfi 

river itself. This point had probably been decided 

when Captain Palm met the 3rd and 4th Staffs at 

Miranda, after leaving Colonia Thereza, but owing to 

the great misfortune of his sudden death, we were 

o 2 
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still in ignorance of what decision had been arrived at 
between them. In round numbers the Corredeira de 
Ferro was 800 miles distant from Colonia Thereza; 
the mouth of the Ivahy, or, in other words, the 
Parana river, being no less than 100 miles beyond 
this, that is to say, 400 miles from Colonia Thereza. 

Thus a knowledge of the arrangements that had 
been made on this point was of some importance to 
us of the 2nd Staff, seeing that there was involved a 
difference in the length of our section, of as much as 
100 miles. 

As time went on, and we progressed farther and 
farther into the wild unknown country before us, the 
distance between us and Colonia Thereza ever in- 
creasing, we found, as was to be expected, that our 
troubles with the camaradas grew in proportion. It 
seemed very problematical whether the assistance of 
which we were so much in need would ever be forth- 
coming, and therefore it became necessary that we 
should, while there was yet time, devise some plan by 
which we might, if necessity demanded it, without 
any assistance whatever, carry the exploration safely 
through to the end. It did not require much wisdom 
on our part to foresee, that before very long a point 
would be reached when the friction of the ways and 
means would exactiy neutralize the power of progres- 
sion, unless, before that point was reached, power was 
added in the shape of assistance from without, or 
friction was removed by some radical change in the 
plan of operations hitherto pursued. Despairing of 
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the first from many disappointments, we set ourselves 
to work upon tlie second. 

Without attempting to lead the reader through the 
long reasoning process hy which at length we arrived 
at what seemed to he a fair solution of the prohlem 
that now heset us, I may in a few words explain what 
that solution was. Briefly and hroadly stated, it was 
this. The absolute revei'sal of the direction of the 
exploration, that is to sa}-, instead of continuing our 
present course, by which we were daily moving farther 
and farther from our base of supplies, we resolved 
to reverse it by first making a bold dash for the 
most distant extremity of the line to be explored, 
namely, to the river Pai^ana itself, and from thence 
to work upwards, towards instead of away from our 
supplies. 

The obvious recommendation of this plan would be 
that the friction, to use the same figure of speech as 
before, of the ways and means, instead of constantly 
increasing, would be continually diminishing, in pro- 
portion as progress was made. The chief difliculty 
would evidently lie in the stalling of the machine. 
Once set in motion it was but reasonable to suppose 
that, no longer being retarded by ever-increasing 
difficulties, it would gather strength as it progressed 
onwards, and not stop till its whole course had been 
fully run. 

The preparations for the carrying out of this project 
would necessarily take some time, for at present our 
supplies both of men and material were ver}' insuf- 
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ficient. It was now the beginning of the month of 
May, and it was thought that by the end of July or 
beginning of August the way might be sufficient!}"^ 
paved to allow of the first start for the Parand beiag 
effected. Side by side with the making of the prepara- 
tions, it was intended to carry on the exploration in 
its present direction, till a certain point marked on the 
map as the Salto d'Areranha was attained. Here it 
was proposed to establish and keep up a large depot of 
provisions and stores, which id fact would form a new 
base of operations some 100 miles nearer to us than 
the present one at Colonia Thereza. Turning to the 
accompanying map, it will be seen that there is a 
poiat, about another 100 miles down the Ivahy, called 
Villa Eica. This point marks the termination of a 
long and dangerous series of cataracts, which lie 
between it and the Salto d'Areranha. Here again 
it was decided to establish another depot. Yet 
100 miles farther down the river, at the point marked 
as the Corredeira de Ferro, a third and final depdt 
was to be established, unless, before that time came, 
news should reach us that the 4th Staff, to whom 
the river surveys generally had been entrusted, had 
been told off to relieve us of the survey of the 
Ivahy below the Coit* de Ferro. I may here, for 
the sake of brevity, anticipate a little the coui'se of 
events, and say that the 4th Staff did so relieve us 
of that portion of the work, and thus the necessity' 
for the establishment of the third depot was done 
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In addition to these depots it was proposed to keep 
up a constant transpoi*t service by means of canoes 
along the whole line from Colonia Thereza, to the 
extreme point at which the surveying party might be 
working at any given moment. This arrangement, if 
sufficient means or, in other words, a sufficient 
number of men and canoes could be obtained to carry 
it on, would be theoretically perfect ; for, by starting, 
in the first place, with a full three months' supply of 
provisions at each depot, irregularities in the canoe 
service, such as would at times be imavoidably brought 
about by floods in the river, accidents in the rapids, 
or other possible or probable causes, would have no 
immediate effect upon the working staff, which would 
still be able to continue di*awing supplies from the 
nearest depot. At the same time, the reserve supplies 
at the depots would be more or less constantly kept up 
by the transpoi*t semce, which, like a stream floA^dng 
into a tank, would be continually, though perhaps 
irregulai'ly, from the causes just mentioned, pouring in 
fresh supplies to them from above, to coimteract the 
constant di*ain which would ever be going on from 
below. 

It was not to be expected that the men who had 
already once compelled us to raise their rate of pay, on 
account of the increasing distance, and consequently 
increasing dangers and hardships of the exploration^ 
would tamely submit to accompany us another 200 or 
300 miles deeper into the wilds, without making a 
hard stniggle to obtain a still fui-tlier advance. I may 
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agnin Anticipate events by saying that in the end we 
obtained their adhesion to the new project, by giving 
in t(» another small rise of twelve and a half per cent, in 
tlic>ir wages, making therefore twenty-five per cent, as 
thtf total increase upon the original pay of the canoe 
IU0U. This under the circumstances must be con- 
Nidered a very moderate imposition. It is certain that^ 
had we not given ourselves plenty of time, from May 
to August, in which to arrange with the men, they 
would have compelled us to have about doubled their 
pay. This, in fact, was what they stood out for at first, 
tili Curling went himself a montli's journey into other 
pai*ts of the province, and collecting a large number of 
men, chiefly from the towns of Guarapuava and 
Tibagj', returned with them to the StaflF. Curling 
took advantage of this opportimity to establish an 
agency at the town of Tibagj', for the supply both o^ 
xaew and stores to the expedition. Though suc- 
cessful as regai'ds the latter requirement, this agency 
failed entirely in regard to the former. In a country 
like Brazil, where lying is a recognised commercial 
institution, without the aid of which no native dreams 
of titmsacting any imx>ortant business, it is very difficult 
to ascertain the true reason of the non-fulfilment of 
any engagement. Our agent declared that in this 
instance, the priests had worked against him, and 
prevented the men, whom ho had engaged for us, from 
coming. I should think, of all Roman Catholic 
countries in the world, Brazil is the least under the 
iiiflucuco of tlie priesthood. Indeed, in the province 
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of Parang, of which I more especially speak, the 
Padres have absolutely no influence at all with the 
masses of the people, whilst by the more educated 
classes they are held in the greatest contempt.* It 
is the landed proprietors, or large fazendeiros, who 
alone have influence with the Caboclo class from 
which our camaradas were drawn ; and it was unfor- 
tunately the case that our agent was closely con- 
nected with this landed class, which, as a rule, 
has the greatest objection to labour being drafted 
away from its neighbourhood. This, I have no 
doubt, was the true explanation of the failure of our 
agency at Tibag}' to obtain men. The w'dl was 
absent. 

The relations which exist between the two classes, 
the large landed proprietor or fazendeiro, and the 
caboclo or labourer (I use this term in default of a 
better) will be more fully explained in the sequel. 
At this time, however, we were ourselves ignorant in 
these matters, and fully believed om* agent's plea of 
the priestly influence having been exerted against us. 

To return, however, from these digressions. 

On the 1st of May I found myself once more at the 
Salto d'Ub^ The axe had been at work on the ri£;ht 

* If it is true of Europeans generally, as has been affirmed, that on 
going out to Brazil, they pitch their consciences oyerboard at the 
"line,*' more particularly is it true with the Italian priests, who 
come like hirelings to the country, and lead such lives, in very many 
cases, as to make their name a bye-word of contempt. Perhaps, how- 
over, the province of Parand may be unusually unfortunate in its 
ezjieriences in this respect. 
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bank at the head of the falls, and a large clearing had 
been made, where before the only sign of man's 
presence had been the solitary Indian path winding 
through the dark, still forest. Ranchos also had been 
built, and, in short, another little colony had sprung 
up in the wilds. 

Ciu'ling and I inhabited a hut which closely fronted 
the river, so that, when sitting at the table within it, 
working or at meals, we could see all that was going 
on in the wide bay which, as before described, stood 
at the head of the falls. 

One of our favourite amusements consisted in practis- 
ing with oui' rifles at the otters frequently to be seen 
sunning themselves on the rocks about 250 yards 
distant. If we ever hit them, we certainly never had a 
chance of bagging them, for they slipped oflf the rocks 
at the flash of the rifle, and were generally under 
water before the bullet could have had time to traverse 
the long intervening distance. 

The early mornings were cold and generally fogg}' , 
the thermometer going down to perhaps 45° Fahr. 
We invariably tmned out at sunrise, and, wrapped in 
our ample blankets, sat by the camp-fire, warming 
ourselves and sipping hot coffee, till all lingering 
drowsiness had departed, after which the day's work 
would commence. 

We did not breakfast till about 11 o'clock, when 
a repast, which would have won the hearts of even 
Homer's lordly revellers, was usually served up. Fish 
of many kinds, from the delicate sprat-like Alambari 
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to the kingly Dourado, or Brazilian salmon, first 
appeared. Huge ribs of tapir, or Launches of venison 
followed; for game was at this time so abundant in the 
neighbourhood of the Salto, that it was only necessary 
to take the dogs across the river to the opposite side 
of the bay, and land them there on the bank, to 
make sure of a tapir, or deer, beiag brought to the 
water within an hour. On two or three occasions 
we were able to shoot our dinner without leaving 
the camp, or at most were but obliged to get into 
a canoe, and paddle a few hundred yards to obtain 
it. The bay proved a regular trap to the tapirs, for, 
with a long rapid immediately above it, and a roar- 
ing cataract below, there was very little chance of 
escape, except by returning to the forest, and there 
were always enough guns and dogs at hand to prevent 
this. 

Fish were equally abundant, and were to be caught 
in great variety. In the still deep pools of the bay, 
the fat and sleek Suruhims crowded the bottoms. 
Cascudos in great numbers were captured nightly in 
our nets ; and close to the landing-place, the delicious 
little Alamharis* could at certain times be pulled out 
of the water as fast as hook could be baited and 
thrown in. 

The grandest fish of all, and the only one that 
afforded real sport, was the Dourado. Curling was an 

* These fish are abont the size of whitebait, and of even superior 
flayonr. The most taking bait was plain dough, a tiny ball of which 
put on the point of the hook, was usually all-sufficient. 
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enthusiastic fisherman^ and we used daily to go to- 
gether to the foot of the falls, where the water was 
swift and broken, provided with large steel hooks, 
several sizes bigger than a butcher's meat hook, at- 
tached to stout fishing lines and baited with junks 
of fresh deer and tapir meat, and there fish for our 
breakfast. 

The dourados were not too plentiful or too easily 
caught to cause the pleasure of this sport to grow stale, 
as that of tapir hunting had now to a certain extent 
become. One fish per hour on ordinary occasions was 
good work, and an unskilful fisherman could seldom 
land more than this. 

Owing to the fact of the dmirado being essentially 
a carnivorous, not to say bloodthirsty monster, we 
were, on occasions, enabled to land more than 100 
pounds weight of the fish in the course of a short morn- 
ing's work. When, for example, a tapir or deer had 
been killed below the falls, we had nothing to do but 
to bring the body up to the middle of the fishing 
ground, and there disembowel it. The dourados tast- 
ing the blood as it was disseminating far and wide 
down stream, would rush up by the score to the scene 
of operations, eager to get a taste of the fresh-killed 
meat. Plenty of hooks and lines were, on such occa- 
sions, in readiness for them, and they got themselves 
caught with the most astonishing rapidity, for as long 
a time as the blood continued to taint the water and 
excite their appetites. 

Now and then in the midst of the scene of excite- 
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ment thus caused, an otter would boldly come up and 
share in the sport ; seizing perhaps a fish, which was 
already caught upon a hook, and making away with 
the best part of its body, leaving the head only hang- 
ing upon the line. 

The colour of the dourado is black and gold, and it 
is by far the handsomest, as well as the gamest fish in 
the river. Its favourite localities are at the immediate 
foot of the larger cataracts and falls, where the water 
is swift and turbulent. It grows to an enormous size^ 
one having been killed by a member of the expedition 
that weighed eighty-four pounds. An epicure would 
certainly go into ecstacies over a dourado' b head, the 
substance upon which very much resembles the flesh of 
turtle. 

The romantic beauty of the scenery in whose midst 
the fishing-ground lay, added much pleasure to the 
sport. The river in this part was split up by islands 
into numerous little channels, down which, between 
walls of sweet smelling flowers, and overhimg by the 
feathery tops of the graceful IJhd reed, the water, still 
white with the foam from the Salto above, rippled and 
sparkled like a thing of life, over its clear bed of rock 
or gravel. The absolute perfection of climate, which 
now, at this time, ruled, and the complete sense of 
wild freedom in all the surroundings, gave also a charm 
that cannot be described. 

Besides fish and big game, there was another very 
delicate dish that occasionally appeared upon our table. 
This was a bird, something like a small pai'ti'idge in 
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appearance, called JJrii, an Indian word of the meaning 
of which I am ignorant. 

This bird we had not before encomitered. Indeed, 
it is never to be fomid except in the immediate proxi- 
mity of the bigger falls and cataracts. It runs about 
upon the groimd in coveys of from eight to a dozen 
individuals. When distui'bed, the birds generally fly 
up from the gi'ound, one after the other, with loud 
twitterings, and settle for a minute or two upon the 
low bushes and shrubs around, after which they fly a 
few yards and again drop down upon the ground. 
Their habits are insectivorous. They never leave the 
shelter of the forest, and, as far as I know, never go 
farther inland from the bank of their especial cataract, 
than from fifty to a hundred yards. Of what nature the 
peculiar attraction of a cataract is to the Vrin I cannot 
guess, unless it is that tlie food upon which it lives is 
found only in such neighbourhoods, and not in any 
other localities. 

It would not be difficult to kill a whole covey of 
them off in a day, for they never fly more than half a 
dozen yards, trusting for safety more to concealment 
by crouching on the ground, than to any powers of leg 
or wing. Like children playing hide and seek, one 
bird is sm*e, before many minutes, to betray its pre- 
sence by a nervous twitter, which is then taken up by 
all the others ; and then they lose their presence of 
mind, and fly up on to the small bushes again, pre- 
sumedly to see who or what their disturber is. 

I remained at the Salto d'Ubd ten days, and this 
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was the most enjoyable time of the whole three years 
that I spent in Brazil. 

I had almost forgotten to make mention of a sad 
event which occurred on the first day of my arrival. 
This was the death of the toucan. The poor bird had 
been a faithful and amusing companion to me for a 
long time, and I felt real sorrow when it died. A 
coroner*s juiy, sitting upon it, would have been justi- 
fied in bringing in a verdict of felo de se, for the cause 
of death was apoplexy brought about by persistent 
over-eating. It habitually devoured more than its own 
weight of food every day. 

On the 2nd of June, Curling once again left the 
Staff on an expedition up country to obtain men and 
supplies. On the 7th, I left our beautiful camp at the 
TJb& for another spot twenty miles lower down the 
river, where a new dep6t-camp was building at the head 
of the great falls of the Areranha.* 

Having been delayed en route by a tapir hunt, we 
did not reach our new destination till an hour or more 
after sunset, when it was already quite dark. In reply to 
our signals made while we were groping our way close 
in under one bank, ignorant of the exact position of the 
camp, men with flaming bimdles of dry bamboo stems 
appeared above us to guide us to the landing place. 

* The Salto de Areranha is the largest single obstruction that exists 
on the lyahy. It has a total fall, at low water, of about thirty-three 
feet in a distance of 800 yards. In time of floods the height of the 
fall is much reduced, owing to the tenden(;y such obstructions have to 
•* level up,", when the flow of water over them is from any cause 
increased. 
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By the lurid light of these torches and with the din 
of the great SoXto sounding pretematurally loud in 
the stillness of the evening, I commenced my acquaint- 
ance with a sport destined to be the scene of the most 
startling, as well as of some .of the most painful events 
in the history of the expedition. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Lnco theCaio&. — BvLgri panic. — On the trail. — Man hunting. — Sus- 
pense and excitement — ^The rancho, — Beea'-nest, or Bugri ! — The 
fvild Botocudo of Brazil. 

Day of the year, August the 16th. Time, 8 p.m. 
Scene, a pahn-ranc/to at the Areranha Camp. Dra- 
matis personae, — Luco a Caio^ Indian, and self. 

" The doctor does not know what these expeditions 
are,*' Luco was saying. 

"Never mind, I shall soon learn; and besides I 
want to see for myself what sort of fellows these are 
who are making cowards of us all." 

**The doctor will be very tired — we shall be two^ 
three, perhaps four days in the woods." 

**JVad e nada — we will take provisions with us to 
keep our strength up for that time. How many men 
shall we want ? " 

" Six or seven Camaradas horns will be enough."^ 

** Very well, choose your own men and send them 
in to me at daybreak for 'powder, and we will start 
to-morrow morning." 

Luco having finisLed his cigarette and pinga of 
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cachafa, rose up to go. *' Entdo ate amanhaa, Sr. 
doutor.^* 

" Ate avianhda Liico, remember it is settled ! " 

" Estd horn,'' and in another minute I was left 
alone in the rancho to my solitary cogitations. 

It will be necessary to go back a little way m order 
to find the key to this conversation. 

Several weeks had elapsed since the event spoken 
of at the conclusion of the last chapter. Many things 
had hapx^ened since then. A new assistant had at 
length been sent to us from Rio de Janeii'o. The 
first jaguar had been killed, having been caught 
prowling round one of the ranchos late one evening 
and shot dead by Armstrong, the storekeeper. 

The survey had been completed up to the Salto 
-d'Areranha, and the first start, in accordance with 
oui* new scheme of work, for Villa llica and the 
■Corredeira de Fen'o, had been made. Curling and 
Vander Meulen (our new comx)anion) had both gone 
down the river en route for these points, taking with 
them half-a-dozen or more cjinoes and about five and 
twenty men. A ro{'a was being prepared opposite 
the camp, as an additional safeguard against future 
shoilness of sui)pUes, which would, at the same time, 
aflbrd employment for the men who were ultimately to 
be left in charge of the depot. 

I remained at the Ai-eranha which had now become 
the key position of om* whole long line of communica- 
tions. 

All would have been well but for one cause of 
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anxiety, and this, unfortunately, a grave one. Within 
the last few days the old bugbear of the Bugre brabo 
had been suddenly, though not altogether unex- 
pectedly, resuscitated. A wild Indian had been seen 
by one of the camaradas who had gone into the forest 
at the rear of the camp to bring in fire-wood. He 
had raised an alarm, and the other Brazilians in the 
camp at the time had turned out in a body, with 
pistols cocked and knives drawn, and rushed into the 
forest in pursuit. Of course the poor Bugrd had 
fled, and after a time the men returned, having seen 
nothing. Whether true or false this incident was 
^he commencement of a panic, which from that day 
grew and developed at an alarming rate. 

But two days before the conversation with which 
this chapter opened took place, two men had applied 
for permission to return up the river to their houses, 
on the plea of sickness. Their request, however, 
having been refused, — the sham being palpable, — on 
the following morning it was discovered that a canoe 
^as missing, and with it, these same two men. The 
several watches, which since the supposed appearance 
of the Indian spy had been doubled, when inter- 
rogated, declared that they had heard nothing and 
knew nothing. It was veiy evident, then, that the 
two men had fled, and, what was more important 
still, that the remainder could not be depended upon, 
but might, and probably would, themselves desert 
before long under the influence of example and fear. 

To allow the present state of uncertainty as to 

H 2 
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the Indians to continue, to know nothing of their 
number, their* intentions, or even as to what tribe 
they belonged to, — ^for there was no doubt from the 
reports brought in from time to time by our scouts, 
that we were well within the borders of an Indian 
country, — was clearly playing into the hands of the 
timid and discontented, till in the end the whole lot 
would turn tail and flee up the river. 

Such were the circumstances, then, under which 
it was decided to make a bold effort to stop the grow- 
ing panic, once and for all ; or, at least, to prove that 
it was justifiable, and not to permit the expedition to- 
be ruined by the mere shadow of danger. 

Luco* was the one man with us who was thoroughly 
acquainted with all the ways and habits of wild 
Indians; for his whole previous life had been one 
long series of adventures with them. He, too, stood 
almost alone in not giving way to the general tone of 
panic which was now existing in camp. Upon him, 
therefore, my choice had fallen to carry out a plan 
that should cut at the very root of the panic, which 
seemed to me to be the offspring of sheer ignorance 
as to the nature and possible intentions of the Indians 
around us. 

This plan was a very simple one. It was to make 
an expedition into the forest for the purpose of 
finding out all we could about these wild Indians, 
and, if i)ossible, to establish some friendly relations 

♦ See Appendix, note H., " Luco tJi$ Cbioi." 
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with them. This was the expedition which Luco 
had implied would be no child's play for those who 
undertook it, and upon which I was resolved to go. 
Apart from the important results which I did not 
doubt it would yield, there was a smack of " Cooperian** 
adventure about it quite different from that of our 
everyday hunting or exploring expeditions, which to 
me was very enticing. 

In the morning, at the appointed time, six men, 
whom Luco, according to instructions, had picked 
out to form the pai-ty, entered my rancho all ready 
girt for the start ; and fine fellows they looked with 
their legs bared up to the knee, and feet broad and 
spreading, each toe standing out straight and sturdy, 
undeformed by boot or sandal. 

Luco himself soon after came in. He looked the 
perfect model of a backwoodsman. Like the others 
he was free from all clothing that might in any way 
impede freedom of motion. His sole garments were 
a thin cotton sliirt, a pair of ceroidas, or cotton 
drawers, turned uj) above the knee, and a short apron 
of untanned otter skin, secured round the waist by a 
broad leathern belt, into which were stuck the usual 
short double-barrelled pistol, and the long broad- 
bladed facdo, useful alike for picking out a thorn, 
cutting down a tree, or giving the coup de grace to a 
wild beast. His remaining equipments were a striped 
fawn-skin pouch in which were carried flint and steel 
and tobacco, suspended from the belt, and a strip of 
red cloth or baize flung over one shoulder and tied 
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loosely beneath the opposite arm, to serve as a blanket 
at night. 

My own equipments were necessarily more elaborate^ 
and included a strong pair of English shooting boots,, 
siirmounted by short deer skin gaiters for protection 
against thorns. Instead, too, of the double-barrelled 
pistol of the Brazilian, one of Daw's big-bore, central- 
fire six-shooters hung from my belt, side by side with 
a long steel-bladed hunting knife. A short Snider 
rifle with a pouch-fuU of cartridges completed my 
defensive outfit. 

All being ready and the l^t instructions having 
been given to those w^ho remained in camp, our 
little party of eight men started on its wild expedi- 
tion. 

Immediately behind the camp there was a lofty 
moimtain ridge, covered mth open forest, which rose 
to perhaps 800 feet above the level of the river, at 
the point at which we intended to cross it. Through 
this forest there were many paths, some made by 
ourselves, and others by the wild Indians whom we 
were on our way to seek. The two men, whom we 
had before employed as scouts, were both with us, 
and one of them now acted as guide. 

Slowly we filed up the long slope of the mountain, 
winding in and out amongst giant pirobas, stately 
cedars and huge ungainly looking Jlgueiros. The 
silence of the forest was broken only by the sweet 
melancholy note of the pomhay which was heard now 
near, and now far, seeming never to come twice in 
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succession from the same place, but always on the 
move, like the note of our own cuckoo. Presently, 
as the sun began to dispel the morning fog, the 
hoarse croak of the toucan also began to make 
itself heard, hailing in its own fashion the source of 
life from some tall tree top. 

We wasted no words on these or on any otlier of 
the familiar sights and sounds of the forest, which, 
as the day advanced, successively greeted us. We 
marched steadily on, following an old Indian picada, 
which our guide said would bring us a little before 
midday to a small deserted Indian schosse or hunting 
rancho, which he and his companion had discovered 
on one of their earlier scouting expeditions. 

Hour after hour the march continued, seldom a 
word being spoken by anyone of the party. Only 
now and then when some particularly inviting stream* 
let crossed our path was a momentary halt made, 
when each man, after first rinsing out his mouthy 
would lap up a little water with his hand, swallow it, 
and pass on. Once and only once did anything 
worthy of notice cause us to halt for more than a 
minute. A stream that we crossed was observed to 
be charged with tliick yellow mud, wliereas all the 
others had been perfectly clear. A slight consulta- 
tion was held, the result of which was that most of 
the men agreed that the mud was caused by nothing 
more important tlian pigs, which had crossed the 
stream at some point higher up, and by so doing, 
stirred up tlie clayey bottom and rendered the water 
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dirty for a certain distance below- Soon after this 
we actually came across fresh tmcks of pigs, showing 
that the opinion of the Brazilians was in all pro- 
bability correct. 

About midday we arrived at the schosse, wliich was 
a tiny bamboo hut, situated close to a small barreiro. 
It had evidently been intended as a i)lace of conceal- 
ment from whence the Bugres might shoot their 
arrows at the animals and birds that came to eat the 
barreiro earth. No signs of recent use however 
appeared, and we therefore sat down to rest for a 
short time and to refresh ourselves with beans and 
farinha, wliich, with a little deer meat already cooked 
and chopped up, was the only kind of food we carried 
with us. 

It was now that we expected our real work to 
commence. Up to the present the march, though 
long and tedious, had not been hindered or hampered 
by the necessity of any great caution. The ground 
we had been traversing had already been trodden 
more than once by our scouts and we were tolerably 
sure that no Indians would be found in this part of 
the forest. We did not make a long halt at the 
schosse, but as soon as the cravings of nature had 
been satisfied, belts were tightened and once more 
the march continued. 

Luco himself now led ; for the scout, who had 
hitherto guided us, knew nothing of the countiy into 
which we were entering. Neither indeed did Luco, 
but his knowledge of forest lore was superior to that 
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-of any of the other men of the party, and this was 
what was now chiefly needed. We were winding 
through a thick cane covert hy a path which seemed 
well used ; though heing very low and narrow, it 
obliged us continually to go in a stooping position, 
most fatiguing to the body. Every now and then 
Luco would stop for a moment and examine some 
twig or leaf, then go foi'ward again, apparently with 
renewed zest, I was walking immediately behind 
him, the other six men following in close order. 

Perhaps two hours had passed in this manner since 
we had started from the schosse. We had left the 
cane brake and were now moving along a path 
through more open forest. Luco had once or twice 
pointed out to me freshly broken twigs, showing tiiat 
Bugres had lately passed along it. As we proceeded, 
his eagerness seemed to increase, and I found it 
difficult, heavily equipped as I was, to keep up with 
him. All at once he turned round and said : " There 
are Bugres close in front, running before us." 

He had suspected this for the last half hour, which 

accounted for the eagerness that I had noticed. Some 

sign^ to me utterly imperceptible, had now it seemed 

•convinced him beyond a doubt that such really was 

the case. 

We all increased our pace to a sort of slouching 
run — the quickest motion which the pecuUar nature 
of the picada would permit of — for we had once more 
<;ome into a thick cane brake which would not allow 
iUs to run upright in it. In other respects the incada 
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had been carefully laid out by the Bugrcs in order 
to avoid as much as possible all steep and rough 
ground. 

For a quarter of an hour or perhaps rather more,, 
we continued running. We had again left the cane- 
jungle and were now passing through a bamboo under- 
growthy which was rapidly becoming more and more 
open as we advanced. Great pines also, here and 
there, appeared, towering up above the other trees, 
a sure token that we were approaching some more 
open part of the forest. 

Luco all at once stopped short. 

"Whatisit, Luco?*' 

** Don't you smell, patrdo ? " 

" No, what ? " 

" Fogo — Fii'e. We are near some encampment.** 

Luco again went forward though now at a slower anA 
more cautious pace. Presently he stopped once more. 

" Est^jumoB pertinhos. We are very close now ; I go* 
on alone." 

Without waiting for a reply, he loosed the red 
cloth which he had hitherto worn round his shoulders, 
and letting it drop off on to the ground so as to 
be perfectly unencumbered, advanced silently and 
stealthily, and was almost immediately concealed from- 
our view by a bend in the picada: 

We all stood still in our tracks waiting silently for 
his return. The smell of fire was now perceptible 
enough to us all. We waited for long minutes that 
seemed hours, and still Luco did not return. In-^ 
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action was lecoming painfuL I strained both eyes 
and ears to catch the slightest sign of anything, and 
my heart was pumping to such an extent with the 
excitement of suspense, as to render breathing diffi- 
cult. We were now to all intents and purposes, 
hunting wild men, and what excitement can be 
greater than this? A tapir or even a jaguar hunt 
is tame in comparison. Still no sign of either Bugre 
or Luco. The only sound was the buzz of an- 
occasional mosquito in one's ear. 

At length Luco reappeared, retm-ning as suddenly 
and silently as he had gone. 

" Well, Luco, speak ! what have you discovered ? " 

" A small clearing with a rancho and a fire in the- 
middle of it." 

'' Any Btigres?'' 

" Ndo sei, nao vL I don't know, I saw none." 

** Wliat are we to do, Luco ?" 

*' There may possibly be Bugres in the rancho y, 
though I do not tliink we shall find any. The tribe 
is ' Botocudo.' They will run if they can, but it 
not, they will fight. The rancho is ver}' small; it 
cannot contain more than six or seven Bugres ; we 
can capture them without fighting." 

"How?" 

" By making a rush all together at the rancho. If' 
any Btigrea are there they will be taken by surprise, 
and we shall capture them easily." 

Our plans were soon made, and, led by Luco, we 
once more advanced, each man, however, now leaving 
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Ms blanket and the provisions he was carrying on 
the picada, so as to allow more freedom of action. 

I could not help observing that the men who in 
«amp had shown themselves so susceptible to vague 
fears of these very Indians upon whom we were on 
the point of ourselves initiating an attack — though, 
•of course, W9 intended to inflict no harm upon them 
— were now absolutely free from fear, as far as could 
be judged by their words and manner. 

After a cautious advance of about five minutes Luco 
again stopped. "We are quite close: the rancho is 
not five bra/}a8 (ten yards) off in that dii*ection," point- 
ing as he spoke between two great pines which rose 
up tall and straight just before us. " The edge of the 
-clearing is here." We closed up our files and, at a 
given signal, rushed forward in a body. 

There was the little ranclw, as Luco had described 
it, with smoke rising up through its dome-shaped roof. 
In a moment we had reached and suri'ounded it, burst- 
ing our way into the interior through the yielding 
bamboo sides, for doorway or opening there was none 
to be seen. 

Alas ! our hopes were disappointed — the rancho was 
perfectly empty. A stone axe was lying upon the 
hard beaten floor, and a few gourds were suspended 
from the blackened roof. The fire appeared as though 
it had been replenished perhaps not more than an hour 
before our arrival. Luco was right when he said 
Bugrcs were running before us. We had evidently 
Jbeen discovered while on the trail, and the inha- 
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bitants of the rancho, being warned of our approach, 
had hurriedly fled. 

I had opportunity now of examining the whole place 
carefully. 

The clearing was very small — ^less than twenty yards 
in diameter. The rancho was placed nearly in the 
centre. It was dome-shaped, thus differing from the 
Coroado ranchos, and was constructed entirely of 
bamboo. The apex of it was only seven feet high 
inside, and the diameter at the bottom not more than 
nine feet. There had, apparently, originally been two 
small openings close to the ground for the BugrH to 
crawl in and out at ; our rush had however increased 
their dimensions perhaps four fold. The rancJio 
appeared to be about two years old and, from the 
continual fires inside it, the whole inner surface of the 
dome was covered witli a shiny black glaze, which 
gave an almost metallic appearance to the bamboo ribs 
or framework. 

At one end of the clearing was a large white-looking 
heap, which, on closer inspection, proved to be com* 
posed entii-ely of bones. This heap I somewhat care- 
fully examined, being anxious to find out what animals 
the wild Bugres managed to kill for food, and also 
whether they were anthropophagous, as, it is said, 
many of the wild Indians of Brazil still are. I found 
bones of many familiar animals, such as deer, pig, 
catia, and even tapir, and at length came to a lower 
jaw-bone, having the teeth still in it, which bore a 
most suspicious resemblance to a human jaw. I 
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showed it to one of the Brazilians, and he said it was 
the jaw, not of a man, but of a kind of monkey, called 
Btigio. I afterwards shot several specimens of this 
monkey, which is a *' howler," possessing a curious 
<5up-shaped cavity in the windpipe, by the aid of which 
the loud roar, for which these monkeys are so named, 
is produced. 

Near this bone-heap were a bed of gourds and 
another of tobacco. This latter I was very much 
•astonished to see, as I knew that the wild Indians of 
this part of Brazil were ignorant of the common use of 
tobacco. Luco, however, explained that the Botocudos 
used the leaf of the plant for rubbing over their bodies, 
tis a protection against mosquitos, from whose attacks 
even they are not exempt. 

One of the Brazilians just now discovered a bow 
with a bundle of an'ows, lying, as though concealed, 
just wdthin the edge of the jungle. While some of us 
were engaged in handling the bow which was already 
strung for use, and examining the cruel looking 
arrows, which were most of them full seven feet long, 
having long jagged heads of hard wood, Luco, whom 
the first sight of the weapons had recalled to his former 
cautious bearing, and who had left us for a minute, 
returned, and surprised me by the abrupt question, 
"** O Doutor quer vcr Bii{jrd? " (Does the Doctor want 
to see a Bugre ?) 

Those who heard him stared open-mouthed, wonder- 
ing what he meant. 

" The owner of that bow is now watching'us, and you 
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<*an see liim if you like." At the same moment Luco 
pointed up to the top of one of the tall pine trees 
irhich grew just outside the clearing. 

The tree was full a hundi'ed feet high, the trunk 
rising up sti*aight and branchless to witliin ten feet of 
the summit. At this point, crouching, as it seemed^ 
•close to the trunk, and resting on one of the branches 
which shot out at right angles to the ti'ee, a dark mass 
-could plainly be seen ; but that it was a man, or had 
even any resemblance to a man I failed to perceive. 
The Brazilians romid begtin to mutter "i? Bugre 
mcsmOy^ though, if it was a Bugrc, how he could have 
got up there I could not guess. 

In the meantime Luco himself took tlie bow and 
carefully fitted an arrow to the string. Having done 
this he walked neai'ly to the foot of the tree and began 
to make signs for the Bugrc, if Bugrc it really was, to 
descend. Not a movement, however, answered to his 
signals. 

•* That's no Bugrc, Luco : that's a bees'-nest ! " for 
we had often seen tlie nests of a certain kind of biting 
bee perched on the very topmost branches of trees, 
and I was therefore familiar enough with such a 
sight. 

** Espera nm pouco, Sr. Doutor. Wait a moment 
and you will see." So saying Luco pulled the bow 
several times as though to try its power, and then 
suddenly let fly the long slender turow up into tlie 
dark n)ass of mingled branch and foliage above our 
heads, in which the supposed Bugrc was ensconced. 
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There was a movement. There was no doubt now 
that it was an animal of some sort that I had supposed 
to be only a bees'-nest. Luco no sooner saw the effect 
of his shot than he threw down the bow and made 
renewed signs for the creature to descend. 

I could now make out that it was either a man or a 
monkey, though, from the height of the tree, I could not 
distinguish which of these two it was. Presently, as it 
moved into another position, I could see that it had long 
sl^^gy hair covering the face and neck, imparting to it 
a wild, fearful appearance. It was evidently making 
preparations to descend, and I, for my part, watched 
for the operation with great curiosity, for there was 
nothing but the rough bark to cling to, and the trunk 
of the great pine for at least sixty or seventy feet of 
its height was far too big to be " swarmed." 

The BugrSy for there was now no room to doubt but 
that it was a Bugre, was not long in showing how he 
intended to come down. 

Round his ancles was tied a withy of what proved 
to be split bamboos, leaving about two feet or thirty 
inches "play" for the feet. Under the anns was 
passed a similar withy, encircling both the man and 
the tree. Witli no other aid than these simple con- 
trivances, the Bugre appeared rapidly descending from 
his giddy height, looking more like some hideous 
ourang-outang than the human being he really was. 

In a few minutes he reached the ground. He did 
not attempt to escape, but stood facing us with a 
miserable, downcast look. 
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Though to some extent prepared for the sight which 
now met our ejes I could not repress an exclamation 
of astonishment and disgust Could Darwin have in- 
troduced an accurate picture of the being now before 




us iu bis work on the "Descent of Man," he would 
have done more to convince the mind of t)ie general 
public of the closeness of the connection existing: 
between man and monkey than any amount of writtea 
argument. 
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Imagine a being about five feet four inches high, bow- 
legged, naked and filthy beyond description. From 
the head of this being soot-black locks of tangled 
matted hair hung to below the shoulders. On each 
side of the head, secured to the hair with lumps of bees'- 
wax, were the skins and feathers of several toucans' 
breasts. Over the forehead alone the hair was cut short, 
after the fashion so much in vogue in England a few 
years ago with little boys and girls, allowing the use 
of a pair of black bleared eyes, which had neither 
brows nor lashes like ordinary human beings, every 
hair having been pulled out of them. Still more 
hideous and repulsive was the lower part of the face. 
A huge appendage, in size and shape like a big fir 
cone, formed of hard and poUshed wood, hung sus- 
pended from the imder lip, which was dragged down 
by the weight of the ornament (?) to some distance 
below the chin, disclosing the gum of the toothless 
lower jaw — toothless, that is as regards the front 
incisors — flanked by abnormally big and white eye- 
teeth. Saliva dribbled from the mouth tlius hideously 
distorted. 

The redeeming feature, if such a face could be said to 
be redeemable by anything, was the nose, which, con- 
trary to the usual style of Bugre noses, was distinctly 
Roman, bsing thin and slightly hooked. The whole 
face, and more especially the forehead, was fmTowed 
^-»AT)ly marked wrinkles, such as one sees in the 
of certain kinds of monkeys. Bound 
spended a necklace of teeth, bearing a 
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rsuspicious resemblance to human eye-teeth, which 
proved, however, to be those of the Bugioy or howling 
monkey, before mentioned. Boimd the wrists, waist, 
and ancles were twined thick coils of string, which 
were made from the fibres of a big stinging-nettle 
called Ortigu. 

The skin on parts of the body, more especially on 
the back, was mottled, black and brown, as though it 
had been burnt, feeling to the touch rough and coarse, 
like undressed leather. On other parts, more par- 
ticularly about the knees and thighs it hung down in 
folds, as one sees in the hide of a rhinoceros. The 
feet were broad though not large, and turned inwards. 
They were clothed with thick folds or wrinkles of 
tough skin, seemingly impenetrable by thorns or even 
by the sharp fangs of the Jarwraca itself. 

Such was the general appearance of the being before 
us. Luco had already put the tribe down as belonging 
to the Botocudos, the most brutish of all South 
American Indians, and now his opinion was confirmed. 
We were at last face to face with the wUd Botocudo of 
Brazil. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

On the traiL — Indian calls. — A night watch. — Luco's tales. — A night 
march. — Once more the "rancho.** — The capture. — The Boto- 
cudos. — Their terrible repulsiveness. — Their weapons and imple- 
ments. — The back trail. — Followed by a jaguar. — The hornets' 
nest. — The camp again. 

What was to be done with our unexpected prize ? 
To what good use could he be turned ? These were 
the questions now to be decided. There were stiU 
neai'ly three hours of daylight before us, and, not- 
witlistanding the laborious mai*ch we had already 
made, we were not yet disposed to rest upon oiu: 
oars. 

Luco addressed the Botocudo in both the Caio£ and 
Coroado languages, but he did not appear to compre-^ 
hend either. No ray of intelligence or understanding 
crossed his dull and brutish countenance. We tried 
by signs to make him understand, first, that we were 
not enemies, and secondly, that we wanted him to 
guide us to his people. 

The Botocudo at length seemed to understand what 
was required of him. Choosing one of the many paths 
that radiated from the clearing, he began to follow it 
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nt a good pace, closely followed by a tall, strapping 
young Brazilian, by name Pedro Baptista d'Araujo, 
who had been told off for this especial duty. The 
Bugre, however, seemed to have no idea of attempting 
to escape, the rapid pace at which he moved along 
the picada being no doubt natural to him at all 
times. 

Signs of the Bugres, as we proceeded, were numerous. 
Botten timber, split into small pieces by their stone 
axes, for the purpose of extracting the maggots of 
which all wild Indians are so fond ; hollow roots and 
stems of trees blackened by fire — ^for Indians on the 
march always carry fire with them, propagating and 
replenishing it at short intervals ; trunks stripped of 
their bark ; bands of cipos curiously twisted and tied 
upon them ; miniature copies of bows, sometimes with 
one, sometimes with many twigs, representing arrows, 
stuck in the ground beside them, whose signification 
was known only to oiu: guide, all told of the frequent 
. and recent presence of the Bugre brabo. 

The sun was getting low, we had been following the 
guidance of the Botocudo for nearly two hours without 
a halt ; Luco had several times dropped behind, re- 
appearing again in our rear, after a more or less pro- 
longed absence. On the last of these occasions, he 
passed the word up our files to halt. The strong 
hand of Pedro Baptista descended upon the naked 
shoulder of our guide, causing him to pull up short in 
his tracks. Luco, in a few brief words, explained that 
he believed we had over-shot the mark, for that he had 
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heard the bvainas * of the Bugrea signalling to each 
other in onr rear. 

We stood still and listened attentively. Presently 
the melancholy wail of a pomba came up, clear and 
distinct, from the forest behind us, and almost imme- 
diately, an answering note went back from a point on 
one side of our line of march. 

Without doubt the sounds were deceptive. They 
were a very clever imitation of the cry of the pomba^ 
produced by the wild Biujreg who were thus signalling 
to each other. I glanced at the countenance of our 
Botocudo guide, but it betrayed no unusual intelli- 
gence ; the same dead expression marked it, as here- 
tofore. 

It was exceedingly doubtful, however, whether he 
did not, in spite of his apparent dullness, intend to 
play us some trick. Certainly, from the fact that, for 
the last half hour, he had been guiding us in a direc- 
tion away from these sounds, which he must have 
recognised all along as proceeding from his own 
people, he did not intend to lead us to them. 

It was now within half an hour of sunset. We 
therefore camped, choosing for the spot one of the 
many little clearings of Bugre origin, which abounded 
by the side of the picada. Here we rested oiu: weary 



* The huzina is a kind of bamboo trnmpet by which sounds may be 
produced by akilful lips, resembling the plaintive and far-sounding 
notes of a certain pomba, or dove, which is one of the most charac- 
teristic sounds of the forest in the early summer months, namely, from 
August to October. 
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limbs, reclining upon the ground, waiting for darkness 
to come on, that we might, with safety, light a fire, 
listening meanwhile to the occasional " calls " of the 
Bugres, who, to judge from the gradual converging of 
the sounds, seemed to be collecting tlieir scattered 
numbers at a point about half a mile behind us. Luco 
gave it as his opinion, that this point was at the very 
same rancho which we had quitted some three hom-s 
before, and that we had, all this time, been following 
paths which had been leading us more or less in a 
circle round one and the same spot, namely, that on 
which the dome shaped rancho stood. Whatever may 
have been the object of our guide, he had over-reached 
himself, for we should now, with our present know- 
ledge, be able to surprise and capture the whole party 
of Bugres, 

Night came ; we lit a fire, and arranged watches. 
One of the Brazilians had thouglitfully brought some 
niate and a bomba or mafe-cup, with him, and with this 
aid the night could be passed pleasantly enough. We 
had brought notliing in which to boil water, but this 
did not matter, for bamboos grew around us, and their 
green hollow stems had many times before served in 
the stead of kettles. 

The night was beautifully clear and still, and through 
the dark foliage of the trees above now and then a 
bright star came and looked down upon us sleeping 
or watching, and passed on its way. The luxury of 
reclining full stretch upon the ground at ease, beneath 
the grand silent forest, breatliing the soft and piure 
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tropical air, after a long, toilsome, and exciting day, 
was indescribably pleasant and soothing. 

The watch that had fallen to my share did not com- 
mence till midnight, but for the long hours before this 
I could not sleep, knowing that wild Indians were so 
near to us in the forest — perhaps even themselves 
watching us. 

It was cmious to note the instantaneous effect which 
the sound of a twig snapping, had upon the watchers 
by the fire. I had frequently observed this same 
tiling before, even in our earlier and safer forest days. 
Men talking and laughing round the camp fire, with 
all the freedom of supposed security from danger, at 
that one little sound, instantly pause in their mirth or 
in the story they are telling, and listen in dead silence 
for its recurrence. A bough may break, or a tree may 
fall, and yet produce no stoppage of the flow of con- 
versation. The instinct is a true one, which attaches 
importance only to the lesser soimd. The snapping 
of a twig always betokens the footstep either of man 
or beast, and in these forests, unlike to civilised 
countries, all moving life must be presumed to be 
hostile till proved to be the contraiy. 

At length my watch came on — Luco was to be my 
companion. We drew up to the fire, and, squatting 
on logs with our blankets over our shoulders, proceeded 
to make ourselves comfortable with cigarettes and hot 
maU. The Botocudo was lying naked, close to the 
fire, apparently asleep. To keep himself warm he had 
taken a few brands out of the big fire, and with them 
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made another little fire on the other side of him, so 
tliat both back and front might be warmed at the same 
time. As a precaution against sudden flight, we had 
secured his ankles together with a piece of ctp(5. With 
this exception he was entirely free. 

Luco now unfolded the plan by which he proposed 
to capture the remainder of the Bugres, who were, as 
he believed, collected together in the old rancho, not 
half a mile from us. 

He proposed that we should start away fi'om our 
camp an hour before daybreak, so as to arrive at the 
€dge of the clearing in which the Bugres were, before 
dawn, that we should then lie in wait till there was 
sufficient light to enable us to distinguish objects 
readily at a few yai'ds' distance, when we should once 
again repeat our former rush upon the rancho^ and 
capture all who might be within, while still the greater 
part were asleep. 

The only difficulty would be in finding and following 
the path which led to the rancJio, for we should have 
to traverse it in the darkness. This, however, was a 
difficulty upon which Luco expressed no anxiety. He 
knew the exact direction in which the rancho lay 
from us, and when once the picada leading to it, 
had been discovered, he could follow it, as indeed 
could any one of our party but myself, through the 
thickest darkness, merely by feeling his way with his 
bare feet. 

To find this path in the first place, that is, tlie point 
whence it branched oflf from the picada, we had been 
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following the day before, we could use torches, for 
there would be little risk of our presence being dis- 
covered, while yet at such a distance from the ranciw. 

After these and all other details had been fully 
explained, we still sat by the fire sucking mcAe and 
smoking cigarettes, Luco telling yams about fights 
that his tribe, in alliance with the Brazilians, had had 
in former days with the Coroados Indians. 

In speaking of the Botocudos, Luco showed clearly 
enough that his opinion of them was of the lowest 
description. He said that their custom was to live in 
small families, such as the one we were now engaged 
with, because of the difficulty they experienced in 
finding sufficient food for their existence in large 
communities. Occasionally these scattered families 
combined together to resist some common enemy, 
such, for example, as the aggressive Coroado, but 
they were, as a rule, the most peace-loving and harm- 
less of all the Indian tribes. 

When, however, my companion began to talk about 
the Coroados Indians, it was easy to detect a tone of 
respect, if not of absolute fear in his voice. He told 
me of one fight, in which he, with some Brazilians and 
other members of his own tribe, had been engaged 
against the Coroados, in which even the women of the 
latter had taken a paii;. 

On this occasion the Caio^s and Brazilians, who 
were then at war with the Coroados, were encamped 
in a little clearing, that they had made in the forest, 
when, just before daybreak, the watch gave the alarm 
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of the stealthy approach of the enemy, which their 
keen ears had detected by the snapping of a twig or 
the rustle of a leaf in the forest. Immediately upon 
the alarm being given, a loud yelling and shouting 
burst forth from the forest in their rear. Most of the 
party, thinking the attack was coming from that 
quarter, faced round, and prepared to resist the ex- 
pected onslaught in that direction. Some of the more 
experienced men, however, suspecting a rme^ — the 
nature of the Coroado Indian being to give no sign of 
his approach till he is right upon his enemy — kept 
their ears and eyes directed to the side from whence 
the first suspicious sounds had proceeded. Slowly 
and cautiously, creeping nearer and nearer, their 
movements almost covered by the tumult going on 
upon the opposite side, and, as they doubtless thought, 
unsuspected by their intended victims, the Coroado 
cacique and his fighting men were actually approaching 
on this side to fall upon the rear of their enemies 
deceived by the shouting. Having thus succeeded in 
coming up to the verge of the open clearing, with a 
wild yell they rushed forward, to find themselves met 
by a well-delivered volley of arrows and buck-shot, 
from the bows and pistols of their expected victims, 
who had fathomed the rme attempted upon them. 
The first shouting had been made by women who are 
thus trained to aid their lords and masters in battle. 
Throughout the fight, which lasted but till broad day- 
light appeared, the women, themselves remaining well 
concealed in the forest, continued to harass and 
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perplex the Brazilians by their shouts and feigned 
attacks. 

Luco had a way of telling his exciting stories which 
though he scarcely ever raised his voice above a low 
murmiu: was most impressive. While he was relating 
the above story, which he did far more circumstantially 
than I have given it, I found my own ears instinctively 
growing keener and more watchful to detect the 
slightest sound in the forest around us. The Botocudo 
had not stirred once since our watch had commenced, 
but, notwithstanding this quietude on his part, I felt 
impelled to go to where he was lying, and examine care* 
fully the bonds of his ancles. My suspicions, however, 
proved groimdless. The cipo had not been tampered 
with, and the Bugre himself was soundly sleeping. 

Our watch was now to be relieved. When the next 
two men came to take our place by the fire, I laid 
myself down upon the ground, wrapped in my rug, 
with my revolver for a pUlow, and slept. 

It seemed scarcely a minute that I had been thus 
asleep, when I felt a hand upon me, and heard a voice 
whispering, " Doutor, doutor, ja inws s'embora.*' I was 
wide awake at once, and found all the party standing 
up by the fire, girt for the trail, the Bugre also standing 
silently by. 

We rapidly fell into our places, Luco leading the 
van. carrying a torch in his hand, and without a 
word being spoken, the final act of the drama was 
commenced. 

A dense fog had fallen over the forest since I had 
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first fallen asleep^ and now I shivered with the cold 
damp vapour penetrating my bones. After a quarter 
of an hour's torch travelling, we struck a picada which 
Luco said would lead direct to the rancho. It was no 
longer safe to continue to employ the torch ; it was 
therefore extinguished, and we now groped our way 
along in pitchy darkness, each man touching the man 
before him. The Botocudo was left behind when the 
torch was extinguished, in charge of one man, it not 
being thought advisable to incur the risk of his giving 
an alarm at perhaps the critical moment. 

Our march was now so slow, on accoimt of the 
greater caution necessaiy to prevent our approach 
being discovered, that the first dim coming of dawn 
was already visible, when we at length foimd ourselves 
at the edge of the well remembered clearing. The 
dai'k outline of the dome-shaped rancho loomed big 
through the white fog, as we waited silently not ten 
yards from it, watching the light grow. That the 
Bugris were inside it, was soon evident, for we heard 
sounds of breathing or murmuring, and smelt the 
odour of burning wood. Presently a movement in the 
side of the rancho, was dimly perceived, and a moment 
later, a Bugre crept out and stood upright in the open, 
looking around him. At this moment we rushed 

forward. 

» # » # # * 

Twelve miserable looking beings were squatted upon 
the ground sunk in the apathy of deep dejection. We 
had made -our capture without much difficulty. The 
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inmates of the ranclio were taken completely by sur- 
prise> and had offered hardly any resistance. There 
were two men, four women, and five children, besides 
om: first captive, making twelve in all. It was difficult 
to believe that in them we were really looking at speci- 
mens of our own kind. The men were simply terrible 
in their repulsiveness. The women, in consequence 
of their not wearing the lip appendage before described, 
were one degree less dreadful to look at. The children 
were pitiable objects, having enormously swollen 
1)ellies, with arms and legs as thin as sticks. All were 
entirely naked, though in the rancho was foimd a 
■coarsfe garment, something of the texture of cocoa-nut 
matting, apparently designed less for ordinary wear 
than as a coat of mail to resist the claws of wild beasts 
or the arrows of an enemy. Men, women, and children 
all wore their hair alike, that is, cut short over the 
eyes, but hanging in tangled masses down the sides and 
back of the head. All were adorned with toucans' 
feathers, stuck to the hair with wax. Most of them wore 
bead necklaces, the beads being little black seeds 
through which a hole had been pierced for the recep- 
tion of the string. Amongst other curious things such 
as tooth necklaces, string amulets, and the like, we 
found two articles which Luco said were deer " calls." 
One was a collection of dried deer and pig trotters, 
perhaps five-and-twenty in number, each secured to 
separated pieces of string, the free ends of which were 
tied altogether, so as to leave about six inches play for 
each trotter, thus forming a kind of rattle. 




ItTONE AXE AND WOODEN ARROW HEADS. USED BY BOTOCUDO 
WlLli INLIIANS. 
Ko. I.— PntntiitrBbwUngrrumiinibuKiulcn. 
Noi Sand 4.— KorUnlr, dear, nig, uid the larner monkeji. 
Ko. t. — For bitdl Hud tbs ■maUer klndu of mouliay*. 

1 VtL IT., f. 117, 
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The second was like a baby's toy, being merely a 
dry gourd attached to a short handle. Tliis gourd con- 
tained seeds, which had been put in through a smaH 
hole, which had afterwards been closed with bees'-wax. 
Thus another kind of rattle was obtained which served 
a similar purpose as the first. 

A lasso made of the bark of the black ci'po was also 
found in the rancho. Before tliis, we had seen a simi- 
lar lasso set in a tapir track, and no doubt the Boto- 
cudos obtain their food as much in this way, as by 
shooting with arrows. 

There were four kinds of arrow heads amongst the 
bundle of arrows which we also found. They were all 
made of the wood known as the poo d'arco which is 
perhaps one of the hardest and strongest kinds of 
wood that grows in the forest. The bows were made 
of Cabriuba preta, another very strong and tough wood, 
which, however, is not remarkable for elasticity. In 
fact none of the bows, though they were full seven 
feet in length could be drawn more than eight or 
nine inches, and this only by a great exertion of 
strength. 

One of the three men now captured was very remark- 
ably diflferent from the other two. In the first place, 
he had both beard and whiskers, of which his com- 
panions were entirely destitute ; in the next place, his 
skin was a shade lighter than that of the others, his 
features generally having more of the Brazilian, than 
of the pure Indian cast in them. So remarkable was 
his resemblance to a Brazilian, notwithstanding the 
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hideous distortion of the lip and the long growth of 
matted hair, that it was noticed by us all, and one 
iftiggested that he might actually be a Brazilian who 
had been kidnapped in his youth by the Botocudos, 
and brought up by them. We spoke to him in Portu- 
guese, in the faint hope that he might understand us,, 
but no ; his countenance remained dull and dead like 
those of all his companions. 

It struck me as being very curious that these Indians, 
who belong to a tribe the most brutal and degraded of 
all the South American aborigines, should, in so many 
respects, have the same ideas of personal decoration as 
ourselves. Their gaudy feathers in the hair — ^their 
necklaces and bracelets of teeth and seeds — and even 
their lip appendages, were but the ruder modifications 
of our own fashions. The modem, highly cultivated 
European has certainly some artistic instincts in com- 
mon with his brother the Botocudo, one of the most 
remarkable of which being the apparent necessity 
which both find of boring some one feature or another, 
and suspending something thereto. 

Though we had captured the Botocudos so easily, it 
was evident that they were not unprepared to fight. 
No less than four bows were found already strung for 
use in the raiicho, with a number of arrows ready be- 
side them. Besides these, there were two heavy clubs 
which would have made formidable weapons in prac- 
tised hands. These clubs the Botocudos used for 
making paths through the forest. They were each 
about four feet long, and fi*om two to three inches in 
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diameter, and were exceedingly strong and heavy for 
their size, heing made of piroba saplings. The great 
mass of the imdergrowth of this part of the forest 
consisting of bamboo or cane, a club, skilfully used, 
is almost as efficient a path-maker as the facdo of the 
Brazilian. The phrase " beaten path " thus becomes 
very literally correct when applied to the picadas made 
by these Indians. 

The two men whom we had just captured each wore 
in addition to the ornaments already mentioned, the 
half of a cutia's lower jaw suspended to their necks. 
All the teeth, with the exception of one incisor, had 
been extracted therefrom. This tooth had been 
brought to a fine edge, probably by being rubbed on a 
stone, and with it the handle of the stone axe, pre- 
viously found by us, the bows and the lip appendages 
had all been cut and polished, the tooth marks upon 
each being plainly visible. The arrow heads had 
been fashioned by the same primitive implement. 
The shafts to which the arrow heads were fixed w^ere 
formed of single pieces of bamboo from five to seven 
feet in length, and about five-eighths of an inch in dia- 
meter. The mode of joining the head to the shaft 
was very simple, and in all cases alike. One end of 
the bamboo was split in several parallel lines as far as 
the first joint, which was always about five inches from 
the extremity. Into this receptacle the lower end of 
the aiTow head was inserted, and rendered tight fitting 
with bees'-wax, which was probably poured in in a 
melted state. Round the joint, narrow strips of the 
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strong and imperishable bark of the black cxfo were 
firmly bound, the ends being fastened oflF neatly by 
being inserted into splits made for the purpose in 
the bamboo stem below the joint. 

Each arrow had two feathers, taken from the wing 
of the Jacu. These feathers were very roughly tied to 
the shaft by string made of fibre from the inner bark 
of the palmito. The bow-strings were very thick, and 
were made of the same material. It was a curious fact 
that all the string was made exactly on the same prin- 
ciple as our own cord or rope manufactures, tliere being 
always the three orthodox stages of yarn, strand, and 
final string or cord. 

The articles I have now enumerated and described 
formed the absolute total of the arts and appliances of 
life of these wretched beings. 

We gave them a portion of our beans and farinha to 
eat, which they devoured eagerly, and now, for the 
first time, we heard the sound of their voices. The 
sounds produced by the men, were, to oui' ears, of the 
most woeful and lugubrious description. Power of dis- 
tinct articulation was almost totally lost by reason of 
the hideous distortion to which they had voluntarily 
subjected the lower lip and jaw ; thus, no words con- 
taining such letters as b, m, and p, or sounds requiring 
the natural use of the lips, could be pronounced or 
produced with distinctness. Perhaps tlie most un- 
pleasant effect in the speaking of the men, was the 
dribbling of saliva which constantly went on, down the 
lower lip and wooden appendage thereto suspended. 
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This was naturally suggestive of imbecility, and indeed 
the appearance of the men generally was that of the 
most repulsive form of idiocy. 

We had now accomplished the chief part of our task. 
The objects for which the expedition had started were 
almost gained. It only remained to convince our 
captives, by kind treatment, that we were Mends 
and not enemies, and to show once and for all by 
ocular demonstration to our remaining panic-stricken 
camaradas, how altogether ignoble were the objects of 
their dread. 

By signs we made the Botocudos comprehend that 
they were to accompany us in our march back to the 
river. They showed neither willingness nor unwilling- 
ness, but obeyed passively. Each woman of her own 
accord took up one child to carry it. The remaining 
child was given to the bearded chief, and thus, with 
one of our strange companions between each of us, 
our backward trail was commenced. 

The excitement which had hitherto borne us up 

being now past, I began to feel acutely all the varied 

petty annoyances which always accompany a forest 

march. First, the stooping position that we were 

forced to maintain for long stretches at a time, owing 

to the lowness of the picadas, was terribly fatiguing. 

Then the continual slaps in the face from some small 

twig or stem were a source of incessant irritation. 

Thorns that we had not noticed before also added 

their quota to the general discomfort. 

We made no halt tiU long after noon, when we 
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rested for one delicious half hour by the side of a little 
streamlet which crossed the j>ica^. Towards evening, 
when we were about two miles from camp^ we found 
that we were bemg trailed by a jaguar, whose deep 
grating roar was at intervals heard in our rear. It 
seemed to keep not more than a hundred paces 
behind us, moving as we moved, and stopping as we 
stopped. The Botocudos evidently recognised the 
sound of an enemy, and for the first time seemed to 
exhibit fear. In the parts of the forest inhabited by 
Botocudos, jaguars are generally man-eaters, and will 
often follow a man, as this one was now following us, 
a whole day, waiting for an opportunity of pouncing 
upon him when unprepared. 

From having been by far the most heavily equipped 
of our party, I was now the most tired of all. When 
we reached the foot of the Serra d'Areranha, behind 
the camp, and commenced the steep ascent, my 
strength gave out altogether. Every few minutes I 
was obliged to lie down and rest, and every quarter of 
an hour or less, I had to moisten my lips with cacha^a 
to give me strength to proceed. When we at length 
reached the top of the Serra, and started to take a 
short cut down it through the open forest of the 
summit, we were unlucky enough to disturb a hornets' 
nest, and several of us, including myself, were stung 
severely. This put the climax to my woes, and the 
remaining haK mile or so into camp was performed by 
me in an almost stupified condition from the pain of 
the stings and intense fatigue. Luco was right when 
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he had said " The doctor does not know what these 
expeditions are." 

We announced our safe return by a blowing of 
huzinas and a salvo of pistol shots, and the last thing 
I saw, before entering my comfortable rancho and 
tumbling^ exhausted into my hammock, was a crowd of 
Braziliis surrounding o^ new guests, talking and 
gesticulating as though they had gone out of their 
minds at the strange sight presented by the wild 
Botocudos. 
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On the 24th of August, that is, about one week 
after the events of the last chapter, Luco, who had 
gone out again with a small party to explore the forest 
in a diflferent direction, returned with another batch of 
fourteen Indians, similar in all respects to those pre- 
viously brought to camp. There were now, therefore, 
twenty-six Botocudos in our camp, and these probably 
represented the whole Indian population of the forest 
for at least ten miles round us. 

Panic had disappeared, for our strange guests had 
proved themselves the mildest and most submissive of 
human beings, and had, moreover, speedily become 
friendly and at ease with us, exhibiting no desire to 
return to their forest life. A certain amount of watch 
was kept upon them, and one or two of the more 
important ranchos were kept as forbidden groimd. 
With these exceptions they were allowed to wander 
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about the camp at their pleasure. We made them 
build a coujJle of small ranchos for themselves at one 
extremity of the camp, in which they slept at night, 
and where the women and younger children remained 
most of the day. 

Though we had no intention of keeping, or even of 
allowing our wild guests to remain beyond the time 
necessary for them to become thoroughly familiar with 
us, yet for our own sakes we early commenced the 
process, of civilisation upon them. Thus, immediately 
upon the arrival of each party in camp, two of our men 
were told oflf to wash each man, woman, and child in 
the river, this first operation being urgently needed. 

In anticipation of some such intercourse with 
Indians as we were now having, our staflF had been 
supplied at the outset with about £30 worth of gaudy 
calicos and red cloth, besides such nick-nacks as 
beads, looking-glasses, knives, and scissors in abim- 
dance. The fonner now came in useful, and, within 
a very few hours of the first anival of the Bugres, 
each adult, after having been thoroughly washed and 
scrubbed in the river, was supplied with some sort of 
garment, either cloth or calico. It was curious to 
notice that, when the clothing was first given to them, 
they seemed to have no idea of what use to put it to, 
but, after wearing it for a little time, would drop it 
unconcernedly here and there about the camp, and 
return to their primitive nakedness. By the second 
day we had taught them better manners, and after this 
it was rare that one appeared outside his own rancho 
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except apparelled with some decency. Within their 
own quarters, however, all garments were invariably 
discarded. 

On the third day after the arrival of the first 
party of the Botocudos, an addition was made to their 
number by the birth of a little Bugre. In a book 
such as this, intended for popular perusal, it would 
not be convenient to enter upon a description of the 
ceremonies and customs which, as exempUfied in this 
instance, accompany the advent into the world of a 
yoimg Botocudo. Some of these customs are, however, 
very curious, and, as far as I know, altogether unique. 

I have already spoken of the long matted hair worn 
in common by all the Botocudos. It may certainly be 
taken for granted that this hair of theirs had never 
been either washed or combed since the day of their 
birth. In most cases it was so matted and tangled 
that we found it quite impossible, even after many 
hours' labour, to get a comb through it. Naturally 
it was straight, and in the majority of cases black. 
There were, however, two exceptions, in which the 
hair, when washed, came out dark brown. For the 
sake of cleanlinesss, we cut the hair of the men short, 
while that of the women was gradually got into a 
" combable '* state by working upon each individual 
head for perhaps an hour or so every day for many 
consecutive days. With the children, as was to be 
expected, we found less diflSculty in reducing the 
hitherto imtamed locks into some rule and order. 
Amongst the twenty-seven individuals comprising 
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the total of our Botocudo guests, there were two in 
whom, •from their age and from the projects formed 
in reference to them, I took an especial interest. 
These were two children, a girl and a boy, aged 
about eight and nine respectively. They appeared to 
be brother and sister, and had been brought into camp 
with the second party of Botocudos. In view of future 
possible entanglements with other Indians of the same 
tribe, it would be of the greatest importance to us to 
have the means of conversing with them to prevent 
perhaps unpleasant misapprehensions on one side or 
the other. It was also certain that we should never 
get a better chance of supplying this desideratum than 
the one now aflForded. 

The choice lay between these two children and one 
or more of the adult men. It was more than doubtfrd 
whether it would ever be wise to put ourselves at all 
into the power of any one of these latter, whose 
natural sympathies with his own people would always 
render him a standing object of distrust and suspicion, 
notwithstanding the apparent guilelessness of his 
nature. This distrust could not be felt for children of 
such a tender age as eight or nine years, who would 
probably make themselves thoroughly at home with us 
in a very short time, and learn our language suffi- 
ciently to act as interpreters with far greater rapidity 
than any one of the older Indians. The choice fell 
then on these latter ; and the process of adaptation to 
our purposes was at once begun by separating them 
from their brutish kindred, and placing them in a 
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rancho attached to our own, under the especial charge 
of our own servant. The separation produced no sign 
of disapproval from the parents or kindred of the two 
children. I think it likely that the degradation of 
humanity in the adult Botocudo is so great as to have 
left almost nothing of the affection of parent for off- 
spring beyond that natural instinct felt by the brute 
creation, which of course only lasts till the offspring 
has arrived at an age when it can take care of itself. 

It was a strange sight to see the Botocudos wander- 
ing about the camp with dull, downcast looks, stopping 
now and then to pick up from the ground some frag- 
ment of food that had been dropped, and beyond this 
exhibiting no curiosity and no wonder at any of the 
strange things that surrounded them. 

The only occasion on which I observed them stirred 
to any excitement was once, when one of their number 
in his wanderings about the camp, happening to come 
across a pile of worm-eaten fire-wood that had just 
been brought in from the forest by the cooks, foimd in 
it one of the large white maggots which Indians, 
monkeys, and coatis * are all alike immensely partial 
to. On making the discovery he gave a loud *' ugh ! '* 
which was taken up by the other Botocudos scattered 
about, and thus transmitted to their distant ranchos, 
where ten or a dozen of them were as usual reclining 

* Coati, an animal something between a monkey, a'pole-cat, and a 

pig. Curling possessed a tame one for some time. Its tricks were 

most amusing. It became an adept at eyerytbing, from cleaning 

ed hot ashes out of pipes, to standing on its head in a swinging 

hammock. In its wild state it is most destructive in the plantations. 
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in indolent sloth. The eflFect was electrical. A regular 
stampede of them took place from one end of the camp 
to the other, where the pile of wood was. Themaggots, 
which were about an inch and a half to two inches long 
and very fat, were eagerly pulled out of the rotten 
wood and devoured alive^ save only their little black 
heads, which were thrown aside as being, I suppose, 
too hard for even Botocudo digestion. 

On the evening after this occurrence the Indians 
got up an entertainment in their ranchos, which we 
imagined was a sort of thanksgiving after the unex- 
pected feast of maggots. The entertainment was, as 
might be expected from the whole natiu-e of the Boto- 
cudo, of a most monotonous and lugubrious character. 
It consisted in a chaunt upon two notes, wholly made 
up of vowel soimds, the even flow of which was un- 
broken by a single consonant. This performance was 
given by the men alone, who stood in a circle round 
the women squatting on the ground, and beat slow 
time with the feet. This not very amusing entertain- 
ment was continued half through the night without 
intermission. 

One day I happened to witness a curious mode of 
curing a temporary ailment practised on one of the 
women by her husband. The woman was apparently 
suffering from the eflects of over-indulgence in eating, 
as by signs she kept signifying that the seat of her 
complaint was the stomach. Her husband presently 
rose up from the floor of the rancho, where he had 
previously been lying half-asleep, and approaching his 
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slcl( s|H>iUie> who was squatting upon the floor moaning, 
tooJk ofi* his necklace of Bugio's teeth, and hegan to 
i^oouub her vigorously therewith, like a man grooming 
a horse, from the neck to the waist, both down the 
back and in front. So powerfully did he use his for- 
midable implement that even through the abnormally 
thick skin of his patient blood began to flow in several 
places. Every two minutes he would stop to dash a 
gourd ftdl of water over her body, and then once again 
vigorously resiune the rough combing operation. 

The whole process occupied about a quarter of an 
hour, and, notwithstanding that the pain must have 
been considerable, the woman submitted to it with the 
utmost stoicism. An hour later she was walking about 
the camp to all appearance perfectly recovered. No 
doubt the effect of this curious treatment was merely 
to restore the proper circulation of blood throughout 
the body, which had been temporarily retarded by 
over-indulgence. It probably combined in an inex- 
pensive form the merits of a brandy and soda and a 
Cockle's antibilious pill. 

It cannot be said that the better acquaintance with 
our rude guests which we gradually made did more 
than increase the loathing which their first appearance 
had so naturally excited. Perhaps this appearance, 
repulsive as it was, more especially in the case of the 
adults, was the strongest link that connected these 
Indians with the human family. Their habits, as iax 
as we had opportunities of observing them, belonged 
far more to beasts than to men. 
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Unfortunately for us, and, as it afterwards proved^ 
for the Bugres also, we found that it was far easier to* 
bring them into camp than to get rid of them again. 
Two attempts were made to send them back under 
escort to their old forest homes, but in both cases 
they returned to us the following day. It was impos- 
sible to keep them with us, if only on account of the 
cost of feeding them ; we therefore, after keeping them 
for nearly a fortnight, despatched them up to Colonia 
Thereza by one of oiu* returning fleet of canoes, 
begging the director of the colony to put them under 
the charge of the tame Coroados Indians to be housed 
and fed in their village. At parting the bearded 
chief made me a present of his own lip ornament, 
represented on the next page. 

Poor Bugres I their end was sad. One by one they 
died, some even before reaching the colony. A kind 
of epidemic dysentery broke out amongst them, caused 
probably by the change of food, and especially by the 
salt, to which, in their wild state, they were wholly 
unaccustomed. The malady commenced with the 
children, who were its earliest victims, and then 
rapidly extended to the adults, who died off one by 
one, till, when a month later I went up to the colony, 
I found but two of them alive out of twenty-five who 
had started from our camp. 

There yet remained the two children, whom we had 
picked out to remain with us to be trained as inter- 
preters, and they formed a far more pleasing study 
than their brutish kindred. 
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I was at this time much engaged in preparing plans 
and reports, and was consequently for most of the day 
occupied in the engineers' randw, which in Curling's 
absence, I now occupied alone. Being of ample 
dimensions, a large fire was always burning upon the 
floor in one part of it, and I accordingly encouraged 
the two Botocudo children to spend as much of their 
day as they liked in the rancho with me. Their 
favourite occupation was the cooking and eating of 
small fish or birds, such as parrots and toucans, that 
were from time to time brought into camp by the 
Brazilians for their use. This cooking was generally 
done in the ashes. They seemed to know every joint 
in the body of a bird, or other animal, dissecting it 
siu'ely and rapidly, with the aid only of a piece of split 
bamboo stem. 

It was easy to tell that they had been accustomed 
to hard times in their former state of life. Not the 
smallest particle of anything that could possibly be 
eaten in the birds or fish, would they waste. Each 
bone was picked absolutely clean, and even the 
entrails were devoured. 

While birds and flesh generally were always baked 
in the ashes, fish they occasionally roasted, which they 
did in the following manner. 

Two smaU forks of wood were stuck into the ground 
close to the red hot ashes, arranged at such a distance 
apart, that the head of the fish rested on one fork, 
and the tail on the other. Beneath the fish, thus 
suspended, a tray, usually consisting of a piece of the 
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inner bark of a 'palmxix)^ was placed to catch the 
moisture that dropped in the course of the roasting. 
By means of a feather dipped into this liquid, they 
kept the fish constantly basted throughout the opera- 
tion, putting their whole mind into the work. When 
one side of the fish was done they turned it, trans- 
ferring its head to the fork where its tail had 
previously been, but never laying the fish on its side 
or on its back, the reason of this probably being that 
the fish were cooked without being first cleaned. 

Both the children were first rate mimics, and were 
keen to pick up any fiEimiliar cry of bird or beast in 
the forest behind the camp, imitating it and then 
telling its name to anyone who happened at the time 
to be taking notice of them. The various melancholy 
notes of the pombas they were especially fond of 
imitating. Evidently they had learnt to produce these 
sounds almost as soon as they had begun tq talk» 
By hearing the two children imitate sounds, and then 
repeat the names of the animals to which they be* 
longed, I soon began to know a number of Botocudo 
equivalents. The boy especially was not only a quick 
scholar, but an apt and persevering teacher, never 
resting till his listener had caught firom him the exact 
pronunciation of the word he was teaching. Both 
children were very lively, as well as intelligent. In 
these respects, therefore, they differed greatly firom 
the adult Botocudo, who, according to our experience, 
was dull and stupid to the verge of idiocy. 

We had taken some pains to improve the external 
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appearance of our young guests. Our servant, the 
Swede Oberg, who had been a tailor in former days, 
made frocks for the girl, and suits of clothes for 
the boy. Both children were regularly washed every 
morning, and their hairs combed. We had at first 
some difficulty with them at night, on account of their 
not understanding the use of blankets. On one occa- 
sion, I was startled on awaking suddenly, to see both 
of them in the ranchoy lying down upon the ground 
with little fires put aU roimd them. This was their 
only idea of keeping themselves warm in the night. 

On the 28th of August, three days after the main 
body of the Botocudos had been despatched to Colonia 
Thereza, the little girl became ill, and on the following 
day, the boy became similarly indisposed. I first 
observed that the girl was not well, by noticing that 
she had bound her forehead round several times with 
a long piece of string, so tightly that the string 
seemed to have actually cut into the flesh. This is 
the common habit of the Botocudos when suffering 
severe pains in the head. She ate nothing duiing the 
day, but kept constantly scraping her tongue with a 
strip of bamboo. When the boy became ill, he be- 
haved in an exactly similar manner, binding his head 
and scraping his tongue. It soon became evident 
that they were both suffering from the epidemic 
which was even now, though unknown to us, begin- 
ning to commit havoc with their kindred, who had 
gone up the river. 

After the fourth day, the boy began to improve, but 
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the girl continued to grow worse. On the seventh day, 
it became evident that she would die, and her brother 
was therefore removed from the rancho which the two 
had hitherto occupied together. Her constant cry wag 
for ** uch " (water), and " Oita," which we supposed 
was her brother's name. 

On the evening of the eighth day she died, and the 
foUowing morning she was buried just without the 
boundaries of the camp, close to the bank of the river.. 
The boy by this time was nearly well, and it was 
pitiable to see him constantly coming to the rancho for 
the next few days, to look for his sister, and, not 
finding her, wander about the camp repeating the 
word Oitdna to everyone he met. We did not let him 
know that his little companion was dead, for fear of 
the effect that it might have produced upon him. It 
was therefore a long time before he ceased asking for 
her. However deadened and brutalised the feelings of 
the full-aged Botocudo may have become by reason of 
his hard life, it is certain from the affection which 
these two children displayed towards each other, that 
in childhood there is not much innate difference 
between their nature and our own. 

The death of the little Indian was soon to be 
followed by another very sad event, which came about 
in this wise : — On the 7th of September, the day being 
Sunday, most of the men, and there were but nine 
now at the Areranha, had gone out to amuse them- 
selves either by hunting or fishing; myself, Oberg, 

1 the Brazilian cook alone remainiag in camp. 
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Even the Botocudo had been taken out hunting with 
the Brazilians. 

Johanne, our Swedish carpenter, I could see from 
my rancho, quietly engaged in fishing from a canoe 
moored to the opposite bank of the river, about 200 
yards distant. From the holloaing and shouting 
proceeding from a little distance down the river, it 
was evident that some noisy Brazilians were, accord- 
ing to custom, venting their exuberance of spirits on 
the water in that direction. I envied them their 
careless enjoyment of life, for hard fate compelled me 
on this day to submit to the torment of the Borrachudo 
fly, — ^which pest was at this time rampant in camp, — ^and 
remain in the rancho writing letters and instructions. 

I noticed after one shout, perhaps a little more 
vigorous than usual, that the holloaing abruptly ceased; 
but I thought nothing of this, and went on alternately 
writing, and giving vent to maledictions upon the 
blood-thii'sty Borrachudos. 

Suddenly I was astonished by the apparition of 
Johanne, who now for the first tinxe I observed had 
left his station on the opposite side of the river, rush- 
ing into the rancho with excited manner, and in his 
broken English saying the words, " One Brazilian ha^ 
drown ! *' 

Comprehending him in a moment, I waited but to> 
give directions for hot bottles and cloths to be got 
read}'. I then ran down with him to his canoe, and 
getting in, we paddled as hard as we could towards 
the spot where the shouting had beeYi. 

L 2 
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Two men, with white faces and dripping garments, 
were stainding upon a rock in shallow water, endeavour- 
ing to bale out the water with their hands from a canoe 
that showed unmistakeable signs of having been recently 
upset. There had been three men, and one was beneath 
the water. None of the three could swim. The two 
on the rocks said their companion had been under 
the water more than a quarter of an hour. They 
showed the spot where they believed he had gone 
down, and I hurriedly took off my boots and clothes 
and dived down to search for him. 

The water was barely seven feet deep, but it was 
not till I had dived four or five times and searched the 
bottom over a considerable area that I succeeded in 
finding the body. The moment we had got it on 
board we poled quickly up to camp, and, having 
landed, for a full hour tried all the remedies with 
which I was acquainted for restoring life in such 
cases. Then we gave it uj) as hopeless. 

The imfortunate victim was Pedro Baptista, one of 
the men who had been with me on the first Indian 
hunt. The three, according to Johanne's account, 
were larking in the canoe, which was but a small 
cranky affair, w^hen all at once he saw it turn over and 
precipitate them into the water. This was when the 
last shout was given. Pedro Baptista alone of the 
three had failed to catch hold of the overturned canoe, 
and, after struggling a few seconds on the surface, had 
gone down like a stone to the bottom, reappearing no 
more. The other two having clung to the canoe had 
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been rescued by Johanne. All three were men from 
the prairie-town of Guarapuava, which accomited for 
the fact of their not being able to swim, there being 
no river there. 

Pedro was a finely-made, powerful young fellow, of 
about twenty yeai's of age. His father was engaged in 
making canoes for us near Colonia Thereza, and his 
brother was one of the men who on this day had gone 
up the river to hunt. 

In the evening this party returned, shouting and 
singing, having bagged a tapir. 

The sudden change from joyous shouting to silence 
told more eloquently than any words that the brothers 
had met again, for the body was still lying in the 
rancho nearest the landing place where it had been 
first brought. 

On the following day Pedro was buried, not far off 
the grave of the little Indian girl, which was itself not 
yet three days old, and later on a rough wooden cross 
and railing were pat up tp mark and protect the spot, 
which had now become the burying-groimd of the 
camp. 

This sad accident lost us three good men to the 
expedition, for we could not refuse to allow the father 
and brother to go away when they requested permission 
to do so. Many other men, relations of Pedro, were, at 
the first sudden shock of the occurrence, also anxious 
to leave, but by persuasion they were ultimately induced 
to remain. 

The events which had happened had, for the time. 
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sickeDed me of the Arenmba camp, and I rejoiced 
when, a week or two later, it was decided that I 
should go on an expedition to a distant part of the 
province of Parang where fresh scenes and an entire 




change of life would be open to me, and the memory 
of the past melancholy days somewhat obliterated. 

It is with a sore heart that I have now to request 
the reader to bid a long farewell to the Ivahy river, as 
far at least as these present pages are concerned. 
The inexorable natural law that decides the exact 
limits of relationship between volume and space cries 
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" stop " ; and no Mendly genii of Arabic fame is forth- 
coming to demonstrate on my behalf how something can 
go into nothing. 

To me this is the more trying, because, whilst en- 
gaged in writing the foregoing pages, I ever consoled 
myself for their numerous defects, of which I am only 
too conscious, by fond indulgence in the belief that I 
was but kneading the doiLgh of the pudding, while the 
plvms that were to render it attractive for literary con- 
sumption were merely being held in reserve for a little 
while, to be brought in at the last as a bonne bouche. 

To the reader, the narrative thus cut short in its 
career, may seem but a case of "happy release." 
Should such be his verdict, I shall at least be able to 
extract therefrom the consolation not denied to the 
heretic of the dark ages, who, when his persecutors cut 
off one by one his fingers, his nose, and his ears, 
thanked God on each occasion that there was so much 
the less of him left to suffer the final torture at the 
stake. 

In the less probable event of the reader sharing my 
regrets at the abrupt conclusion of this portion of the 
narrative, I may then not the less console myself with 
the hope of some day taking up the lapsed thread and 
continuing it to the end, through the final, and, to ns 
who were engaged in these events, most stirring scenes 
of our life in the wild valley of the Ivahy. 

It is because this book has a somewhat wider 
purpose than that of being a mere record of personal 
adventure and wild living, that space has now to be 
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afforded to the description of other scenes and modes 
of life than those which have hitherto filled the lion's 
share of its pages. There is work to be done 
and there are intelligent sympathies to be enUsted in 
other directions also. To these, then, I would now 
pass on. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Bound to the Ribeira.— The camp of No. 1 Staff.— The Pass of the 
Ivahyzinho. — The delights of the prairie. — Palmeiras verms Ponta 
Qrossa. — ''Herya-mate ;'* its preparation and its commerce. — 
The Barrigoi. — Fact and fiction. — A mistake. 

If the reader will turn to the map accompanying 
this book, he will see there a river, running nearly 
due east and west, its nearest point being about forty- ' 
five miles northward of the town of Curitiba. This is 
the river Bibeira, as it is commonly called : or, to give 
it its full name, Bibeira de Iguape. 

It will be seen that this river runs through a very 
moimtainous coimtry, which is indeed perhaps the 
most generally mountainous district of the whole 
province of Parana. Unlike that of the Ivahy, of 
which we have just taken leave, the valley of the 
Bibeira and those of at least two of its leading 
tributaries, namely, the Bibeirinho and the Assungui, 
are all more or less thickly populated, and are con- 
nected with each other by mule tracks, as well as by 
waterway. 
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As might be expected from the rough nature of the 
^country through which it passes, the Bibeira in its 
upper course is an impetuous torrent-like river, full of 
corredeiras,) and other such-like obstructions to navi- 
gation. Below the last point marked on the map — 
the Porto de Apiahy — the river begins to change its 
character, and sobers down to a more equably flowing 
stream. About seven leagues beyond this point again, 
at a settlement called Iporanga, every obstruction to 
free navigation entirely disappears, and from here 
steamers of light draught can run right away to the 
Atlantic without fear of either being broken in a rapid, 
or stuck in a shallow in their coiurse. 

A not inconsiderable trade in agricultural products 
is carried on both eastward to the Atlantic, and 
northward and westward to the prairie towns, from 
the whole district surromiding the head waters of the 
Bibeira. Thus it is that every Caboclo inhabiting 
this district, is a canoeman bom and bred; for the 
mule tracks, as usual in all these mountainous and 
wooded parts of the country, are but the most 
miserable apologies for roads, to which even the 
most risky waterway, such as that afforded by the 
Bibeirinho, the Assungui and the Bibeira, is generally 
preferable for the transport of cargo. 

Hither, then, I was now bound in search of m^n 
courageous and skilful enough not to be appalled at 
the long series of tremendous cataracts, forty miles in 
length, which obstructed the middle course of the 
Ivahy river. 
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' En route ' I stopped two days with the members of 
Staff No. 1, who were now camped on the "Campinas," 
on the banks of the Ivahyzinho, within a day's ride of 
Colonia Thereza. They entertained me luxmiously 
on the choicest viands of the prairies, such as I had 
Ibng forgotten the taste of. Bread, milk, eggs, roast 
beef — ^all these gave a veritable flavour of Old England 
to our repasts. Tents too they still inhabited. The 
dry and breezy prairies upon which their lines had 
hitherto chiefly fallen being the very antipodes to the 
damp and dripping forests that, within the first three 
months, had caused our coverings to rot and fall away 
like autumn leaves, and even our very garments to 
turn to mould upon our backs. 

Poor fellows! they little anticipated at this time, 
when they were almost within sight of the goal, what 
troubles were in store for them before they were 
destined to reach it. 

They were now upon the summit of the great 
Watershed between the Tibagy and Ivahy rivers. 
In a straight line their distance from Colonia Thereza 
was but fifteen miles, the village lying about 1600 feet 
below them. Yet this short distance occupied almost 
exactly five months to overcome; bad weather, sick- 
ness and climate sores all adding their quota to retard 
the accomplishment of the work. 

The route chosen was by the valley, or rather 
*' gorge " of the Ivahyzinho, which, in its course from 
Campinas to Colonia Thereza, passes through some ot 
the grandest and wildest mountain forest scenery that 
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the province can anywhere boast of; leaping oyct 
cataracts and saltos of 50, 100 and 150 feet in 
height, between mountains rising 1,000 feet almost 
perpendicularly on either hand. 

So deep and steep are the gorges through which 
this tyrant Uttle river flows in many parts of its 
course, that the sun never enters them from one year's 
end to another; and after a moderate spell of dry 
weather the stream runs almost dry, the water that 
remains in it collecting in the deep rocky pools 
between the saltos and becoming stagnant and putrid. 
From drinking this water a kind of epidemic jungle 
fever was brought on amongst the members of the 
Staff, which attacked both engineers and workmen, 
Europeans aiid Brazilians indifferently. Though for- 
tunately not attended in any case with fatal results, 
the epidemic thus caused was of sufficient importance 
to seriously interfere with the due progress of the 
work, scarcely half-a-dozen men escaping without 
one or more violent attacks at different times. 
When the Staff ultimately emerged from their long 
residence in this confined valley, they were bleached 
a sickly yellow and white, though on entering it 
their complexions had been of a deep ruddy brown, 
the result of a year's exposure on the healthy open 
prairies. 

For the last mile or two, however, of its course, the 
Ivahyzinho may be said to have been quite a placid 
stream, in comparison with the wild passion of its 
youth. Its fury had been spent amongst the moun- 
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tains which then endeavoured^ though vainly, to bar 
its onward career. 

The accompanying illustration is from a sketch 
taken at a point in its course not far above Colonia 
Thereza, where the mountains have given place. to the 
flat rich forest land, and the mad falls to gentle, 
picturesque cascades. The particular cascade here 
represented was a very favourite place of resort for 
the Indians of Colonia Thereza, who used to frequent 
it for the purpose of shooting fish. The arrows used 
for this pm'pose are of extraordinary length — ^generally 
seven feet — all, with the exception of the tip, which 
is formed of a piece of "pao d!arco about ten inches 
long, pointed and barbed, being made of the lightest 
bamboo, so that when a fish is transfixed the shaft 
of the arrow tends to remain above water, and thus 
the finny prey is more readily followed in the water, 
and is ultimately secured without difficulty. Some 
Brazilians are even more expert than the Indians 
themselves in shooting fish with bow and arrow, and, 
at our camp at the Salto d*Areranha, we were often 
kept supplied for days together by one of the younger 
camaradas^ who used to bring in thirty or forty pounds 
weight of dourados in the course of a morning's shoot- 
ing in the falls. 

On the 8rd of October, two days after having left 
the jovial and hospitable camp of the 1st Staff, I 
passed through the last strip of forest that marked the 
boundary of the Great Prairie. 

Ye Gods ! how my heart bounded within me at the 
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long forgotten sight of the great rolling plains, stretch- 
ing far away to the dim horizon, to the very boundaries* 
of Heaven. In the excitement and enthusiasm of the 
moment, I left the path and galloped up to the summit 
of the nearest wave crest, and there stood for the space 
of full five minutes, with chest expanded and arms- 
outstretched, inhaling the glorious breeze that came 
sweeping over the plains direct from the Atlantic. I 
felt like a prisoner just released from his dungeon. 
For thirteen months I had not known what it was to 
feel a breath of air on my cheek — nor to see farther 
than the sound of my voice could reach. I shouted 
with delight, so that my attendants, Pedro and Mes* 
seno, thought I had suddenly gone mad. 

Presently, when my first exuberance of spirits had 
been somewhat relieved, I subsided ^ into a quieter 
enjoyment of the new surroundings. I felt astonished 
when I thought of how long I had been able to endure 
life in the tropical forest below, which, in comparison 
with the prairie, I now looked back upon as a sort of 
earthly " Inferno." 

Apart from the insect plague and the minor miseries 
of life in these forests, there is something in their 
everlasting stillness, in their gloomy shades and con- 
tracted horizons, which must and does act sympa- 
thetically upon both mind and body, dwarfing both 
into a narrower compass. Thus it is that on first 
emerging from them after a long residence therein^ 
one's whole being, moral as well as physical, bounda 
all at once into a fuller life, just as a shrivelled apple 
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will, at one stroke of the air-pump acting upon the 
surrounding atmosphere, as if by magic distend and 
regain for the time its original youthful plumpness. 

This subtle but potent influence, acting through 
several generations, is probably one of the causes 
which make the forest Indian generally so much 
inferior in spirit and enterprise to his brother of the 
prairie. 

The first night after leaving the forest I passed in 
a tiny prairie village, by name Capella do Pinheirinho, 
situated about three leagues &om Ponta Grossa. At 
this time of the year (October) the fogs, which during 
the height of the dry or winter season every morning 
envelope the whole prairie fix)m its lowest valley to its 
highest crest or summit with a tidck white blanket> 
concealing everything till perhaps 9 or 10 a.m., have 
lost a part of their power, deserting, therefore, the 
higher ridges, though still forming densely in all the 
hollows and valleys. This is the season when the 
traveller may witness dissolving scenes of the most 
surpassing loveliness. 

By sunrise the following morning I was up and out, 
enjoying the delicious freshness of the highland air, to 
whicJi I had been so long unaccustomed. But for the 
temperature, which, even at this early hour, must have 
read from 68** to 60° Fahr., I could have imagined that 
it was a bright Christmas morning, and that all around 
me lay a wide extent of snow-clad country glistening 
in the bright rays of a winter's sun. The Capella 
stood on one of the most commanding elevations of 
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the whole prairie, having an uninterrupted view both 
northward along the valley of the Tibagy, and south- 
ward over that of the Iguassu, of more than eighty 
miles in either direction. 

The white morning fog was just beginning to move 
upwai'ds in the hollows where it had been resting. It 
had not yet risen high enough to obstruct from view 
the wide range of rolling plain, which to the south 
first dipped down to the Iguassti, and then gently rose 
again billow after billow on the opposite side of the 
river, till, at a distance of full eighty miles from where 
I stood, the ground, again reaching its former level, 
concealed the farther prospect. As the sun rose 
higher, from behind each billow, the mist, now in the 
guise of snow-white clouds, rolled upwards from its 
resting-place in the hollows between, covering, for a 
time, the whole face of the country as with a glittering 
snow-field ; then, rising still higher, it slowly split up 
and gradually melted into the blue ether above, and 
the new day was fairly begun. 

These lovely transformation scenes are of almost 
daily occurrence in the months of September and 
October. When the sun has risen an hour or two, the 
atmosphere loses some of its clearness, and the south- 
east prairie breeze springs up, gradually increasing in 
force till about 4 p.m., after which hour it slowly dies 
away and sinks with the sun. In the morning the 
same lovely snow picture is again renewed, and thus 
the prairie world goes round. 

Passing through Ponta Cbrossa on the afternoon of 
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the 4th, I found that it had risen to the dignity of 
possessing an hotel of its own, an enormous boon to 
the independent traveller. On a subsequent occasion 
I stopped a day or two at this new hotel, and found it 
to be a very decent specimen of its class. If it had a 
fault it was to be found in the abnormal civility of its 
proprietor, which was indeed painful to one's own 
self-respect. He seemed, in fact, servilely anxious to 
offer his moral person to be kicked on all possible 
occasions. Be it noted, however, that he was not a 
Brazilian but an Italian. 

Seven leagues &om Ponta Grossa, after crossing 
en route the Tibagy by a well-built wooden bridge 
standing on pUes, we came to the town of Palmeiras, 
the destined rival of Ponta Grossa, whose population 
at present, however, does not exceed 8,000. This 
town is the centre of a somewhat rich producing 
district, and possesses cattle and timber in abun- 
dance. Water power, which is totally wanting at 
Ponta Grossa, is here used for driving saw-mills and 
mate-mills. Lastly, a carriage-road, which is already 
more than half completed, will in a short time connect 
it directly with Curitiba and the sea coast, while no 
such scheme has yet been spoken of in connection with 
Ponta Grossa. 

Leaving Palmeiras on the second day, we descended 
the Serrinha at a point twenty-five miles south of the 
track up which we had marched fifteen months before. 
A good carriage road had here been constructed, being 
a portion of the new road just referred to. Our 

VOL. II. If 
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animals, not being shod, could not stand the hard 
metalling of quartz and granite upon the road; we 
therefore soon deserted it again, preferring to follow 
the old mule-track. 

Skirting the town of Campo Largo, we came a 
league beyond to a mat^-mill, being the second we 
had passed on this day. I sent Messeno in with a 
request to the proprietor that I might be permitted to 
go over it. The i>ermission was readily accorded, and 
I went in. 

The process of the preparation of herva-mate has 
been so often described that I will not here do more 
than give a slight general description. 

There are really two processes, entirely distinct from 
each other. The first is the gathering of the young 
shoots and leaves, which are dried on the spot over a 
quick fire ; and the second is the crushing or stamping 
of the dried materials, which process alone is carried 
on in the inate-rxnUs. It was this latter that I now 
saw in operation. 

This particular null had twelve wooden stampers, 
worked in the usual manner by teeth or studs, placed 
spirally round the circumference of a revolving cylinder. 
The motive power was derived from a tiny streamlet 
working intermittently from a small reservoir over a 
very narrow overshot wheel of sixteen feet in diameter 
and but two feet six inches in width. Yet with this 
power and with these appliances, 150 arrobas or more 
than two tons weight of mate could be turned out per 
dny. "When it is remembered that the herva-mate tree 
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requires no cultivation^ but grows wild very abun- 
dantly on the borders of the forest^ it will not be 
surprising to learn that but a very few years ago the 
manufacture and sale of mate by the mill-owners^ who 
buy the material ready dried &om the cutters^ yielded 
more than cent per cent, clear profit. 

The chief consumers were, at this time, the Argen- 
tine Provinces, Chili and Peru. Suddenly these States 
refused to buy any more Brazilian mate. Owing to 
the high price it had been. commanding, manufacturers 
and dealers had taken to largely adulterating it with 
worthless rubbish in order to secure greater profits to 
themselves. In consequence the trade, which at one 
time had bid fair to enrich the province of Parang, 
was suddenly stopped, prices having fallen to such an 
extent that it now barely paid to produce the article. 
Never was the truth of the time-honoured motto, 
" Honesty is the best policy," more abundantly proved 
than in this case. 

A year later I heard that the trade was again show-, 
ing some symptoms of revival. It would be a pity 
indeed if so great a source of legitimate profit were 
to be thus summarily taken away from the province. 

Paraguay, before the great war in which that country 
was utterly ruined, had been the chief mat«-producing 
State in South America. Upon her downfall, the centre 
of the trade was removed to the southern provinces 
of Brazil, whence again it has been partially driven 
away by the fraudulent policy pursued by the manu- 
facturers and merchants in order to increase their gains. 

M 2 
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On the evening of the 8th of October, I camped on 
the bank of the little river Barrigui, a tributary of the 
Igoassiiy which runs past within a league of Curitiba. 
It has been stated in a " prospectus " recently issued, 
setting forth the advantages of a certain colonisation 
scheme to which reference has once before been 
made,* that a great navigable highway exists, by 
means of this very river, the Barrigui, to a point about 
fifty mUes below its junction with the Iguassii. In 
the face of this statement, which is calculated seriously 
to mislead intending emigrants as to the value of the 
proposed settlement, I may remark that the surveys of 
our expedition prove that there is a total fall of nearly 
200 feet on this so-called water highway between 
Curitiba and the settlement. As a matter of fact this 
" highway " is no highway at all, the rivers between 
the two points referred to being obstructed by a great 
number of rapids and cataracts. 

Curitiba had grown out of all remembrance in the 
interval of fourteen months that had elapsed since I had 
last seen it. To right and left of the new road leading 
to Palmeiras long lines of houses had sprung up where 
before the prairie rolled. On the right a gigantic 
building more in the modem London hotel style than 
anything I had yet seen even in Rio itself, was in 
course of. erection, and on all sides unmistakeable 
signs of progress were manifest. 

The German element seemed to have multiplied 

* See Appendix, Notes F 1 and F 2. 
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exceedingly in the place^ and the dark skins and black 
hair of my two Brazilian companions seemed all out of 
place in the capital " city." People turned round to 
stare at us as we rode through the streets^ wondering 
no doubt from what remote part of the globe we had 
come, for our backwoods costumes and travel-stained 
appearance betokened strangers. 

Presently two black fellows in uniform, carrjdng 
short swords, came up and stopped us ; and then, for 
the first time, we remembered that we were armed to the 
teeth, with pistols, revolvers, and long knives stuck all 
round our waists. No wonder that the people had stared 
at us, for the carrying of arms is forbidden in Curitiba. 
The mistake was soon explained, but the black fellows 
would not leave us till we had reached the door of 
Leitner's hotel, at which I intended to put up, being 
evidently afraid that we might at the last moment turn 
out to be desperate ruffians bent on some murderous 
outrage. 

Herr Leitner received us with outstretched arms, 
and it was pleasant to find oneself not altogether 
forgotten amidst the many changes that had taken 
place in the town. 
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The two AssTingais. — Delights of mule trayelling. — The disadyantages 
of steep slopes for arable land. — Sr. Cordeiro. — The Freguezia de 
AssunguL— Sr. Nobrega.— White slavery. — The system de- 
scribed.— The Freguezia de Ribeirinhe. — Sr. Garses.— Fertility of 
district— Its trade. — Why small landed proprietors do not 
succeed. 

The colony of Assungui has earned of late years at 
home a name of some notoriety, not perhaps of a very 
favourable kind, in connection with emigration. Hap- 
less colonists have returned from it to England, the 
bearers of very woeful tales of the disappointments and 
even sufferings which they there encountered. Seeing 
that in the year 1864 its population was officially given 
at 208, and in the year 1873 only as 440, notwithstand- 
ing that, in the interval between these dates, a more 
or less constant stream of immigration had been pour- 
ing into it, there can be little doubt that there has 
been all along a screw — possibly a good many screws 
— loose somewhere. 

Assungui stood directly on my route to the Bibeira, 
almost on the banks of which river indeed, the colony 
is situated. Owing, however, to there being two Assun- 
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guis — a Colonia and a Freguezia, some thirty miles 
apart from each other — of which fact I was not aware 
at the time, I found myself on the road to the latter 
when I had intended to go direct to the former, after 
leaving Curitiba. As the event proved, the mistake 
was rather of advantage than not to the objects of my 
journey; for I was thus enabled to visit a district 
which gained for me some of the most valuable canoe- 
men that could be found anywhere in the province; 
and, had it not been for certain unexpected obstacles, I 
need have gone no farther than this to have obtained 
the full supply required for the Staflf. 

The Freguezia de Assungui then, to which village I 
found myself wearily plodding along on mule back, on 
the 12th of October, over vile clay roads, rendered 
still viler by a constant drizzling rain, is situated about 
fifty miles N.N.W. of Curitiba on the river of the same 
name, a tributary of the Bibeira, while the Colonia de 
Assungui, the centre of the English settlement, lies 
about sixty miles from Curitiba in a direction slightly 
east of north, one and the same mule track for the 
first half of the distance leading to both settlements. 

We had enough to do in attending to our mules, 
which were performing erratic slides on the slippery 
surface of the steep paths, and threatening momentarily 
to bring one or other of us to grief, to think of any- 
thing else ; though the country through which we were 
travelling was remarkable enough, both in appearance 
and geological character, to have merited more than 
ordinary notice. 
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M!y note-book records rhe sict diat m this dsy* 
mnie mmbled «lowii ive dmes. Thereat once or 
per •iiem was :Z!eneraiIr die ayemue on bad 
tracks. It ninst not be thought thsiC when a 
tombles. its cider necessahlv tumbltrs roo. <>n 
eontrarr. he merelr ipn^aus his Legs ipart to vnnd. 
havinii them oroshed — tor the lail is more otben 
bv a side slip, than a direct £ur^~unl rmnble — and 
hi the saddle riil the Animni -^^ts np again. 
times, however, the shaking tiiat he receives is veri 
severe. d)r the male, if it be a plackv one, wiH make 
the most nrantic ei&)rts to regain its tooting, wfaicii 
eiForts ire^iaentlv render matters worse, and ouhninate 
m a rib-breaking diU which jars the rider's backbone 
to its verv core. 

On the 13th, we got on mnch better, as the roads 
were drier, the rain having then ceased. About ten 
miles to the north of Curitiba. the boundanr of the 
raised plateau on which that town is situated^ is reached. 
This boondary or line is marked bv great distortion 
of strata, and a general sinking of the whole area of 
the conntrj northwards as far as the eye reaches; 
while at the same time, short choppy hills, densely 
wor>ded, take the place of the long prairie-wave and 
ffTMsy plain. 

From every point from which a view conid be ob- 
tainedy I observed that these hills had at one time or 
another been '* ro^a^d " or cultivated up to their very 
Hummitn, a great many patches bein^ still under culti- 
vation. The bye-paths leading to the rof as were so 
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numerous, that we, on two or three occasions, lost our 
way amongst them, and had to retrace our steps for 
considerable distances. The only fault to be found in 
the land &om an agricultural point of view, was that it 
scarcely possessed a square yard of level surface any- 
where. So Steep were the slopes, that it was impossible 
to keep the complicated Brazilian saddles, with which 
Messeno and Pedro were riding, in proper gear for any 
length of time, and the men were constantly having to 
dismount in order to re-adjust them. 

This general steepness of contour is a fatal objec- 
tion to the introduction, in these parts, of any improved 
system of farming, other than the " ro9a " ; for, in 
the first place, a plough cannot be used, and in the 
second place, the annual deluges of rain would speedily 
wash away all goodness from the rich slopes, were they 
exposed, unprotected by forest or Capoeira (second- 
growth forest), for more, than a year at a time. Prac- 
tically, the land loses at least three-quarters of its 
value for agricultural purposes by this one fault 
alone. 

About mid-day on the 14th, as we were approaching 
within a more hopeful distance of the Freguezia, the 
last Caboclo we had met having told us that he himself 
had only left there three hours before, we overtook a 
horseman riding leisurely in the same direction as 
ourselves, with whom we entered into conversation. 
He turned out to be one of the chief fazendeiros of 
the place, by name Sr. Cordeiro. 

Hearing what was the object of our journey, and 
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that we were bound for the Freguezia, he obligingly 
offered to accompany us, and to give me a personal in- 
troduction to the chief employer of labour there. His 
own %iiio was about seven miles outside the village to 
the left of our course, so that he was going some dis- 
tance out of his way on our behalf. 

At about 2.30 we came in sight of the village, and 
soon after waded across the swiftly rushing Assungui^ 
here about thirty yards wide, going straight to the 
house of dLfazendeirOy whom our companion introduced 
as Sr. Nobrega, the wealthiest and most influential 
man of the whole district round, and as such, the 
most able to further the object which I had in 
hand. 

The Freguezia itself was a very small place, scarcely 
so large as Colonia Thereza, for most of the inhabit- 
ants of the district lived the whole year round upon 
their fazendaa or sitios outside. 

Sr. Nobrega was hospitality itself, and most courte- 
ous in his conversation and expression of desire to be 
of service, but I was not long in finding out that his 
words were very remote from his intentions. Instead 
of using his influence, which was evidently almost 
autocratic, amongst the surrounding Caboclo popula- 
tion to further my objects, he, whilst ostentatiously de- 
ploring the imsuccessful result of his pretended efforts 
to induce men to enter into conti'acts with me, was 
secretly spreading bad reports about the expedition, 
its hardships and dangers ; and even insinuating that 
the high pay promised was nothing but a false lure. 
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Finding that he, for some reason of his own, which 
I did not at this time quite understand, was bent on 
thwarting my object of obtaining men, I sent Pedro 
in one direction to make a house-to-house visitation 
amongst the Cdbocloa, whilst I went with Messeno to 
beat up in another direction. Sr. Nobrega had, however, 
been beforehand with us, and the CahocloB were diffi- 
cult to persuade. 

In the course of my inquiries I was struck with the 
number of men who gave as a reason for not accepting 
our service, that they could not get away, because they 
owed money. Becoming curious to find out the cause 
or meaning of this universal indebtedness amongst the 
Cahoclos, I went a step farther, and collected particu- 
lars of some of these debts. 

The result of these inquiries gave me the key to Sr. 
Nobrega's conduct which had before been so unaccount- 
able, and led me to the discovery of the existence of a 
wide-spread system of" white slavery," such as formerly 
ruled in the northern counties of England. 

A Caboclo wants a certain sum of money, say a hun- 
dred milreis — a large sum in these parts, where wealth 
exists chiefly in kind, and where money is so scarce as 
to be worth 24 per cent, per annum on the best security. 
He goes to the head man of the village, in this case 
our friend Sr. Nobrega, and begs the loan of that 
amount, promising to pay it back by a certain 
time. 

From this moment the wretched Cahoclo becomes, to 
all intents and purposes, a slave. How can he earn 
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money to pay back his debt, except from his patrao — 
Sr. Nobrega ? What can he do, supposing hife patrao 
is very sorry, but has no particular need of his services 
just yet ? Meanwhile the time for re-payment of the 
debt arrives, and the poor wretch of course cannot pay. 
*' Never mind," says Sr. Nobrega, " you shall work 
it out, I won't press you for the money." Work is 
given him, and he goes into the ro^a to cut or plant or 
gather, as tlie case may be, for a certain number of days 
at a mih'eis per day. He is happy, and thinks he will 
soon be able to pay off his debt at this rate, when sud- 
denly the work is stopped for the season, and with it his 
earnings. Interest, however, goes on accumulating, 
and when tlic next season of work commences, he finds 
his original debt as big as ever, and again he works 
away to earn money to pay it off, which, however, he 
never can do, because it is not to the interest of his 
creditor that he should do so. Thus year after year 
he gives his labour for nothing, and yet remains a 
debtor, and the patrao grows prosperous and rich. 

This is the system which prevails at the present day 
in the whole agricultural district of the Ribeira, and 
thus it was that at this time not one man in ten was 
his own master, the great majority being completely at 
the beck and call of the large fazendeiros such as Sr. 
Nobrega and others with whom I afterwards became 
acquainted. I do not know what the precise law of 
Brazil is, between debtor and creditor ; judging, how- 
ever, from its results, I should say it must be of a 
somewhat harsh nature as regards the debtor. 
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Learning that there was another Freguezia about 
three leagues distance from that of Assungui, situated 
on the river Bibeirinho, I rode oflf there with Messeno 
to see whether better success could not be obtained in 
a different locality. The mule track connecting the 
two places was villanously bad, and the journey took 
us four hours to accomplish. The country through 
which we passed was of the most fertile description, 
and ro^as were numerous on every hill side. 

I had brought a letter of introduction from Sr. Cor- 
deiro to a certain Sr. Garses, whose house, after some 
difl&culty, we found. As usual, we found we were re- 
ceived most hospitably, liberal accommodation being 
provided for both man and beast. 

The house was of a class which I had not yet seen, 
but of which I afterwards, in the course of many 
months' travelling about the province, saw many speci- 
mens. Its chief feature, in which it differed from 
other houses, was the large wide verandah which ran 
along the whole length of one side of it. This veran- 
dah was used as a reception hall and dining room, the 
whole of the rest of the building being devoted to the 
sleeping apartments and domestic offices. 

For the first time I saw attached to a Brazilian dwel- 
ling, a large, well arranged and well cultivated kitchen 
garden. The owner took pride in it, as was easy to 
see, and was delighted at being asked to show it to 
us. Besides the kitchen garden, on the other side of 
the house there was a well-kept coffee plantation, which 
Sr. Garses said yielded him a small fortune every year. 
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Though) in a straight line, the distance of this Fre- 
guezia from Curitiba is only forty miles, yet the cli- 
mate of the district surrounding it is totally different. 
Frost, for instance, is here entirely unknoi^n, and both 
sugar and cofifee are cultivated with great success. 

Being situated so high up the Bibeira valley, the chief 
outlet for the products of the district is to the prairie 
towns of Castro, Ponta Grossa, and Curitiba; these 
products being Indian com (from which farvnha is 
made), beans, coffee and sugar. As this is essentially 
an agricultural, and not a pastoral district, cattle 
breeding is not carried on except for home consump* 
tion; but pigs are very largely bred for their fat or 
toucinho — an article also of an extensive trade. 

From want of proper roads, the whole traffic with 
the prairies has to be carried on by means of pack 
mules alone. In order that this may be done profit- 
ably, it is necessary that each fazendeiro or farmer 
shall have a sufficient pasturage on which to keep a 
troop of these animals. Hence it is that small landed 
proprietors are heavily weighted in the race for pros- 
perity ; because, not being able to keep a mule troop, 
from the want of a sufficient extent of pasturage, they 
are forced to sell their crops in situ to the larger /a-een- 
d^iroB at their own price. 

This is a point of some importance, as bearing upon 
the question of English colonisation in the neighbour- 
ing Assungui district, where the inhabitants are like- 
wise dependent upon this expensive mode of conveyance 
in all their commerce with the prairie towns. 
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Notwithstanding the great civility which Sr. Garses 
showed to me, I found that he was quite as unwilling 
as Sr. Nobrega to give me any aid in obtaining canoe- 
men; and I had every reason for believing that the 
'^ white slavery " system was as rampant here, as it was 
in the district under the sway of Sr. Nobrega. 

I slept one night under Sr. Garses* hospitable roof, 
and, resisting all persuasions to remain another day, 
started soon after sunrise on the following morning to 
return to the Freguezia de Assungui. 

More advanced in social civilisation than Sr. Andrade, 
the fazendeiro of Campinas, Sr. Garses did not keep 
his family tightly bottled up from public gaze. His 
daughters all appeared in the outer verandah, and also 
sat down to meals with us. Two of them were rather 
pretty girls, very shy but not gauche. 

Sr. Garses himself was the most intelligent specimen 
of the fazendeiro class that I ever remember meeting 
with in this province. He was, to a certain extent, an 
educated man, and knew something about European 
history and geography. The maj ority of the fazendeiros 
that I have met with in the province are totally ignorant 
of the outside world. Many even could not sign their 
own names to save their Uves, and yet they Uve and 
prosper ! This is one evidence of how little mental 
capital a man needs to become prosperous in this 
country. 
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After four days' work in this district I succeeded in 
obtaining five men, a scanty success, achieved, how- 
ever, against powerful opposition. 

All the animals belonging to my little party were 
more or less knocked up, for up to this time they had 
travelled more than 250 miles since we had left 
Colonia Thereza, about eighty miles of which had 
been by mule tracks of the worst description. 

Sr. Cordeiro having given me a pressing invitation 
to pay him a visit at his sitio before leaving the 
district, I went there, hoping to be able to renew my 
tired troop by purchases and exchanges from his 
stock. 
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I was surprised to find there a little English boy, 
whom it appeared Sr. Cordeiro had adopted a year 
before, on his parents deserting the colony of Assimgui. 
This little boy was a bright little fellow, about eleven 
years of age. He told me he never expected to see 
his parents again, and that he had never been 
happier in his life than he now was. His christian 
name was Henry, his surname I have forgotten. 

Cordeiro himself, seen in his own house, was the 
type of a jolly fanner. His cattle, his horses, his 
mules and his pigs, were all fatter than any I had ever 
«een in the province. His house, situated in the 
anidst of a large piece of pasture land, which had been 
Teclaimed from the forest, was of palatial dimensions. 
A small stream, by name Coriolo-, flowed past just 
outside the stockjard. 

Sr. Cordeiro told me that his ro^as were scattered 
about over an extent of many miles of country, and 
that his only difliculty was the scarcity of labour to 
plant and to gather them. In the face of this 
scarcity of labour in this district, it may seem at first 
sight astonishing that the Cahoclos are never paid 
higher than one milreis a day for their labour, and 
generally only two pat^as (two-thirds of a milreis). 
If it were not that the great majority of them are 
more or less in the power of the large fazendeirost by 
reason of their debts, this low rate would not stand 
for a day. Whether Cordeiro himself practised the 
system of " white slavery," I could never find out ; 
it was, however, partly tlu-ough his aid that I sue- 
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ceeded in obtaining the few men I did. I imagine 
there was considerable rivah^^ between him and 
Nobrega, and that the former had no scruples in 
aiding to draw away the men of the latter. 

A rather alarming incident occurred on the night of 
my stay at ihi^fazcnd^. I was suddenly aroused from! 
a deep sleep by loud shrieks in a woman's voice^ 
coming from a room not far off mine. The shrieks- 
were so terrific that I thought murder or some other 
fearful outrage was being committed, and I rushed out 
to see what it was. Groping my way in the darkness 
towards the sound, I found a door, tlirough the chinks 
of which light w^as proceeding. It was fastened, but 
on my calling out, it was at once opened, and Sr. 
Cordeiro himself appeai-ed in the way, blowing and 
panting as though from some severe exertion. 

I went in and beheld a yoimg negress strapped 
down to a bed, and crying out at tlie top of her voice 
to the effect that ten thousand devils had got hold of 
her, and were tearing her to i)ieces. Another man 
was in the room, a son of Cordeiro, besides an old 
negress. 

The negrinha was mad, and the three had just 
succeeded in strapping her down, in order to prevent 
her doing herself some injmy. Her madness was 
periodical, and generally came on about every three 
weeks, lasting for a day or two each time, on which 
occasions she was always fearfully violent. Her 
screams went on half through the night and were 
horrible to listen to, effectually spoiling my repose. 
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The following morning, while we were sitting at 
breakfast, the door of the room in which she was 
confined suddenly burst open, and she rushed franticly 
out into the stockyard, and threw herself over the 
seven-foot fence surrounding it, and raced away down 
the grass slope to the Coriolo, shrieking diabosf 
didbosf diabosf No one followed her, and she was 
left to vent the last dregs of her madness, &ee and 
undisturbed, under the open vault of heaven. Before 
I left on that day, I saw her walking about the house 
quietly and sanely as other people. 

I bought from Sr. Cordeiro a strong horse for my 
own use, a riding mule, and two pack-mules, all in 
superb condition, for a total sum of £41. Besides 
this, Sr. Cordeiro agreed to keep my own wom-out 
animals free of charge till my return, which might not 
be for some weeks.* Horseflesh and muleflesh is 
thus cheap enough in these parts, and indeed my 
own camaradas told me privately, that even i>80 
would have been a fair price to have given for the four 
animals. 

A day and a half's riding, after wishing good-bye to 
the fazenda of Sr. Cordeiro, brought me to the out- 

* One of the mnles, thus left at Sr. Cordeiro*s, died there. This 
juumal waa not my own, but one that I had hired at Colonia Thereza. 
The unwritten law in these cases is, that if the hired animal die, its 
loss falls on the ovmer^ but the hirer must produce its mark, that is, 
A piece of its hide having; the owner's brand stamped upon it, as a 
proof of death. If a hired animal is lost on the road, as is sometimes 
the case, the hirer is responsible for its value in money, which the 
owner then claims. 

N 2 
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skirts of the English colony of Assungui* Let me 
here remind those of my readers who have not read, 
or who have forgotten, the correspondence that has 
appeared in the papers from time to time, with 
reference to this and other English colonies in Brazilt 
that there are two distinct and opposite theories, by 
which it has been attempted to account for their 
non-success. One theory lays the blame entirely on 
the Brazilian Government, asserting first that the 
sites of the colonies are badly chosen, and secondly, 
that faith has not been kept with the colonists; whilst 
the other theory affirms, that the cause of failure is to 
be found solely in tlie bad character of the emigrants 
themselves. In my mind no doubt whatever exists as 
to the cause, or rather causes of failure in the case of 
the colony of Assungui. I will, however, first give 
some of the results of my own observations and 
inquiries, and then the opinions which I formed there* 
from. 

The habitations of the colonists begin to be en* 
countered about two leagues on the Curitiba side of 
the nucleus of the colony. These habitations are pahn- 
built huts, constructed verj^ much in the style of those 
we had been accustomed to build for our big camps 
on the Ivahy. Each hut is situated upon a clearing, 
about 100 yards by fifty in extent, the clearing, be it 
noted, not being grubbed, but merely cleared super- 
ficially of forest. These plots of land have attached 
to them a certain immber of acres (the minimum 
allowance being thirty-seven, and the maximum 150) 
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of uncut forest land belonging to and sold with the lot 
on which the hut stands. 

The lowest price for which these lots are sold to the 
colonists^ is about £1, and the highest price £4 per 
acre; besides this the colonist has to payjfor the 
building of his hut £3, and the clearing of the plot on 
which it stands, £1. Other liabilities have also accu- 
mulated upon him before he can take possession, such^ 
for example, as a certain share of the cost of his 
passage out &om England, and of his keep whilst in 
the country. Also, unless he pays ready money for 
his land, twenty per cent, is added to its cost price as 
given above, and he is bound to pay oflf the whole debt 
within six years of his coming into possession, under 
pain of forfeitm'e. Thus to begin with, the emigrant, 
unless he be a man of capital, starts weighted with a 
debt of, at the very least, £50, and which may amount 
to three or four hundred pounds or more. He has no 
right however to complain of this, as he is supposed to 
agree to it with his eyes open, before deciding to go 
out as an emigrant. It may be questioned, however, 
whether the information is put before him in so bald a 
manner, stript of all disguises, as I have given it here. 

The system by which all this preliminary debt is 
accimiulated, certainly appears on the face of it to be 
bad, for it puts a sort of premium on idleness, which 
badly disposed emigrants soon discover, and make use 
of. For example, many emigrants whom I met at 
Curitiba,' boasted that having got all that they could 
out of the Government, namely, a free or rather a lent 
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passage from England, and all expenses paid up to 
Guritiba, they would now start on their own acccHiiity 
when their identity would be soon lost, and thus they 
should get off ha^dng to refund their passage monej 
and other expenses. I know several emigrants by 
name, who have done this very tiling. 

To return however to the Assungui settlers. Wluii 
are the advantages tliat the}' are to gain which is to 
make it worth their while to saddle themselves with 
this debt? In the case of those who have settled 
down on the lots to which I first came, situated on the 
south side of the colony, the land they have bought is 
undoubtedly very rich and fertile, and capable <^ 
producing all the staple food products of the coontiy, 
but, before it can be utilised, it has to be cleared of 
forest, and the cost of felling and burning the timber 
on one acre alone, even when done in the roogfa, 
slovenly Brazilian ro^ feishion, would come to nemrly 
£1, or mne days* labour for one man ; and if grabbed 
and made ready for the plough, the cost would be at 
least five times as great. But the contour of the 
ground is such, that the plough could not possibly be 
used, the lots being laid out on the steep slopes of a 
narrow mountainous valley, something like those we 
are accustomed to see in the hij^her Swiss valleys. 

Thus, then, the English settler is necessarily re- 
stricted to the ro<;a style of cultivation, as practised by 
the Brazilians around him, and with whom therefore he 
has to compete, with absolutely no advantage, bat on 
the contrary, with all the disadvantages of ignonuMe 
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of the country, and a millstone of debt hanging round 
his neck. The Brazilian is not a hard worker, and 
therefore even with these weighty obstacles to success, 
the English colonist might manage to obtain a good 
footing, were it not for the existence of the large /a^:en- 
deiroB such as Cordeiro, Nobrega, and Garses already 
mentioned. He has no mules, and no possibility 
of keeping any if he had them, his property having 
no pasturage upon it. Thus he at once sinks to the 
very self-same position which, as I have already shown, 
is so detiimental to the success of the Caboclo, He 
must perforce sell his produce "in situ," or else pay a 
large price for the hire of mules to take it to the 
market at Curitiba. 

Neither is he any better oflf if he tries to send it 
down the Bibeira to the sea coast. In the first place 
he is several miles from the river, and in the next 
place he has no canoes, and to hire a canoe with men 
to work it, is as ruinous as the hiring of mules would 
be, for he has large competitors 100 miles or more 
nearer the coast, that is to say on the very banks of 
thi lower Bibeira, not twenty miles perhaps from the 
point up to which steamboats can come. 

So much for the prospects of the settler on the 
Curitiba side of Assungui, and those on the Bibeira 
side are scarcely more favoiu'ably situated. 

I do not know how many years it is since this 
colony was first attempted to be established, certainly 
more than ten, and yet it does not contain one single 
successful emigrant; for the simple reason, of course. 
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that success under the given conditions is next to 
imjiossihle to be attained. 

I dismounted at many of the settlers' huts by the 
side of the mule track, and went in to talk to the- 
people. In answer to my questions as to how they 
liked their new homes, the invariable reply was to this 
effect, "Would to God we had never come here, but 
we were misled by false promises." That the agents 
had lied to tliese poor people in England, I have not 
the slightest doubt, the testimony of the settlers 
being ovenvhelming on this point, but that the 
Brazilian Government itself in any way connived at 
tlie deceptions practised, I can scarcely think likely.. 
Official morality in Brazil is certainly not held in verj^ 
high esteem, according to vulgar report, but in the 
case of the English emigrants, the Government must 
long since have discovered that a man inveigled out to 
the countiy by misrepresentations, represents so much 
money thrown into the sea, and more than this, for he 
becomes the instrument by wliich the name of Brazil^ 
as an advantageous emigration land, is brought into 
ruinous disrepute. 

It is probable that most of the emigrants had been 
only too willing to have then* ears tickled by such high, 
sounding phrases as "landed proprietors," "fireehold 
estates," &c., &c., and in consequence have themselves 
greatly to blame for tlie reality having proved so 
much harsher than the picture they had drawn in their 
own mind's eye. 

The colony or village of Assungui is verj' prettily 
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situated^ near the mouth of the little river Ponta Grossa^ 
a tributary of the Ribeira. Here, the valley, hitherto 
most contracted, suddenly widens out to nearly a mile 
in breadth, a large piece of fiat ground, on the right 
bank of the stream, being appropriated to the village. 

About a mile outside the village there is a piece of 
macadamised road a few hundred yards long, the 
miserable result of many long years of expectation for 
the promised highway to Curitiba. This piece of road, 
I was told, represents the total amount of Government 
work that has been provided for the colonists since 
the foundation of the colony ; though by the terms to 
which the Government has agreed, it is bound to find 
ninety days* work within the first six months, at 
reasonable wages, for any and every colonist who 
may choose to apply for it. Many of the settlers 
whom I conversed with, affirmed that this promise had 
not been kept, and their assertion was strongly sup- 
ported by appearances, as well as by some independent 
Brazilian testimony. 

Learning that the director of the colony was tem- 
porarily absent, I went to the house of the chief 
merchant of the place, a Brazilian, by name Sr. 
Serivera, and introduced myself to him. Though 
styling himself "merchant," after the custom of the 
country of calling little things by big names, Sr, 
Serivera was, in reality, a shopkeeper, selling every- 
thing, from a Bnmimagem tin kettle to Manchester 
cotton goods. Here we were willingly received and 
accommodated, and I found that I could not have gone 
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to any better place if I wished to obtain varied und 
detailed information about the colonists. 

Sr. Serivera brought out his big ledger, wherein 
were written the names of, probably, every male adult 
colonist who had ever visited Assungui. Turning 
over the leaves contaming the record of their trans- 
actions with liim and their many debts, he deliysered 
a running commentaiy upon each name. I was sur- 
prised to see, by the names he read out, that, at 
different times, there had been many Frenchmen in the 
-colony, and for these the merchant had but one word 
to say, " ladrdes todos,'* literally " thieves all." The 
word ladrdoy however, as commonly used amongst the 
Brazilians, implies sometliing much stronger than this. 
It is an expression intended to convey the idea of the 
person being utterly worthless and despicable* Such 
was Sr. Serivera's verdict upon the Frenchmen, who, 
he said, never paid a single debt, if they could possiUj 
sneak out of it, whereas the English were Ixynis rapazes^ 
good boys, who got di*unk and fought, but seldom 
forgot their debts when they had money to pay them, 
which was, unhappily, not often. 

No sooner was it known in the colony that an 
English engineer had arrived, and was seeking men» 
than I was besieged both in the house and out of the 
house, by numbers of colonists eager to be engaged. 
One glance was sufficient to give a very good notion 
of what the majority of them really were. Two thirds 
were evidently town roughs and rabble, both their 
speech and their appearance amply betra3'ing them ; 
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yet the Brazilian Government innocently imagines that 
it is importing English '' agriculturists, well acquainted 
with tlie improved modes of farming as practised in 
their own land ! " Poor deluded Government ! 

Hitherto, in my own mind, I had blamed solely the 
Government for its hard conditions, whereby success 
could not, without great difficulty, be achieved by flie 
emigrants. Without retracting this opinion, the argu- 
ments for which must, in any case, hold good, it was 
yet abundantly evident that with such men as these, 
a colony established on the very best site, and on the 
easiest conditions, must be hopelessly damned from itB 
very commencement. 

The question naturally arises, why and wherefore 
were such emigrants as these brought out? The 
answer I must leave to the agents of the Brazilian 
Government in England. They best know by what 
reasoning process they were able to salve their con- 
sciences for passing men, who, as they could not but 
have perceived at the time, were utterly worthless, and 
in no degree answered to the requirements of the 
Brazilian Government. 

On the second day of my stay at the colony I went 
round the village on a tour of inspection. The pubUc 
receiving houses, where the newly arrived emigrants 
are sheltered till their own plots and houses are ready 
for them, were of the most interest. In these houses 
I found families herded together with considerable 
disregard to decency; two married couples ofkea 
occupying one room. 
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It may be interesting to relate the history of the 
journey from England to Assungui, as told to me by 
one of the eniignmts whom I found in the receiving 
houses, the main points of whose story were corro- 
borated by others. The story points to very in- 
judicious management on the pai*t of the Goyemment* 
The substance of it, which I took down in writing at 
the time, was as follows : — 

"We sailed from Phigland in the ship 'Santa Bbsa,* 
which brought us to llio de Janeiro on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary of the present year (1873) ; there were 120 of us. 
Yellow fever was very bad in Rio when we arrived (it will 
be remembered that Captain Palm died of this scourge 
on the 12th of the same month), and so we were sent 
on next day, by rail, to the Barra Piauhy, eighty miles 
up country, where we were ke2)t nine days. We then 
went back to llio, and were sent at once on board a 
steamer, which took us down to the Ilha das Cobras (?) 
near Paranagud. Here we remained for five weeks 
idle. Many of us got ill, and some of the children 
died. From this place we were taken on to Antonina^ 
where we stopped two weeks. Better food was given 
us here, and those who were sick before, now recovered, 
Eai'ly in April we were moved on to Curitiba, and 
from there were taken to ' receiving ' houses at 
Barrigui (a small place five miles out of Cmitiba)* 
These houses were very bad, and the rain came in 
through the roofs. We stopped here some time, and 
then we were brought on in small parties to this 
colony^ the men having to march on foot (sixty miles) ^ 
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but mules being provided for the women and children. 
Four mikeis were given to each of us for food on the 
way. The food on board the ' Santa Bosa * was very- 
bad. At the Hha das Cobras it was not very good, 
but at Antonina it was quite good enough." 

The point to be noticed in this brief story, is 
the immense time — ^nearly three months — which the 
journey from Bio to the colony had occupied, and 
which had resulted in sickness, disgust, and, as was 
to be supposed, the demoralisation of the emigrants 
generally. Instead of three months, three weeks 
would have been ample and more than ample time to 
have allowed for this part of the journey. A single 
traveller, not over-burdened with baggage, can easily 
accomplish it in six days. 

To sum up, then, briefly, the causes that have 
hitherto militated against the success of the Assungui 
colony — ^they are these : 

1st. The injudicious choice of a site, where, from 
the steepness of the ground, the plough and other 
improved implements of agriculture cannot be em- 
ployed, and where there is no pasture land within 
reasonable distance, for the keeping of mules for 
taking produce to market. 2nd. The high price 
charged to the colonists for the land allotted to them ; 
the best proof that this price is too high, being, that 
Brazilian colonists are not excluded from settling on 
the allotments, but yet do not do so. 3rd. The care- 
lessness or dishonesty of the agents of the Brazilian 
Government in England, in passing applicants as fit 
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and proper pciiions for an agricultural colony, many of 
whom are really altogether unfit. 4th. The wealmess 
or carelessness of organisation, which can allow of 
the jounicy from Rio to Assungni to be so mmeces^ 
Harily ])rotractecl, resulting in the demoralisation of 
Die emigrants, even before their work is begun, and 
which also permits tlie newly arrived emigrant to 
frequently remain many weeks in the receiving hoosea 
at the colony, without the opportunity of work being 
aiTorded him, waiting till such time as it may be con- 
venient to the officials to have his lot of land and hia 
liouse prepared for him. 5th, and last, the bad 
character of many of the emigrants themselves. 

With reference to number 4, even granting that the 
full ninety days' work in the first six months is giren 
to each new arrival who applies for it, which the 
colonists deny, this is not sufficient. It would be 
better for the colonist and better for the Government, 
that, for tlie first year at least of his time at the 
colony, he should be able to obtain work on the public 
road whenever he might choose to apply for it. Con- 
ditions might be attached to this granting of work, 
for instance, the obligation on the applicant to plant 
not less than a certain definite amount of his own land 
in the year. 

The Government may say to this, " Oh ! but we 
cannot afford to give unlimited work to the colonists.'* 
The answer to this is obvious. "Import no more 
colonists than 3'^ou can properly provide for.*' Another 
answer might be given to the effect that, at the present 
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rate of work, the promised road to Curitiba will take 
something like 200 years to complete, which delay 
constitutes a distinct breach of faith on the part of the 
Government towards the emigrant. No better example 
of the success which may attend colonisation in the 
province of Parang, provided that unlimited work is 
provided for the strangers for the first few years after 
their amval, can be pointed to, than that which the 
Oermans have achieved in the neighbom'hood of 
Curitiba. 

Although there are such great natural causes which 
will always prevent the colony of Assungui rising to 
the rank of a great agricultural centre of English 
industry and science, there are none sufficient to 
prevent its becoming a moderately prosperous self- 
supporting settlement. Badical changes both in its 
organisation and administration are, however, essential 
before even such moderate success can be hoped for. 

On the whole, Assungui cannot be said to be a 
suitable spot for the establishment of any English 
colony.* 

■* See Appendix, Note F, ** State Colonies and Private Colonies in 
the province of Parana." 



CHAPTER IV. 

Down the valley of the Kibcira.— The bell-bird.— The CapelU do 
Kibeira.— Oi)po8ition of the fazendciros. — Braziliau farmers* Hie. 
—The " Puxerfto."— The march back. 

Leaving the Colonia de Assungui after a stay there 
of two da3's, I pushed on with my two faithful coma* 
radas, Pedro and Messeno, down the valley of the 
Ribeira to visit the various little villages and Brazilian 
settlements situated on the banks of that river. It 
was somewhat of a relief once more to get away from 
the atmosphere of noisy discontent and unsavooiy 
Billingsgate of this hapless British colony, to the 
calm solitude of the forest. 

Probably the best mule-track existing in the whole 
province is that which, commencing at Votuverava, 
half-way between Curitiba and the colony, runs dowu 
the valley of the Ponta Grossa, and thence down the 
left bank of the Bibeira to the Capella of the same 
name, twenty-five miles below Assungui. It is a path 
regularly cut out of the sloping valley side for the 
whole distance, with due [and proper regard to gra- 
dients, such as is never given to the common picada 
-track. 
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Enormous fig trees and garlic trees bounded each 
side of the path, throwing out immense flj'ing but- 
tresses, the better to support their huge ungainly 
tinmks and the weight of their massive branches 
above. A whole forest of slender palms and tall tree- 
ferns grew beneath the spreading tops of these great 
giants of the forest, adding marvellously to the beauty 
of our road. Frequently we obtained gUmpses of the 
Ilibeira itself on our left, racing down its steep rocky 
bed over a series of small though powerful corredeiras. 

For many hours we plodded along through the midst 
of this lovely scenery of mountain, forest, and catai'act, 

r 

without meeting a living soul. A flock of screaming 
parrots now and then enlivened us for a moment witli 
their harsh music as they hurried past in full flight 
towards some favourite feeding-ground. With this 
exception the forest through which we were passing 
seemed to be given up entirely to the dominion of the 
ferreiro or bell-bird, whose note, resembling much tlie 
shrieking of the ungreased axles of a bullock cart, 
sounded far and wide on either hand. 

The bell-bird is not known in the Ivahy valley, and I 
had not heard it before. It is almost impossible to do 
more than catch an occasional glimpse of it when it is 
in its wild state, for, in the first place, it is, like the 
musical frog of the praii'ie, a ventriloquist of very high 
powers, and, secondly, being a sun-loving bird, it fre- 
quents only the highest tree-tops, where, in the bright 
sunlight, its snow-white plumage and transparent 

wings render it almost invisible, even when in motion. 
VOL. II. 
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In size it is but slightly bigger than a starling, while 
its voice is fully as powerful as that of a peacock, 

I once saw a bell-bird in captivity at Antonina, 
where the cage in which it was confined was suspended 
outside a window of a house in one of the streets. 
The cry of this bird could be distinctly heard in every 
quarter of the town, and even at some distance beyond 
its outskirts. For a long time I used to think it was 
a wild one, for its notes sometimes seemed to come 
from the mountains at the back of the town, fully a 
quarter of a mile distant firom where the bird was 
actually encaged. 

Just before sunset, as we were on the point of camp- 
ing for the night, a canoe, manned by three stalwart 
CabocloSy sliot past us on the river down a series of 
swiftly-rusliing curredeiras. We shouted to them to 
stop and join our camp for the night, but we might as 
well have spoken to the wind, for they were powerless 
to hinder their course. We watched them for the 
next half-minute as they shot rapid after rapid in quick 
succession, their bodies, naked from the waist upwards, 
glistening; with the spray that kept dashing over them, 
and their long hair streaming behind like the tail of a 
race-horse. They gave us a fiendish yell as they flew 
past, and in half-a-minute they were out of sight round 
a bend of the river. These were the kind of men I 
wanted to get hold of for our Ivahy rapids. 

On the following day we arrived at the CapeUa de 
Kibeira and found the three men there before us. 
Learning Iroin them who was their pair^o, and that. 
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if only bound to liim for a short- 

>vi'(l very little money in the place, 

: :ill three for our semce by advanc- 

M'rf to enable them to satisfy all their 

•Ic llibeira proved to be a tiny agiicul- 
11 umbering perhaps a hundred inhabi- 
• liief products of its district, besides the 
Indian corn and beans, were sugar and 
■ill of which gi'cw luxiuiantly on the stiff red 
low clay soil of the hills around. I here met 
"Zo who showed me some gold which he said 
liid washed from tlie river, at a point a short 
;ance above the village. I have no doubt that he 
j'oke the truth, for the sand of the Ribeira, in certain 
localities, is almost identical in appearance and doubt- 
less also in constitution with that of the Tibngy river, 
in which Litter I myself subsequently found gold as 
well as diamonds. 

Two leagues beyond the Capella de llibeira stands 
another little village called tlie "Porto de ApitJiy," also 



* I must here pay a well-merited compliment to the Cahocloa of thi» 
Bibeira district as a whole. I engaged fifteen of them iu all, from 
different parts of this district, and for three months, during wliich they 
Keere working immediately under my orders, they formed the very 
backbone of tho most important section of the Ivahy river service. 
"With but one exception, they were trustworthy, hardworking, and 
conrageous fellows, much superior to the general run of our Ivahy 
men, notwithstanding that, amongst the latter, there were ten or a 
dozen, who, as a Yankee would say, *' I guess would beat all crea* 
tion." Such men, for example, ;is the two brothers Miguel and Hypolito, 
coold not have been surpassed by nny. 

o 2 
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situated on the bank of the river. The mule-road 
connecting the two, passes over a break-neck mountain 
of a tliousand feet in height, thougli why it should da 
so in preference to the far easier mode of skirting the 
river is a mystery to the uninitiated. I took Messeno- 
there with me to \x\ our luck in obtaining men, while 
Pech'o remained behind at Capelk to complete the 
work already commenced in that district. 

Once more I found "white slaveiy" rampant. The 
fazendeiros, though couiieous and hospitable in the 
extreme to us personally, did not shrink from using 
underhand means in order to dissuade the few inde- 
pendent Cahoclos who showed any inclination to do so 
from cnteiing our service. They industriously spread 
reports to the effect that many men of the expedition 
had died of fever and even starvation ; that the Ivahy 
valley was infested by wild Indians, by whom many 
Brazilians had already been killed ; and lastly that the 
mosquitos in that valley were as big as hornets, and 
no one could have an hour's peace from them at any 
time. There was just enough tnith in tliese reports- 
to render them very prejudicial to our success. It 
was in vain that we pointed to ourselves as men 
who had been with the expedition for the last twelve 
months, and had neither been starved to death 
nor slain by Indians nor devoured alive by mos- 
quitos. Such negative logic fell flat in the majority 
of cases. What men we did succeed in obtaining, 
succumbed to the tempting bait of 800 $ 000 (say jE80) 
offered for a six months' service, — such a sum being. 
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enough to set a careful Caboclo up for life, and, as we 
told them, to get for them the prettiest wives in the 
country. 

Irritating as was all this constant opposition that 
everywhere I met with, it yet had its good, for it gave 
me an endless vai-iety of opportunities, such as I 
should not otherwise have obtained, of becoming 
thoroughly acquainted with the general chai*acter and 
modes of life of the two great classes of Brazilians 
inhabiting these remote distiicts — the fazendeiro and 
the Caboclo, 

With this object I never refused an invitation to 
sleep in a fazendeiro's house or even in the humbler 
ranclu) of a Caboclo, whenever such hospitality was 
offered. After a time I began to feel quite a Brazilian 
myself, so thorouglJy accustomed did I become to 
their ways and customs of life. 

It is almost impossible not to feel a hearty liking 
for a people who universally throw their houses open, 
not only to their own kith and kin, but even to the 
passing stranger and foreigner, not proudly, as though 
they were confeiTing an honour, nor obsequiously as 
to a superior from whom they expect to receive some 
return, but from sheer goodwill, kindliness of heart, 
and custom of the countr}'. 

The fazendeiro will give you coffee and cigarettes 
on your first arrival, and give up to you the place of 
honom* — the hammock ; his slave will come and take 
your boots off, wash your aching feet, and give you 
a pail' of his master's chinellas or slippers to wear for 
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the evening. You will then sit down to a substantiaL 
supper of chicken and rice, with unlimited caehofa 
and milk. At night your host will even supply you 
with a blanket or poncho for a covering, should you 
chance not to have got your own with you. He "will 
talk to you and entertain you to the best of his abilify, 
as though you were his bidden guest. 

The Cahoclo, more humble in his establishment^ 
but not less hospitable, will, according to his means, 
give you mate in lieu of coffee, and beans and farinha 
instead of chicken and rice. He will give up his own 
bedstead to you for the night, and himself sleep on the 
hard mud floor of his hut. Payment is always made 
for com given to your animals, and a poor Cahoclo is 
not above accepting a small present when you leave 
him in the morning, but even this is rarely expected 
and never asked for. 

There is, however, one virtue in which both wealthy 
fazendeiro and poor Cahoclo are aUke deficient, com- 
paring, in this respect, unfavourably with even the 
despised Coroado Bvgre, — personal cleanliness is not 
cultivated to the extent that the climate demands. 

For example, the house of a large fazendeiro, who 
employs, perhaps, fi-om one hundred to two hundred 
caniaradaa during the planting season, has for its 
lavatory pai*apliernalia usually but one tin basin, in 
which the feet of the guest are washed in the evening 
and in which every male member of the household 
washes his eyes and the tips of his fingers in the 
morning. With the temperature up to 90"* Fahr. in the 
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shade for half the day, neither fazendeiro nor Caboclo 
dreams of taking a bath in the cool inviting waters of 
the river before him. In all those cases when the 
first thing to which an EngUshman's thoughts natu- 
rally wander is a tub, the Brazilian finds full solace in 
a cigarette. With him in fact the fumes of tobacco 
always stand in the stead of personal ablutions. 

One of the customs common to this essentially 
agiicultm'al district of the Ribeira valley is so curi- 
ously like our own ** harvest home," that it will be 
interesting to give a short accoimt of it in this place. 

It consists in an entertainment, given annually by 
the fazendeiro to his Cahoclos, This entertainment 
goes by the name of piixerao, an expressive but un- 
translatable word, feebly rendered by the words "big 
gathermg.'' The object of the puxerao is not alone to 
induce friendly relations and a good understanding 
between the patrao and the camarada, as in the old 
country between the squire and his Iaboiu:ers or 
tenants, but more especially to give all parties the only 
chance perhaps that they have in the year of meeting 
together at one time and in one place. 

The patrao who gives the feast more especially 
benefits by it, for it saves him an enormous amoimt 
of time and labour in riding about the wide extent 
of country through which his workers are usually 
scattered. Almost all the business aiTangements for 
the ensuing season are put on a footing at the puxerao. 
Men are re-engaged and told off to this or that rofa. 
Accounts are adjusted, debts being paid off or carried 
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on to tiie next kalf vtar. *.'r a^xain. z^t debts 
•.ontractcii bv sarnie iillv OibKt:L\ wh..- kno^s not tbat 
he is seiling iiiniicl: into l:on«Lat:«r, azI zhe dmy is 
tinaillv IrouziLt to a ol-.s? to tie -jatiitJL.Jti::! ••! alL 

I chiiii'.'tJ. to te a Lmtst at t^ro or tiiT^^e ^ -^^.r'-s^, ami 
their loiiiicsi-llke onaractcr --va^ sudiciciitlj" crviJeneed 
bv the absence •:: all wocien-kind nr.ij. them, for 
women in thcistr remitcr •liitrict:? or Eiiuil ■!•> not hire 
out thtir Iab«:iir as in tL«f ruvre civiliit'l parts, but 
remain all Jav sLnt ut^ at li-.nic. on h-. zischold cares 
intent. TL-.-ugh at the least, vvhich fjmis a main 
feature in the {''j^'' /'«?-.•, tiicre :-? always an unlimited 
supply of *:'i*:kvi'i on the board, I never sa^v a ease 
of drunkenness on these occasions. Tlie natui-al pride 
of the Brazilian i-* sufficient to prevent him giving 
way on these public oceasi«.»ns, even though his in- 
clinations may stronyy tend towards the indulgence 
in strong spirits. In this respect the lower class 
Brazilian is somewhat superior to his brother of 
England. 

I was anxious to go down to Ipinmga, the point on 
the Ilibeira to which steamei's can come up from the 
coast, in order to i?ee with mv own eves what was the 
extent of trade canied on from this valley. Time 
however pressed, and men of the kind that I wanted 
were not likely to be found there, I was therefore 
obliged reluctantly to give up the idea of extending mj 
journey farther in this direction. 

lietuming by way of the two Assuuguis, we once 
more beat up the districts to right and left of our line 
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of march, picking up a man here and a man there, 
and wearing out our animals at a terrific rate. For 
many days together, I was in the saddle for twelve and 
thirteen hours at a stretch, accompanied by one or 
other of my two attendants. On one occasion the 
horse on which I was riding fell down, while des- 
cending a very steep path, and, not content with 
depositing me in a mass of jimgle, itself rolled down 
the slope of the valley for several yards, not stopping 
till it was brought up by the mass of thorns and dpos 
which had then wound themselves around it. We were 
obliged to cut the poor animal free with om' knives, so 
firmly was it entangled in the jungly growth. 

At Cordeii*o*s we again picked up our original animals, 
which had now, to a great extent, recovered from the 
effects of their fii'st long march, while, at the same 
time, those that I had bought at this place only three 
weeks before, had to be re-sold on account of their 
being worn out, and others bought to supply their 
places. 

The newly engaged camaradus marched on foot, 
their scanty equipments alone being carried by the 
pack-mules. From the Freguezia de Assungui we 
marched direct to Ponta Grossa and thence to Colonia 
Thereza, a weary distance of neai'ly 200 miles. Once 
I was unfortimate enough to get a slight touch of sun- 
stroke, which, however, was sufficiently powerful to 
prostrate me hand and foot for several hours, and to 
stop the march for two days. 

In passing through the little povoar^ao of Iph-anga, 
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mentioned in tlic first voliimD of tins book, we irere 
dokyeil ftnotlior day by the loss of three of onr mules. 
Ipimtiffa hail already got aii evil name from us, on 
account of tlio nuinlier of mysterious disappearances of 




animals belon^ng to the expedition, that had taken 
Xilace in this ncighboui'hood. 

There was a ceHain old "nigger," by name Jono, 
■who was commonly credited with being the author of 
these otherwise unaccountable disappearances. 
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Whether he was so or not, certain it is that a mule, 
once lost at this camping ground, could never be re- 
covered except by the aid of Joilo, who, on these 
occasions, always came forward and oflFered his services 
in the search, at the price of 5$000 per mule recovered. 
If his assistance was declined, farewell to all chance of 
seeing again your lost animals. A veritable black 
mail was thus levied upon all passers by, though it was 
impossible to bring the matter home to its waiy 
originator. 

The accompanying woodcut, from a sketch taken 
by my friend Mr. G. Selwyn Edwards, is a speaking 
likeness of the original, who, in addition to his mule- 
stealing propensities, had a capacity for imbibing 
cacha^a, such as only Africans can have. 

On the 22nd of November, after an absence of two 
months, and a ride of not less than 800 miles, I found 
myself back again at Colonia Thereza. 

Thus it ever is, in the carrying out of gi'eat enter- 
prises or works in semi-barbarous countries. The 
most elementary arrangements, the most trivial details 
as would seem, requiring for then* execution an amount 
of time, labom% and perseverance, which in more 
advanced countries would almost suffice to carry out 
to completion the whole work itself. 
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CHAPTER I. 

IVCcis from November 73 to June. 74. — A buniiug question solved. — 

Sketches : present, past, and futui-e. 

Six months had passed smce the day mentioned at 
the conclusion of the last chapter — six long and eventful 
months. The gieat rapids of the middle Ivaliy, so 
long a teiTor to tlie Brazilians, had been overcome and 
navigated again and again by a score or more picked 
men of the expedition. The main body of the staff 
had pitched its last camp 230 miles below Colonia 
Thereza, while an advance pai'ty of foiu-teen, under 
Cmiing, had penetrated ninety miles farther into the 
lower valley of the Ivahy, as far as, in fact, the Corre- 
deiro de Ferro, or Iron llapid itself — the terminal 
point of our section of tlie exploration. Then had 
come a sudden collapse. The men forming tlie 
advanced pai-ty mutinied from feai* of the Coroados 
Indians, who, to the number of about 500, were col- 
lected in villages near the Ii'on llapid. At dead of 
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flight they plotted to desert their leader and chief 
(Curling) by taking the canoes, and leaving him and 
two other Europeans at the mercy of the Indians. 
Extreme measures alone prevented tliem from carry- 
ing their cowardly plot into execution. 

Totally demoralised by fear and other causes, they 
hurriedly retreated upon the main body higher up the 
river. A large number of the Coroados Indians follow- 
ing by the banks, the panic spread through the whole 
Brazilian staff, and all efforts proved futile to induce 
the men to remain. Persuasions, threats, entreaties, 
all were tried in turn, and all ended with a like result. 

The entire staff was thus compelled to retreat up 
the river, abandoning its work for the time. This 
was in the month of March. Even the elements now 
rose up against us, and from the day the retreat was 
commenced, the rains came down and continued almost 
incessantly for five weeks. The river rose, and the 
cataracts were roaring above, below, and all around us.^ 
The journey commenced on the 10th of March, and 
the last canoe in which I was traveUing did not arrive 
at Colonia Thereza till the 15th of Apiil. The pro- 
visions had rotted in the canoes, our clothing had 
rotted off our backs during this trying journey of five 
weeks. Canoes had been swamped daily, and baggage^ 
containing invaluable instruments and documents, was 
in hourly peril of being lost in the floods. Such a 
journey, performed under such circumstances, was 
simply terrible, morally as well as physically. 

At this time the 1st Staff, having completed their 
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original length, had just come on to the river to take 
up the surveys of a portion reserved for them midway 
between the two extreme sections. Fortunately their 
Staff was composed chiefly of Europeans and men 
already proved by eighteen months' previous work. 
Ultimately it was decided that this Staff should be 
made the nucleus of a larger staff, to be formed by the 
combination of various members of the 1st, 2nd, and 
8rd Staffs, and that to it, thus strengthened, should be 
entrusted the execution of the whole remaining distance 
of the Ivahy section. 

There was still the possibility of failure, should the 
Indians at the Corredeira de Ferro prove hostile.* 
To meet this possibility, it was decided to make a 
preliminary exploration of another route, namely, by 
way of the sister valley of the Tibagy, by which the 
desired object of connecting Curitiba with the Parang 
river could be attained. To my charge the carrying 
out of this new exploration had been given, and now I 
have brought the reader up to the date indicated in 
the first line of the chapter. 

On the 1st of June, 1874, the hour being about 
10 A.M., I was standing on the bare summit of a hill 

* The chief cause of the panic, which resulted in the mutiny of the 
Brazilians of the 2n(l Staff, was the unfortunate fact of a collision 
having occurred between the Coi*oados Indians of the Iron Rapid, and 
some members of the 4th Staff, who had come up to this point from 
Parand, eight months before. In this collision, if we could believe 
our interpreters, two Indians had been shot and killed. For this the 
tribe determined to have revenge. The interpreters, by their injadicious 
communication of this to the Brazilians of our Staff, caused tiie disas- 
trous panic above referred to. 
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looking down upon the tiny little town of Tibagy 
whose dimensions were rendered still more diminutive 
to the eye, by the depth and distance at which it lay 
below and away from the hill. Stretching far away 
beyond the town, and extending to the extreme limits 
o£ vision was prairie, with its slopes dotted here and 
there with herds of cattle or troops of mules. To the 
rig^ty sparkling here and there between the rises of the 
grassy billows and the dark green capoes, glimpses of 
white foam-coloured water were visible, marking the 
position of so many points of the river that I had just 
safely descended — for sixty miles of this, my new 
exploration, had already been accomplished. Behind 
the hill was forest and mingled forest and prairie, 
forming part of the neutral belt or zone referred to in 
some of the earlier chapters of this book. On the left 
lay a similar country of mixed forest and prairie, 
beyond which again the great Sertao held undisputed 
sway, in which latter direction it was that my further 
explorations were to lie. 

Before, however, going so fai-, I must introduce the 
reader to a veritable prairie phenomenon — for so it 
seemed to me — lying immediately beneath my feet, 
comprised in a compact little area of about ten square 
miles. On this little tract of prairie all the signs of a 
thriving and well-to-do population were manifested. 
Chacaras and otlier small houses were thickly sprinkled 
about it. Gardens and orange orchards, cultivated 
patches of potatoes and mandioca, green paddocks in 
which mules and cows were grazing, struck the eye. 
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oflferiug altogether a sight so uncommon in the province 
of Parand as to excite something more than ordinary 
surprise and wonderment. 

With me was an Englishman, named Mercer, who, 
though having only lately settled in the district, had 
prospered so well that he was about to become a son- 
in-law of one of the wealthiest fazcndeiros of the 
neighbourhood. The phenomenon in question Mercer 
explained to me tlius. The chncaras and houses had 
foiinerly been the habitation of miners. After the 
abandonment of the mine (about which more here- 
after), these men had, contrary to usual experience in 
Brazil, found it profitable to remain where they were, 
merely to cultivate the soil, so marvellously fertile 
was it, as compared with other prairie lands, and, 
moreover, so convenient was its situation with respect 
to other essential requirements. 

This situation, indeed, was perhaps the most im- 
poi'tant element in insuring the prosperity of this little 
handfid of colonists, for such they really were. Its 
advantage lay in the fact of its being in close proximity 
to the Forest, but yet, at the same time, not actually 
within its borders. Each of these little farmers had 
his ganlen and his paddock of twenty or thirty acres 
on the prairie, close to his house, on which he kept his 
mules, his cows, and his pigs, while at the same time, 
within an hour's walk or ride, he had his forest rofas, 
where he could grow com and beans, without which- 
his mules would not work, his pigs would not fatten^ 
and he himself could not live. TNTiile the prairie 
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enabled him to keep his half-dozen mules or so with 
profit, the forest was the reservoir from whence, 
by means of his beasts of burden, all his chief 
necessities of life were drawn. The surplus produce 
of his r(X^ he was able in like manner to convey 
profitably to the neighbouring markets of Ponta 
Grossa, Castro, and Curitiba, where fair prices were 
always obtainable. 

Here then was a case of the vexed problem of 
colonisation in Brazil solved. A class of smaU pro- 
prietors had sprung up, without petting or nursing 
either by government or by well-meaning enthusiasts 
such as Dr. Favre, and the evidence of the prosperity 
to which they had attained was there before our eyes. 

Just as the forest district of Assungui can never 
hope under its normal conditions to produce a thriving 
class of small proprietors, whether foreigners or 
Brazilians, so the prairie district we were now over- 
looking would inevitably have been merged long since 
into the wide and wasteful cattle-breeding estate of 
some large fazendeiro, had it not been for this main 
condition of proximity to the forest. 

No observing traveller in this part of Brazil can fail 
to notice the entii'e absence of small farmers through- 
out the prairie districts, the fact being that only huge 
estates can yield any profit at all when there is no 
forest at hand. The same law holds good for purely 
forest estates, as I have already shown.* The large 
fazenddro alone can live independent — the smaller fry 

♦ Vide Part III. Chapters ii. and iil 
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most either sink to abject poTerty, or be content to 
become hired labourers. Only on the yei^e of both 
forest and prairie, where both are equally accessible^ can 
the small proprietor, or, in other words, the colcMiisi, 
hope to preserve his independence and win success. 

This truth cannot be too widely known amongst 
those who are in any way, either as capitalists or as 
emigrants, likely to become connected with schemes of 
colonization in this province of Brazil. No exclusiyely 
forest (or agricultural) colony, such as that of Assungui 
can be a success, and with equal certainty it may be 
affirmed that no attempts to establish an exclusively 
pastoral colony on the prairies, by means of small pro- 
prietors having little or no capital amongst them, can 
possibly prove anything but abortive. 

Ilotuming once more to our point at the summit of 
tlio hill. The great sertao of forest stretching away to 
our left, extended in this direction for hundreds of 
miles down the lower valley of the Tibagy and across 
tlie great basin of the Parang to an unknown distance 
beyond. For the most part this vast extent of forest 
was still in a state of nature, unknown and untrodden 
by civiUsed man. At a distance from us in a straight 
line of about seventy miles, two remarkable peaks, 
sharply pointed, and placed very close together, rose 
liigh up above the general level of the sertao. So clear 
was the atmosphere in this direction, that I almost 
fancied that I could distinguish, with the aid of my 
Hold-glasses, the individual trees upon their summits, 
liy name I was ab*eady familiar with these two great 
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landmarks of the coantrr, which, two generaiunui 
before, had served as beacon hills to the saTige 
Coroados Indians, at that time waging nn c cimig war- 
fare with the new Brazilian settlers orer the whole 
of these regions. They were the two hi^^est points 
of a mountain range, which was Tarionsly m a rk e d on 
the maps as the Serra dos Agodos and the Sem de 
Apucarana. In the map which accompanies this book I 
haye followed the more popular division, and made the 
river separate the two Serras, notwithstanding the fieurt 
that geologically they form one and the same range. 

No civilised ;nan had ever yet explored the river 
that lay above and below these two peaks, between 
which it was supposed to pass over a great iall, 
variously given as from 100 to 500 feet. About 100 
miles of this part of the river remained to be explored^ 
besides a considerable length, never yet mapped down, 
which was known only to a few adventurous Cabo€lo$ 
who had from time to time braved its mysterious 
dangers in the search for gold and diamonds. 

Beyond these two peaks, at a distance of another 
seventy miles in a straight line, lay the valley of the 
Paranapanema, famous in Brazilian history as the 
scene of some of the boldest of the labours of the 
Jesuits in South America, as well as of their most 
brilliant successes and greatest disasters,* and, in our 
own time, as one of the cross country routes by which 
the Brazilian Government sent men and material to 



* See Appendix, Note L. '* The Jesuits on the Paranapanema." 
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their army, during the great life and death struggle 
with Paragua3\ 

It was this valley that was to be the " ultima Thule " 
of my present expedition, an account of some of the 
chief incidents of which will form the substance of the 
few remaining chapters. 



CHAPTER ir. 

The first diamond. — The effect of its discovenr. — Some of the con- 
sequences of the Pangnayan "War. —The mines. — ^Their history. — 
Brazilian ideas of " profit." — Anecdotes of early da}-3. — ^The first 
"Incumbent.** 



One moonlight night, just forty-two years ago, 
when the spot on which the town of Tibagy now 
stands was still waste prairie, a certain Senhor Manoel 
das Dores Machado was riding slowly towards his 
home, picking his way amongst the numerous ant 
hillocks and armadillo holes —which to this dav cause 
rapid riding on these prairies to be a doubtful amuse- 
ment — ^with his eyes bent downwards, when he saw a 
bright object glittering on the surface of a little 
mound, that had been freshly bought from the depths 
by some laborious "tatu," or industrious burrowing 
owl. He dismounted, picked up the object, and found 
it was a diamond. 

On the following day, his slaves were taken oflF the 
Ro^as, and set to work at diamond hunting. The news 
spread. People flocked in from all parts ; and in the 
first blush of success, Sr. Manoel, who was at this 
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.'. ' wiiiM* of Jill the Isiiid about, ina<le a jii-aii: ■.:' 

luntioiN for the foiiiidaUioii (»f u town. This 

titr ^\\<\ »'"l ^"*-^^ ^^'"^ ^^^^ oiipii of the i»re:icnt 

i,.wii *»t" Tibii^'v ; though it was not till the yiar 1S73. 

that it Hltni>i<'<l to the full municipal ri<rht^ uf w t.>wn- 

'I'lir town Hiid iiii modi ate district around it, in tha: 
■ .|ir, contuined 4890 inhabitants, chiefly of the OihrcJo 

*• jj Cahodo beinj; here understO(»d to include all 

icrsoiis of mixe<l blood who were neither iwjoritnif'.A 
fflierchftnts), nor Jaztimhiros (large fanners). 

])xxnng the Paraguayan war, when the whole country 
^rgs being scoured by the recruiting agents of tlie 
flovernment, it was a bad time for this, as well as for 
Jl young settlements. Many of the able-bodied men 
,yei8 carried oflf to sen-e in the anny, and great 
mimbers, in order to avoid a similar fate, fled to the 
ffgfi^ and there lived in concealment the life of wild 
fa ^na . As a natural consequence most industries 
^lig« stopped or greatly crippled, tlie diamond workings 
^ being exempt from the general depression. 
^ the conclusion of the war the people retui-ned, 
thinned in numbers, and once more the 
eM grew prosperous, its population increasing 
^jyear. 

the diamond workings becoming exhausted, or, 

iorrectly speaking, becoming less profitable, the 

rity, originally started by them, did not at once 

•- i«fts been the case with so many Brazilian 

its. The miners merely changed their 
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profession, becoming small farmers, whose degree of 
success is limited only by their own requirements, 
which, unfortmiately for rapid progress in these parts, 
are few and simple, being easily satisfied by three 
months' labour ont of the twelve. 

The reasons of this exception to the almost nniTersal 
role, attending the decay of mining districts, are two ; 
one being the very advantageous position which the 
settlement holds for agricultural purposes, and the 
other being due to the fact that the diamond mines 
have never been worked by any great company, whose 
collapse — ^when a collapse does take place — is usually 
sudden and complete, carrying everytliing down with 
it within a radius of a score of leagues perhaps, but 
have, as it were, and as will be presently shown, 
merely been " scratched," no machinery having ever 
been employed and no capital having been sunk upon 
them. 

The regular and systematic (if such an epithet can 
here be applied) working of the mines was dis- 
continued in the year 1871, in which year it was 
calculated that only about £4000 worth of the precious 
stones had been exported from them. The collapse 
of so small an industry as this figure implies could 
not be attended with any very disastrous consequences, 
and, probably, not fifty men were directly affected by 
it. 

Thus far my information has been derived chiefly 
firom one man, tlie chief negociante of the town of 
Tibagy, by name Jose Manoel da Silva, an old- 
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standing merchant of the place. This gentleman 
waxed indignant, whenever in his conversation he 
touched upon the subject of the abandonment of the 
workings ; for, poor man, most of the diamonds founds 
had formerly passed thi'ough liis hands, greatly no 
doubt to his contentment. According to him, one 
fdiOT with half a dozen slaves could have done the 
whole amount of work that was got through in the 
entire year of 1871, in six months ; and yet, forsooth, 
they had found that a gross income of £4000 for that 
year had not been sufficient to render the working 
profitable ! 

It is very necessary in Brazil to take every thing 
cum grano, more especially when the subject is 
" mines ; " and I do not suppose the reader wiU be 
willing to put implicit faith in the mere imcorroborated 
statements of Sr. Jose Manoel, any more than I was 
myself. Nevertheless there was sufficient prima 
facie evidence of a heedless haste in the abandon- 
ment of the mines, to make it worth while to push 
one's inquiries somewhat failher into the matter. 
This I resolved to do in the few days that I had to 
spare while awaiting the completion of arrangements 
for continuing the exploration of the Tibagy valley. 
The following additional information will first be 
interesting, the anecdotes %vhich follow not being with- 
out their hidden morals. 

Since the year 1871 the workings, which were 
chiefly confined to one spot, have been thrown open 
to all comers, with a result that about £200 worth of 
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diamonds, are now annually extracted by individual 
workers. The reason given for the abandonment of 
the mines was not that they were exhausted, but 
that the depth to which the diamond-bearing stratum 
had then reached below the surface of the ground had 
brought the expenses of working to a point beyond 
which it was considered no sufficient margin would be 
left for profit. 

As the word " profit " in Brazil bears a popular 
signification, differing according to locality and accord- 
ing to the idiosyncrasy of the individual making use of 
it, I may as well at once explain that 24 per cent, per 
annum on capital laid out on the best security is con- 
sidered, in the province of Parand, a very moderate 
return, in fact, barely a " profit " at all. It may well 
be imagined, then, that in the case of so fluctuating 
and imcertain a property as a diamond mine, a Parani 
capitalist may call even a cent, per cent, return not 
" profitable," and will even act up to his ideas of what 
constitutes profit by withdrawing from such a meagre 
enterprise ! 

Here, then, we get a clue to the apparent contradic- 
tion between the Jact that the Tibagy diamond mines 
are now abandoned, and the statetnent of the indignant 
negociante, Sr. Jose Manoel da Silva, that so much 
labour had produced so much gross earnings during 
the last year of their having been regularly worked : 
naming amounts which were no doubt somewhat in- 
accurate, but still not so absurdly improbable as at 
first sight might appear. 
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Here is a story that eclipses the pahniest days of 
gold-digging in California. "* Donna' Maria Mac- 
hado, the wife of the discoverer of the mines, set her 
heail upon possessing a ceiiain slave, the property of 
another * Donna.' For this slave, who was worth in 
the market about i^lOO, ' Donna ' Maria gave a cupful 
{chicara cheia) of picked diamonds." Again : ** A 
Caboclo, working on his own account in some gravel 
in the river bank, found a diamond weighmg an oitava 
and a half; with this he bought a house worth £40, 
the same diamond afterwards reaUsing £1,400 ! The 
same individual sold two more fine stones, together 
weighing an oitava, for only £50 ! " So little then was 
the real value of the stones understood in this remote 
district 

No story in this part of the country is considered 
complete without the inevitable priest, especially when 
it savoui-s at all of rascality. The following was 
strictly vouched for by the " oldest inhabitant." 

" Frei Mattheo, one of the earliest of the * incum- 
bents ' appointed to take chai-ge of the souls of the 
minei-s, being a holy man, of tender sympathies withal 
for the little everj-day troubles of his flock, nobly 
insisted upon relieving them from those carnal cares 
and worries which were inseparable from the posses- 
sion of wealth of a certain kind, for which there was 
no near market, by buying their diamonds himself at 
the rate of £2 per quarter oitava* for all stones large 
and small ! " Now, by the ordinary rules for valuing 

* The oitava is equal to 17*44 carats. 
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diamonds, a stone of pure water, weighing a quarter 
oitava in the rough, could seldom be worth less than 
£50. " Thus the holy man speedily began to grow 
rich, and by the end of a few months had so lined his 
own pockets with contos that he was able to retire from 
the scene of his labours without lament, just about the 
time when a dim sense of their having been in some 
sort victimised began to dawn upon his flock, but 
befare this new awakening had ripened into action, 
which might, had it taken place, have proved detri- 
mental to his future enjoyment of life." 

These, and many other traditional tales of the early 
days of the mines, though no doubt somewhat dis- 
torted and exaggerated by much telling, yet sufficiently 
show that, for the first few years of their existence, the 
mines obtained no great patronage, and that nothing 
like systematic working was then carried on. Later 
on, no doubt, some attempt at systematic working was 
made, and kept up with more or less success till the 
final abandonment in 1871. 

Thus much for the documentary and hearsay evidence 
with relation to these mines. It now only remains to 
record the results of a careful personal inspection that 
I made of them, to ascertain how far the chief points 
of present interest can be borne out by facts. 



CHAPTER III 

The mines examined. — I find a ninawaj. — Description of 

appearance of the workings. — Whj abandoned. — ConGlnskm 
arrived at.— "A missing mine.**— Ignorance of the workexa. — 
Important indications. — A ]>n>bable diamond-field. 

At a distance of somewhat less than three miles 
from the to\^^ of Tibagy, situated on ground 
wliich is now the conmion property of about 100 
persons, are the main workings of the diamond 
mines. 

Early one morning, a day or two after our arrival 
at Tibagj', I rode with Mercer to this spot with the 
intention of giving the whole day to the business of 
inspection and examination, not only of this particular 
working, but also of the whole district aroimd, in which 
diamonds either had been, or had been reported to 
have been, discovered. 

Shortly before arriving at the main diggings, wliich 
arc situated within the forest borders, we passed 
several little' ranchos, inhabited by Cahochs and 
their families. These men still occasionally dug in 
the mine, whenever the spirit happened to move 
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them, which by all accounts was not more freqnentlr 
than once or twice a month. For the remainder of 
the year they passed an existence of pure and on- 
mdnlterated idleness, with the sole exception of the 
short period of labour required for cutting a Roea 
in the forest that came np to their verr doors 
planting it, and in doe time gathering in the pro- 
dace. These were the gamblers or fatalists — ^words 
mhnost synonymoos — a type of cahoclo the least at- 
trmctiTe of any that I am acqoainted with. W'e 
dismonnted at and entered sereral of their abodes. 
Almost withoot exception, the men seemed nerreless, 
sfHTitless creatores, fitted only for the wretched exis- 
tence that no doobt was theirs. 

To my sorprise, in one hoose or rather hot I 
recognised an old camarada of oors ; one of the 
Terr men who had stolen a canoe and fled one 
ni^it firom the Areranha in dire terror of the Indians 
who hsd not then appeared. '^ Well, Imacio,' I 
nid^ "got back with the whole skin? I hope you 
hjKre not forgotten to tell yoor friends the tale of 
joor brarery?" The man looked sheepish, and did 
not reply. I fancied he had some vague idea that 
I had come, anned with the authority of the tiiW<- 
legado, for the especial purpose of dragging him 
back again to the forests of the iTahr. 

When I began to talk to him about the diamonds 
he cheered op a little, and presently prodoced a tinv 
l^^^mboo stem, the open end of which was ^^tuffed 
.^yitb a twisted leaf of mtOo. ^ 
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he tipped out of the hollow stem, into the palm of 
his handy a number of small diamonds, the biggest 
of which weighed perhaps a little more than one 
carat. I asked him how much labour that number of 
stones represented. " Oh," he replied, "I found them 
all within the last eight or nine months, but I have 
not worked for more than twenty days in that time." 
These diamonds were perhaps worth iJlO or J912 
altogether. I offered him 70$000 for the lot, but 
he declined to take that amount. 

Most of the caboclos we visited had a little store 
of diamonds of a similar kind, varying in value firom 
£8 or £4: the lot to ^12 or £14. The biggest and 
best I saw was a very perfect octahedron of about 
two carats. Its owner asked 80$000 (say ^68) for it. 
It might or it mi^t not have been worth it. I 
came to the conclusion, however, that the priest of 
forty years ago, would find his flock a good deal 
sharper now to deal with than they had appeared to 
be in his time. 

My first impression of the mine was that it looked 
like a common gravel-pit, dug out of the side of a 
hilL 

Presently, however, when the eye had had time to 
take in the details and the surroimdings, one recog- 
nised that it had once been, if it was not still, some- 
thing more than this. 

Here and there were heaps of yellow, unwashed 
gravel, lying on the level bottom of the pit, whilst 
at a little distance outside were larger mounds of 
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white, washed-out looking stuff, the refuse of the 
washings. On one side of the pit, a rough conduit, 
made out of split and hollowed palms, tapped the 
water from a little stream flowing about thirty paces 
off, bringing it down to the entrance of the pit, close 
to which appeared the dilapidated remains of an old 
trough, that had long since forgotten how to hold 
water. A lofty wooded hill rose at the back of the 
mine, and other hills flanked it on the right. In 
front, a deep narrow valley ran down, along whose 
bottom the little stream that fed the workings 
splashed and tumbled in eager haste to yield its tiny 
tribute to the larger and more sedate stream that 
flowed below at the distance of about a mile. 

A glance sufficed to show the reason why the 
workings had been abandoned. It was in fact what 
I had already heard. 

While the surface of the groimd rose rapidly in the 
direction in which the mine was worked, the diamond 
bearing strata, namely, the various thin beds of gravel, 
ran nearly on a level. Consequently, every yard of 
additional progress increased the depth at which these 
strata lay below the surface, and added an ever-in- 
creasing ratio to the proportion of working expenses. 

I will not weary the improfessional reader with 
minute details of the examination which I now made, 
which would have but little interest for him ; but will at 
once proceed to give the general conclusions at which 
I ultimately arrived. If these conclusions are, as I 
believe, in the main correct, wonderful fortune must 
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some day be in store for the people of this now quiet 
little district. 

(1). That the diamonds lie in certain thin, hori- 
zontal strata of gravely several in number, and 
separated by other layers or strata of gravel, of 
slightly different composition. 

(2). That these gravel deposits mark the site of 
an ancient river bed, which, after having received, 
in common with the whole surrounding country, the 
vast deposits of subsequent ages, which latter deposits 
now form the hills in the immediate neighbourhood, 
had once again been upheaved, and subjected to 
** denudation," whereby the chief features of the 
coimtr}% as they now existed, — the mountains and 
valleys, hills and ravines, — had been caiTed out. 

(8). That this carving process had cut tlir6ugh the 
ancient river bed already mentioned, at the point where 
the present diamond mine now stood, and that, in all 
probability, another similai* mine, as yet undiscovered, 
corresponding to the other exposed section of the old 
river bed, existed at no gi'eat distance, which intelligent 
research could at any time bring to light with little 
difficulty. 

This much with reference to the diamond deposit 
itself. Next, as regards the working of the existing 
mine. It was not until some days later, after having, 
in addition to careful personal examination, made 
exhaustive enquiries amongst the old miners them- 
selves, and amongst the older inhabitants of the town, 
that I felt enabled to come to a conclusion on this 
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pointy based on sufficiently substantial grounds to 
merit attention. 

Briefly stated, the opinion I ultimately formed was 
this. That the existing workings, apart from any 
considerations of the more than probable existence of 
another mine in the immediate neighbourhood, are 
capable, with improved methods of washing and an 
average intelligent management, of yielding a ftirther 
large profit. At present, the mine labours under the 
disadvantage of never having had a name, a natural 
consequence of its never having produced any very 
large stones. It is however a fact worth noticing, 
that in the river, all local tradition agrees in sajdng, 
not a few large and valuable stones have been washed. 
Why is it, then, the mine itself has been so disappoint- 
ing in this respect ; for I failed to obtain satisfactory 
evidence of more than one or two diamonds of value 
exceeding a conto of reis (£100) having been discovered 
in it? 

A very possible reason is the following : — ^It was 
early observed that the finer gravel strata were far 
richer in the number of their diamonds than the 

« 

coarser strata. In fact, the latter seemed to be alto- 
gether barren. Observing also that the coarser gravel 
was very deficient in the forma^ao — a miner's name 
for a certain little black stone generally found accom- 
panying the diamond — the miners altogether neglected 
to wash these coarser gravels, ignoring or ignorant of 
the fact, that, if any large diamonds existed at all, 
they would assuredly be found here, rather than 
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amongst the finer deposits. No doubt, in anj case, 
these larger stones would be comparatively few and 
far between ; but, that the only likely formation in 
which they would be found should have been thrown 
aside as not worth the washing, without first being 
subjected to a long trial, seems assuredly the very 
height of folly. 

On the whole, then, it was abundantly evident that 
the mine had never yet had a fair chance given it, not- 
withstanding that it was worked to a profit for as long 
as the regular working had continued ; the reason of 
the abandonment having been, not that the mine had 
then reached a stage when it produced a loss, but that 
it was possible that a loss, or rather a smaller profit 
than a Paraud Brazilian deigns to accept, would in 
time have resulted therefi'om. 

On our way back from the mine where we had 
spent several houra, we visited two other small gravel 
deposits which cropped uj) in the open prairie. 
Neither of these, of coui*se, was the missing mine. 
Small stones had however been extracted from both 
of them. We next went to look at another outcrop of 
gi-avel on the bank of the Tibagy itself, oiit of which a 
large diamond had been extracted only the year 
before, wliich had been sold to a merchant in the 
town for a canto (ilOO). I learnt also, that other small 
outcrops of gravel occurred a short distance higher up 
the river, from which small stones had been from time 
to time washed. I did not, however, visit these 
myself. 
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Indications were not wanting that the few gravel 
outcrops discovered up to the present time, were but 
part of a large system of ancient beds of streams, 
which the denudation of former ages had here and 
there laid bare. If such be the case, it may be confi- 
dently asserted that the town of Tibagy is situated on 
a diamond field of very considerable extent, wanting 
*but the application of modem intelligence to bring it 
fully to light. I shall have done my modest part if I 
have succeeded in drawing to it the attention which it 
seems to deserve. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Change of plans.— Departure of Telemaco. — The " Sogrodo Mercer." — 
The great mule trade. — Kcminiscences and anecdotes of the 
**Sogro.*' — An awkward mistake. — A prairie garden. — Magnificent 
lace. — Why cotton is not grown in Parand. — ^A Brazilian rider. — 
Taming a wild mule. 

Great as are the resources of Tibagy in precious 
stones and fertility of soil, for my more immediate 
object it proved as useless as though it had been a 
barren desert. No men could be got, at any price, 
to engage themselves with me for the exploration oi^ 
their river. Unknown dangers have no charm to 
the ordinary Caboclo mind, even when gUded with 
the bait of a new diamond mine in prospective. As 
for canoes, there was not a decent one belonging to 
the town. Ultimately, I resolved to travel by land to 
the colony of Jatahy, the native place of my com- 
panion Telemaco,* and from tlience explore the river 
downwards and upwards. 

On the 8rd of June Telemaco started in advance 

* Telemaco M. Borba, brother to the director of Colonia Thereza, 
and my companion throughout the whole of this exi>edition. In every 
respect a thoroughly ** good fellow." 
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for that place, in order to prepare men and canoes 
to put this plan into execution, while I remained 
behind for a day or two longer, to complete my ex- 
plorations of this part of tlie valley, and to collect 
supplies with which to follow on to Jatahy. 

After Telemaco had started on his journey, I went 
one day to pay a visit to a large /a^ewddro, whose house 
was situated about two leagues outside the to^vn. He 
was the father of the young lady to whom the English 
colonist Mercer was shortly about to be married, and 
was already spoken of to me as the " Sogro (father- 
in-law) do Mercer," by which name alone I knew 
him.* He proved to be a most entertaining old 
gentleman, overflowing with anecdotes of his early 
experiences in the coimtry. In his more youthful 
days he had been a large mule trader, and had, in 
fact, only within the last year or two given up that 
business. Once a year he had been accustomed to 
ride down to the great mule breeding plains of the 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, buy a troop and 
bring it up to sell in the province of Sao Paulo. 
He and his camaradas, numbering perhaps six men 
in all, would bring a troop of a thousand wild mules 
right up from Rio Grande do Sul to the great mule 



♦ Brazilian family nomenclature is often a puzzle to the foreigner. 
This arises from the fact that the woman does not formally change her 
family Dame on marriage. Consequently, the children have two famUy 
names, the grandchildren /owr, and so on ad infinitum. Thus, a 
Brazilian rarely asks another, "What is your name?" hut, instead, 
•• How do you sign yourself ? " Nicknames are also very generally 
employed as adjuncts to the first name, instead of any family name. 
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mart at Sorocaba, a distance of nearly 2000 miles, 
without losing more than one per cent, of their stninn^^g 
from all causes. 

To be a successful mule trader required a man of 
iron constitution, whom no fatigue and no hardships 
could conquer, a splendid rider and lasso thrower, 
and, lastly, a man with a thorough knowledge of 
mule nature in all its moral and physical charac- 
teristics. Without these especial qualities, which 
must be common also to the camaradas whom he 
takes with him, he will lose perhaps half his mules, 
from various causes, on the long weary journey 
northwards. In the early days of the mule trade, 
not only had the traders to encounter and overcome 
the ordinary difficulties inseparable from so long a 
journey through a wild country, but they were liable 
at any moment to be attacked by wandering parties 
of wild Indians, against whom they had to defend 
not only their property but their lives. The labour 
and the risk were thus very great, but the net profit 
was often more than cent per cent. 

The old man told me that the palmy days of the 
trade were now gone by. The price of the mules in 
the South had risen, and the corresponding values at 
Sorocaba had fallen. Nevertheless, the trade was still 
carried on, though to a smaller extent than formerly. 

The town of Tibagy lay right on the main mule 
track from the south to the north, and Mercer told me 
he had many a time seen troops of 600 and 1000 wild 
mules go by on their way to Sao Paolo. There 
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existed, too, a very large estate on the other side of the 
town, of which I shall have an opportunity of speaking 
presently, on which these great troops of wild mules, 
lean and weary from long travel, often rested for 
three weeks or a month, to recover flesh and strength 
before being finally taken to the market, 200 miles 
beyond. 

We in England can scarcely picture to ourselves, 
even dimly, the kind of life led by the men in charge 
of one of these grand mule marches of 2000 miles 
through an almost iminhabited country. The vivid 
pictures which tlie old man drew in the course of his 
stories, of what his life had at times been, I could 
not reproduce, however I were to attempt it. Night 
attacks by Indians, encounters with jaguars, wild 
stampedes, in which, in one short hour, their whole 
troop would be scattered to the fom* winds of heaven, 
the patient, yet vigorous and untiring toil of once 
more collecting it together — all this and much more 
the old man painted graphically, till I began to think 
that I was listening to some new and thrilling tale by 
the talented Captain of the ** Far West." 

The " Sogro '* had now sobered down to the milder 
duties of a prairie fazendeiro, leaving to his son to 
follow in the footsteps of his sire's ancient fame in the 
wide prairies of the South. 

Mercer had so far done his duty to the family of his 
future wife, that he had taught them some of the more 
ordinary ways and customs of civilised life. For 
example, the wife and daughters sat down to table 
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irhli iL> at dinner, though it was sufficiently evident 
that the new rrgime did not sit altogether comfortably 
upon them. The youngest girl whom I ^vrongly took 
for Mercer's JUincee was remarkably pretty and even 
distingiue looking — so much so, that, after dinner, 
I warmly congratulated my ** compatriota " on his 
choice of a bride. I felt rather uncomfortable when 
I found that I had been admiring the wrong one. 

The garden round the Sogro's house rivalled and 
even excelled that of Sr. Garses' at the Freguezia da 
Ribeiiinho. Oranges, plums, peaches, pine-apples, 
ginger, potatoes, onions — all wore cidtivated with 
evident care and intelligence ; and lastly, several fine 
cotton trees adorned the garden, the produce of which 
supplied the household with cloths, sheets, and also 
with the material for lace manufacture. 

The Senhora was very proud of her skill in the 
manufacture of all these necessary household articles. 
She took the trouble to show me the various processes 
by which she and her daughters produced the finished 
article, whether clotli or lace, from the raw material. 
The implements were all of the rudest description, but 
their clumsiness of design was almost neutralised by 
the marvellous delicacy and skill with which they were 
used. 

The lace, which was sliown to me as home pro- 
jtuction, was simply magnificent. Much of it was 
gjne and ten inches deep, of exquisite design and 
Miftn^ jkv«H*ution. I offered to buy as much as they 

hAve, but they could only spare a few 
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yards of a comparatively narrow and coarse pattern, 
all the rest being required in making up the trousseau 
of their daughter. The old lady showed me a towel 
which she said she had made more than twenty years 
before from the cotton grown in their own garden, 
and which, notwithstanding that it had been in con- 
stant use for all those years, was still apparently as 
good as new. 

The question may naturally be asked, " why is not 
cotton grown on a large scale in the province of 
Parana ? " It is true that in isolated cases, and in 
small quantities it is found to grow, not perhaps 
luxuriantly, for prairie soil is seldom very fertile, but 
still well enough, to all appearance, to encourage a 
more extended trial. The only answer to this ques- 
tion, which was one that I myself have several times 
put to Brazilians without getting any satisfactory 
statement from them, seems to be, that, at or about 
the time when the crop should be gathered, rains 
come, thereby causing the cotton to rot on the trees. 
I never gave much inquiry to this subject, chiefly 
because I so seldom met with the cotton tree under 
cultivation in the province, and not one individual in 
a hundred of the average natives had ever bestowed a 
thought upon the matter. 

If the daughters of this house excelled in the pui^ely 
feminine accomplishment of lace-making, the son sur- 
passed all other Brazilians that I have ever met in the 
more manly art of riding. Just before we were leaving 
to go back to the town, Mercer begged his brother-in- 
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law-to-be, to give ine a specimen of his skill in this 
line. The fii'st perfonnance consisted in galloping a 
tame hoi'se fiill speed over the prairie, the rider stand- 
ing upright on its hare hack. This feat was many 
times more difficult than the eommoR circus riding 
that we see at home ; for, in the first place, the 
Brazilian disdained the use of the flat-hoai'd to stand 
upon, and in the next place, he neither rode in a 
circle nor chose out any beaten path for his career, bat 
rode hither and thitlier on the rough prairie, amongst 
ant hillocks and armadillo holes, and stumbling traps 
of all kinds. He varied the perfonnance by occa- 
sionally jumping on to the ground and then back 
again upon Uie horse's back, while the animal was 
still galloping. 

The next exhibition of skill, that he gave us, was 
less shoivy but, doubtless, even more dif&cult than the 
first. 

A wild mule was lii'st selected from a number that 
were at the time in the portral, and neatly caught with 
the lasso. Some quai'ter of an hour then elapsed, 
while the young Brazihan with the assistance of a 
camarada, forced a powerful bit into the animal's 
mouth, and got the saddle equipments on its back, 
these operations being performed while the animal 
was blindfolded. The mule was then led out into the 
open, and the bandage removed from its eyes. Two 
camaradas now held its head firmly between them with 
lassoes n liile the rider mounted, Mum pi'eliminary feat 
not being accompUd)iflBflH|ftHMMMl of diffi- 
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culty. The moment the brute felt the man upon its 
back, it became literally mad with terror, screaming 
as though in moi*tal agony; neither was it till the 
lassoes had been tightened to such an extent as almost 
to throttle it, that the cainaradas could approach near 
enough to slip the nooses off. When this was at 
length accomplished, the animal was free, except for 
the rider upon his back, with whom now commenced a 
fierce fight for masteiy. 

Trembling in every limb from teiTor and excitement, 
the mule for a brief moment, stood stock still ; then, 
either a prick of the sharp spurs, or a twitch from the 
powerful bit which could have broken the jaw of a 
tiger, set it off. Down went its head to the ground 
and up flew its heels, and from that moment for the 
next ten minutes the eye could scarcely follow its 
movements. One second it would be galloping madly 
over the prairie, rearing, kicking, and buck-jumping. 
An instant after, it would be down on its knees, 
preparing to roll, till a jerk of the bridle brought 
it up again with a bound, snoiling with fright at the 
unaccustomed pain ; then, away once more it would 
tear across the praiiie, urged on by the shouts and 
sharp spurs of its fearless rider. In less than half an 
hour from the time the first lasso caught it, the animal 
was entirely subdued and broken, being brought back 
by its rider to where we stood, with its flanks heaving, 
and its whole body pouring down with sweat, and with 
an eye that told a tale of submission brought about 
by dire fear and intense physical exhaustion. 
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The rider himself took it all very calmly, and 
seemed to think very little of the feat he had jnst 
accomplished. After this exhibition, I was not sur- 
prised to learn that a mule was generally perfectly 
tamed to the saddle in three lessons, being then fit to 
be sold as a mula viansa. 

Thus terminated a day which to me is still full of 
lively reminiscences. "When I and my companion 
again reached the town it was already dark; the 
primitive inhabitants had retired to rest with the sun, 
and we rode through the streets as through a city of 
the dead, without meeting a living thing, till finally we 
reached Mercer's chacara half a mile beyond the out- 
skirts on the other side. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Arrival at the Fortaleza. — On certain essential politenesses. — Descrip- 
tion of the Fortaleza. — Its histoiy and ancient fame — Indians. — 
Their last great attack. — Departcil glory. — The profits of the 
fazenda— 'how made. — A ** Dog-in-the-manger." — Prairie breezes 
versus the Pharmacopoeia. — A deer himt. — A feat of horsemanship. 
—** Salting " ^n\d mules.—The " lasso " and its use.— The life of 
a prairie fazendeiro. 

It was late in the afternoon of the 5th June. 
Tibagy with its thriving fazendas, its diamonds, its 
mineiros and fazendeiros had been left fifteen miles 
behind, and I, with my little troop of five fat well-fed 
mules, was safely domiciled for the night within the 
thick mud walls of the once famous " Fortaleza,*' 
1200 feet above the level of the river. 

Though I was sufficiently provided with the means 
of camping out in comfort, I had had no scruples in 
soliciting the hospitality of the feitor, or overseer, in 
charge of the *' fortress," fazenda, having long since 
learnt the lesson that a traveller in these primitive 
regions is always welcome, whenever and wherever he 
chooses to ask for bed and board. It is indeed looked 
upon almost as an insult for a traveller to pitch his 
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tent outside tlie walls of a, fazenda and not to enter 
and, at the very least, partake of coffee and smoke a 
cigarette. By the observance or non-observance of 
these simple acts of politeness, a foreigner, travelling 
in the countiy, gains or loses the good-will of the 
people. Yet I have come across ** cockney " Britishers 
who, with the supreme contempt for good manners 
that characterises their class when let loose from the 
*' four mile radius," have not been ashamed to pitch 
their tents in front of a Brazilian's ver}' door, without 
considering it necessary either to ask the owner's per- 
mission, or to conform in the slightest degree to the 
recognised customs of the country in which they are 
travelling, but have puffed their cigar in the face of 
the fazendeiro when he has come to pay his compli- 
mentary visit, and calmly demanded his business. 

Sr. Gregorio, the feitor of the Fortaleza, wel- 
comed us heartily and, when he had learnt the object 
of my journey, pressed me to stay for the whole of the 
next day, when he himself would take me about the 
country' to the best view points around, and give me 
all the information that might be in his power. I 
accepted this offer gladly, and now, while the slaves 
were la3*ing out the repast in the broad verandah 
upon a table, wliich, from its massive structure and 
venerable asi)ect, might have been a relict of the 
old baronial days of England, Gregorio began to give 
pie a sketch of the past and present history of the 
place, which, in its time, as already stated, had been 
fiunous. 
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First, howerer, I must hdetty describe the ** for- 
tress'' as it now appeared* 

From the renndah in which we woe standing, we 
looked out cm a great aqiiare, boooded 00 two sides, 
partly by rows of low while-wadied buildings — the 
quarters of the stares — and pardr br solid mnd walls, 
tile corered and white-washed* The third side was 
bomided for its whole length of perhaps ei^tr or 
ninety yards by another mnd wall, boilt to a height of 
abont eight feet. Opposite the low buildings stood a 
.row of posts, with comers well rounded and worn. 
These were the whipping-posts which in the old days 
had witnessed many a blood-cnrdling scene. 

The ** casa " itself was a large and massive-looking 
building, bmlt of timber and mud, and corered by a 
huge gabled roof of rery low pitch, tiled with the usual 
large and heavy pantOes common to all parts of Brazil. 
On the side Csudng the square, the eaves of this pon- 
derous roof had been prolonged some twelve feet beyond 
the walls, being supported by a row of solid timber 
pillars, between which another thick mud wall had been 
built breast high. Though the walls generally are 
spoken of as being built of mud, it must not therefore 
be supposed that they were anything to be despised. 
On the contrary, these mud walls, if kept covered with 
tiles on the top, and occasionally patched up and 
whitewashed on the face, will last for centuries, and 
bid defiance not only to the attacks of Indians, against 
which in this instance they had again and again been 
proved, but also to all atmospheric influences. 
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The present owner of the Fortaleza, as I learnt 
from Sr. Gregorio, was a certain Manoel Ignacio 
Costa, the estate itself being of no less extent than 
twenty-one square leagues, chiefly consisting of campo 
or prairie land, but also including a considerable 
extent of capoes and forest proper. It had been built 
by the grandfather of the present owner, the latter 
himself being now an old man, as a stronghold and a 
point of general rendezvous against the Indians, who 
at that time infested the whole country round, disput- 
ing possession with the new Brazilian settlers. Before 
the existence of the Fortaleza, these Indians therefore 
had been a constant thorn in the side of the Jazendeiros, 
attacking their small numbers in detail both when out 
in the ro9a by day, or at night in their timber-built 
ranclws, and giving them no peace or security from 
year's end to year's end. 

The Fortaleza was built, and became, as was 
intended, the rallying point, whether for offence or 
defence, of all the settlers round. At last the Indians 
had found their master. Carefully guarded by day 
and by night, this new stronghold resisted all their 
efforts to take or destroy it. 

The story of their last attack was thus related to me 
by iYiQfcitor : — 

One day, the father of the present owner — the 
grandfather being then dead — who had succeeded to 
the estate, was out working with his slaves in one of the 
ro9as, having his little son Manoel with him, suspecting 
no danger, when suddenly from the forest aroimd the 
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Indians commenced the attack. To fly without fighting 
was impossible, for the Indians were surrounding them^ 
and, under cover of the forest, were throwing in arrows 
on all sides. The little Manoel was playing on a heap 
of com that had been cut that day, all innocent of the 
danger. At the first alarm tlie father hastily covered 
him up with fresh com, and telling him that the 
Imgrcs had come, and that he must remain quite still 
and quiet, and not move, went to fight his way through 
with the half-dozen slaves who were with him. They 
succeeded in reaching the Fortaleza with the loss of 
one or two of their number. Reinforced by large 
numbers of " niggers " they returned with all speed 
to the Ro9a, the father hardly daring to hope to find 
his child again. The Indians did not appear, and the 
father, running to the spot where he had left his little 
son concealed, pulled off the covering of com with 
nervous haste and there found his boy safe and un- 
harmed, the Indians not having discovered him, and 
the child himself having obeyed his father s instruc- 
tions to tlie letter, and neither moved nor made a 
sound to tell Iiis presence. 

That night the Indians attacked the Fortaleza in 
force. So fierce and sustained was the fight, that the 
defenders had no time to load from the usual slow- 
working belt. Every two men, therefore, had their 
powder poured out in a heap on the ground between 
them, and thus they loaded and fired with the utmost 
obtainable rapidity. All night long the battle con- 
tinued — on the part of the Indians, with demon cries, 
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-—-^^ j,ji the part of the de- 

■ '*' \^ ""■'^'^ A« ""^ "* their own keeping. 

^"^^ fffo "^^eJ, «nd there, upon the top of 

'^'**rfft ''^^ 'f*"^ ' (Ac fi"^' B*'*''^ '^"*' igaiiist the 

'*'yi i"""*""^ frnn of the Indian " cacique," or 

'■Mi^ *u« anas aloft to coll away hia beaten 

^' ^'rws ^^* '^"^ OTer, and from that day to 

ir***"* no Indian had ever approached tliis stub- 

*" ^"^^"'^ '"*^ hostile intent. 

t^ .^gtanding the harassing presence of Indians in 

uDtT r"'"^'^" those were the prosperous days of 

firfent'*- ■*■ bundred slaveB were kept to work the 

^M, ffbere now bnt eight remained. Military dis- 

■gjine was preserved within the walls of the Fortaleza, 

^ the whipping-posts were in constant requisition. 

^t nigger blood was human blood, and when they 

frere relieved from the ever-present fear of the Indians 

by the last great fight, nigger nature began to speak 

with no uncertain signs. Dark deeds were done, and 

brutal overseers were murdered. The httle boy 

Manoel had grown up to man's estate, and had in his 

turn succeeded his father. He dared not, however, 

on account of his slaves, continue to reside at the 

Fortaleza. Tlie glory of tlie old place now departed 

from it. The slaves were solit off, and the fazenda 

ceased to be agricultural, becoming solely a vast cattle 

and mule keeping wilderness. 

On its vast prairies, as we know, the great troops of 
wild mules, coming up from the south, rested and fat- 
tened. Thousands of cattle were also annually brought 
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upon it, to be fattened for market. It was calculated 
that there was sufficient good pasture to fatten 16,000 
head of cattle in three months (meaning of course, 
the three summer months when the pasture is freshest 
and most abundant), and that it would keep cattle for 
breeding purposes to the amount of double that number 
throughout the year. 

The chief profits of the estate, since the wholesale 
reduction of its labour establishment^ are made by 
letting the pasturage, the price charged per head being 
2$000 or say 4». per annum. Practically, the only 
limit to the amount of money the fazenda could be 
brought to yield is the demand of the markets around, 
namely, the towns of Curitiba, Antonina, Ponta Grossa, 
Castro, and Sorocaba. As the exportation of cattle 
or their produce from the province is almost " nil," the 
demand of these markets must be regulated ''cseteris 
paribus ** by the growth of their populations. Judging 
in this manner, the value of the fazenda should be 
continually and rapidly increasing. 

Though this enormous estate might be made to 
yield a revenue almost unlimited by a combined system 
of agriculture and cattle-breeding, as a matter of fact 
its nett income is but little over ten contos (say ;£1000) 
per annum, or an average yearly return of about one 
penny per acre ! 

This is one of the evils of large estates, when held, 
as is the case with nineteen out of twenty in this country, 
by men of limited intelligence and small money capital. 
A few more such fazendas as the Fortaleza, held by 

B 2 
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such men as Sr. Manoel Ignacio Costa, would turn 
the whole province of Parana into a desert, as might 
be proved by a simple calculation. 

The whole estate occupies no less than 340 square 
miles of the zone or belt of mixed forest and prairie, 
the very belt from whence, as 1 have shown, all the 
prosperity of which the province can boast has been 
primarily derived. Yet its owner will neither use it 
himself, except to an insignificant extent, nor will he 
sell any portion of it to others. On both sides, i.e., 
towards and beyond the two towns of Tibagy and 
Castro, it is flanked by tlie chief agricultm'al districts 
of the province, supporting between them a large 
population, while itself, it supports just a dozen 
I)ersons, eight of whom are slaves.* 

Here is a tract of land, upon which, if English 
colonization is ever to succeed at all in the province 
on a large scale, the experiment might well be tried 
with the best prospect of success. Until, however, the 
I'evolving years shall have brought a new and more 
intelligent owner to the fore, this magnificent estate 
will doubtless continue to be lost to the province. 

The programme for the next day sounded well. 
We were to explore the country, to himt a pet caj}ao 

* An ol)vious rcnunly to this evil, which is a crying one throughout 
the provinoo of Parana, wonhl be the imposition of an Imperial land- 
t^x, to h« levicil on all estates whose extents reach above a certain 
minimum. Such a tax would at once break up all large, idle estates, 
incriMisi* the pnxluctive power and consequently the prosperity of tlie 
]>Tovince, and lastly, add a good round sum to the annual rcrcnues of 
tlio empire At present there is no land-tax in BrazIL 
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for deer, to visit various mule troops and cattle herds 
which were that day to receive their monthly dole of 
the much-prized salt, and lastly to witness the spectacle 
of marking wild cattle in one of the big yards or 2?or- 
troes attached to the Fortaleza. 

On turning out the following morning, I found the 
/eitor already up and standing in the verandah, re- 
ceiving the salutations of the slaves, who, with hats 
doffed, came up one by one and solicited the blessing 
of their lord and master in the abbreviated form, " '«tt 
Christo,'* the formal reply to which being, " God bless 
thee '* {Que Deos Vahenqoa). 

Hot coffee, that most acceptable of morning bever- 
ages in this coimtry, was now brought out to us. The 
horses and mules were already standing in the yard 
saddled. Two slaves, each armed with a long lasso^ 
were to accompany us, for there was work to be done. 
Breakfast, consisting of beans, farinha, and xarqui, 
was akeady strapped on to one of the saddles. Two 
couples of hunting-dogs were ready, held in leashes by 
the slaves, and in another minute we were all in the 
saddle, passing out through the great gates of the 
court-yard : the feitor's son, a little boy of about eight 
or nine years, whose diminutive legs could scarcely 
span the top of the saddle upon which he was perched, 
royally leading the way. 

For a wonder the morning was free from the usual 
dense fog, though down far below us to the south, in 
the valley of the lapo, a river that we had crossed the 
previous day, thick white clouds were rolling slowly 
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up under the stirring influence of the rising sun. 
Beyond this valley, which itself was full ten miles 
distant, the view extended for another ten or fifteen 
miles, up a long slope of yellow prairie, dotted with 
dark green capoes. 

There is something, either in the atmosphere or the 
scenery of these prairies, or in both combined, too 
subtle to be analysed or explained, which yet exerts 
a most powerful influence upon the spirits. I can 
indeed imagine no restorative more efiiectual for the 
cure of the complaints to which we of the present day 
are supposed to be especially subject, than a month 
or two of travel upon tliese breezy plains. Simplicity 
of living would not be a mere matter of choice but 
of necessity, and the complete change of life in 
every respect — a change from the imnatural to the 
natural in which a man eats only to satisfy hunger, 
sleeps only dming the hours of dai'kness, and rises 
with the sun to a day, not of "ennui" and fretful- 
boredom, but of vigorous enjoyment of every power 
and faculty both of mind and body — this is what 
does more to bring back perfect enjoyment of exist- 
ence than all the tonics ever brewed from the 
pharmacopoeia. 

After a ride of some miles, during which we ob- 
tained magnificent glimpses of the country in different 
directions, we anived at a large capcto and, following a 
mule track leading into it, presently found ourselves 
in an open patch of prairie, entirely surrounded with 
pine forest. Here was to be our hunting ground, and 
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no more likely-looking locality for sport could have 
been selected. 

On three sides of the enclosed prairie the forest was 
but a narrow strip of wood, perhaps fifty yards in 
width. Through one comer, adjoining the capao itself, 
a broad ride had been cut, to allow the cattle to enter 
and feed in the enclosure. This was the point to 
make for, in case the deer was found in or driven into 
the outer circle of forest. 

The dogs were now slipped and cheered on into the 
copao, and almost immediately began to give tongue ; 
but, as we knew from the sound, they had not yet 
put up the game, but were merely working on a night 
scent. We stood all together, without dismounting, 
in the centre of the open space which was about a 
mile long and a quarter of a mile wide, ready to ride 
at a moment's notice to any point, should the game 
break cover in sight. For a long time we waited 
patiently, cheered, however, by an occasional " yap " 
from one or other of the dogs, showing that they were 
still working. Suddenly a chorus of quick eager cries 
announced that the deer was on foot. The excite- 
ment now commenced, and we eagerly followed with our 
ears the lively music of the dogs, as they hunted the 
game hither and thither in the great capao ; their 
voices echoing beneath the broad canopy of pine trees, 
till the very birds were startled from their hidden 
recesses, multitudes of blue jays and gaudy-crested 
woodpeckers coming flying away past us, scared at the 
unwonted uproar going on beneath them. Every 
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moment we expected that the deer might break cover 
and race across the open, and all e^'es kept watch 
along the border of the wood to catch the first glimpse 
of the quarry. 

At length the dogs passed out of the main ca-gao 
into the narrow strip at one side. 

" Oflf ! oflf ! to the other end," said Gregorio. " Dig 
your spurs in if you want to be there before the deer." 
Away I galloped as hard as I could split, regardless of 
armadillo holes or ant hills. Luck and a good horse 
favoured me, and I dismounted at one end of the 
broad " ride " before referred to, within two minutes 
of the time I had started, and before the dogs had 
yet come within hearing. The deer, however, I 
knew might already be close at hand, a quarter of a 
mile or more in advance of the dogs. With gun 
cocked I waited, almost with as much eagerness as 
though I had never shot a deer before. All at 
once, with a light graceful bound, the quarry leapt 
into the ride, and, catching sight of the horse, paused 
for a quarter of a second to gaze. Poor animal ! at 
that moment its earthly anxieties ceased for ever, 
for a bullet pierced its shoulder, and with one more 
bound it fell dead in the open path. The dogs were 
nowhere, and did not appear upon the scene for at 
least two minutes after the shot was fired. Their 
mongrel breed evidently wanted more pace, their 
deficiency in this respect being a very general fault 
in all classes of Brazilian hunting dogs. 

The others now coming up we sat down to a hasty 
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breakfast, it being past ten o'clock, and the best part 
of tlie day's programme being still before us. 

Soon after getting into the saddle again, I witnessed 
an involuntary feat of horsemanship on the part of 
one of tlie slaves, which is worth mentioning. The 
"nigger" in question had been sent to make a short 
detou- to the top of some rising-gi-ound, to look for 
cattle. Going at a sharp gallop, his mule suddenly 
put its foot into a tatiC« hole, and went down like a 
shot. The rider, instead of attempting to stick to 
the saddle, as we Englishmen instinctively do on all 
occasions, threw his body back, opened his legs, 
and aUghted running on to the ground at some 
distance in front of his prostrate animal. In a few 
strides lie stopped himself, and, quickly returning, 
caught his mule just as it had got upon its legs 
again, and, remounting, rode on as though nothing 
had happened. 

Gregorio turned to me, and said, laughing, " That's 
a trick you English could never do with your 
'monkey' stj'le of riding." The remark was true 
enough, for while we English keep our seat by " grip," 
the Brazilian keeps his wholly by balance. The small 
size of a Brazilian stirrup-iron, which only admits of 
the insertion of the riders big toe, is also of a<lvan- 
tage, as offering no possibility of dangerous entangle- 
ment. There is no doubt but that the Brazilian style 
of riding is pre-eminently siuted to the country, and 
their small stirrup-irons even more so. Indeed, these 
latter might with advantage be introduced by English 
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riding-masters into their establishments at home, for 
such of their pupils whose object so often seems to be 
to try and get legs as well as feet through their stirmp- 
irons. 

At length we reached the first *' rendezvous," where 
about 800 wild mules were already assembled, prepara- 
tor}' to the much-prized salt being distributed. They 
were collected in groups of about ten or a dozen indi- 
viduals, each group being presided over by a mare, 
who seemed to have trouble enough with her unruly 
followers. In order to keep up her dignity and a 
proper respect for her chieftainship, she allowed no 
mule to approach within the radius commanded by 
her teeth or heels, laying down her ears and lashing 
out all round, whenever they showed an inclination to 
press too closely upon her. It was curious to observe 
that the mules themselves never attempted to bite or 
kick their foster-mother, in return for her rough treat- 
ment of them. Amongst themselves individually, how- 
ever, there was no such kindly feeling, but each one 
seemed to hate the other with mortal spite, and firequent 
and loud-sounding were the blows of jealous heels on 
unwary ribs. 

In obedience to a sign from the/<2itorthe salt bagswere 
opened, and the contents distributed upon the ground 
in several little heaps at sufiScient distances apart. 

Now the battle commenced. All respect even 
towards their foster-parent was forgotten in the 
intense eagerness of each animal to reach the salt. 
The law of the strongest and most courageous was 
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paramount in the wild medley that ensued. Now one 
mule» with ears well laid back and mouth wide open, 
would charge into the excited throng, and lash out 
with tremendous force, fury, and rapidity, clearing a 
complete ring round it for one brief minute, during 
which it would have the salt heap all to itself. Short 
was the time allowed it. Another mule, rendered 
frantic at the sight of the salt disappearing, w^uld 
charge into the circle, and a savage duel would 
commence, during which other animals would slip in, 
and, meeting each other, all again would become an 
indescribable scene of dire fighting and tumult. 

The blows given and taken were something frightful 
to witness, yet, as far as I could see, no animal 
exhibited any sign of pain, but again and again each 
would return to the charge furiously eager for the salt. 
I recalled my memorable mule ride from Antonina to 
Curitiba, and no longer wondered at the little impres- 
sion my heavy hunting crop had made upon the mule 
I then bestrode. Compared to the punishment that 
these animals voluntarily endured for a single lick of 
Bait, such blows had been but touches of a rat's tail. 

It was remarkable that no mule would allow another 
mule to lick at a salt heap at the same time as himself. 
Fighting, therefore, could not have been avoided by 
any practicable multiplying of the number of heaps. 

While the mules were thus amiably engaged, Gre- 
gorio and his slaves were not idle. Each animal in 
turn passed under the keen scrutiny of their sharp 
eyes, and here and there a wound or sore was 
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detected, which, if left unattended, would have bred 
maggots and spread, till in a few months the animal 
would have been eaten up alive. Lassos had been 
already uncoiled, and one of the slaves, watching his 
opportunity, now singled out his intended prisoner 
and deftly dropped the strong plaited noose of raw 
ox-hide upon the devoted neck, causing a frantic 
stampede of all the mules far and neai*, to whom the 
lasso is an instrument of the greatest dread. The 
prisoner at first madly bolted with the rest, but pre- 
sently another lasso was skilfully thrown to catch 
his two hind legs, while the terror-stricken animal 
was still at full gallop. Now came the punishment. 
A sudden jerk of this lasso at the right moment 
brought the mule do^nl to the earth with a " bang.'* 
In a second he was on his legs again, and, mad with 
fear and not yet conquered, again started oflf at a 
frantic gallop. Another sudden tightening of the 
lasso, and another rib-breaking fall resulted. This 
was sufficient. The men could now approach, and 
while one sat on the head of the poor trembling 
animal, keeping it down, the other rapidly put the 
cleansing *' mercurio *' into the wounded part. The 
lassos were then removed : a sharp cut on the flank 
brought the animal on to its legs again, and away he 
rushed to bury himself in the midst of his brethren, 
who were standing at gaze a hundi'ed paces off watching 
the proceedings. 

Towards the latter part of the time the scene was 
very exciting, for the animals, growing wUder, had to 
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be driven and lassoed from horeeback. By the time 
this work was done, I had obtained some little insight 
into the nature of the duties required on a large 
pasture /o^e^K^a. The lasso is the great implement in 
the whole work, and the teiTor which the very sight of 
it inspires in a troop of wild mules or cattle is quite 
pitiable to see. 

In the latter part of the afternoon I witnessed the 
operation of cattle-marking, in which again the lasso 
was the implement employed for throwing the animals, 
preparatory to the application of the branding-iron. 

Such is a glimpse of one day's life of 2^fazendeiro in 
these regions. It is not surprising that they should 
be, to use an expressive phrase, as '' hard as nails." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Alambary. — A startling encounter. <^ A backwoods postman. — ^Tke 
pine-nut — S. Jeronymo. — Elliott the explorer, Ms life and dis- 
coTeries. — A terrible forest scene. — ^The discovery of Campos. — 
The advantages they offer to settlers. — A Jaguar's practical joke. 
— Jatahy at last. 

I WILL pass over the details of the next three or 
four days' travelling, they being, for the most part, of 
a character already described. The two places marked 
on the map by the names " Monte Alegre " and 
" Alagoa," were smaller editions of the " Fortaleza," 
•of which they were, in fact, oflf-shoots, having origi- 
nally formed part of the great estate. They both 
belonged to female members of the family of Manoel 
Ignacio, and, as in the case of the Fortaleza, were 
barely kept going by a few slaves. 

**Alambar3%" two days* march from Alagoa, is a 
small tobacco-growing settlement, numbering about 
forty inhabitants, all told. The tobacco, which is of 
very good quality, is manufactured in twists, and finds 
a ready market in the prairie towns. 

Towards the evening of the fourth day after leaving 
the Fortaleza, while I was riding at some distance in 
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front of the " troop," hoping to get a shot at pigs, of 
which we had akeady come across many herds, I was 
startled by the apparition of six nearly naked Indians, 
three men and three women, who suddenly stepped 
out of the forest on to the picada. My horse, which 
was a nervous animal, swerved right round in its 
tracks with fright at the wild appearance of these 
beings. To me also the apparition would have been 
alarming enough, appearing as it did in a very lonely 
part of the forest, had I not at once recognised the 
familiar cropped head, telling that the individuals Were 
Coroados, and therefore Indies mansos. 

One of the men was carrying a pig on his back» 
while the women each carried a long bamboo basket, 
suspended down the back by a band passing over the 
crown of the head, this being their usual mode of 
carrying burdens. The baskets were partly full of 
pine nuts, which were now in season, and on which I 
had myself feasted for the last two days. The Indians 
were returning from a hunting expedition in the forest, 
the women now carrying the bows and arrows of their 
lords and masters. They told me their camp was 
about half-a-league farther on, and I promised that I 
would camp with them for the night, and buy some of 
their nuts and pig-meat. 

If I except the inhabitants of '' Alambary,*' these 
were the first human beings that we had met with for 
four days; the meeting thus constituted quite an event 
This was to be complemented on the same afternoon 
by another encounter of a very much more civilized 
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character, being witli no less a personage than the 
Postman ! 

This man I met ti'avelling alone and on foot, carry- 
ing his provisions, cooking-i)ot, and sleeping-gear on 
his back, en route from Jatahy to Castro, a distance 
of about 145 miles, more than half of which being 
through the wild and uninhabited forest. I had a 
short conversation with him, for, on journeys such as 
these, travellers never think of passing each other on 
the road without exchanging at least a few words. 
He found time to tell me that he performed the 
double journey of 290 miles once a month, and that, 
though he might have a mule if he chose, he preferred 
tniveUing on foot, as he could thus save a little time. 
His pay was 24^000 (say £2 8s.) for the double 
journey, which usually occupied him about a fori* 
night. 

This journey was remarkable, not so much for its 
length as for its intense loneUness, for along the whole 
route there were but three points where the man could 
sleep under shelter. Three nights at least had thus 
to be passed in the gloomy solitude of the forest, or 
upon the desolftte prairie. Here is a life that would 
have suited equally the misanthropy of a Timon, and 
the adventurous courage of a knight-eiTant. Doubt- 
less this Brazilian postman could have told many a 
tale of his musings over his many lonely watch-fires. 

I anived at the camp, of which the Indians had told 

me, in due time, and soon made myself at home with 

Bugres, while awaiting the arrival of the mule-troop* 
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The accompanying illnstration is from a sketch 
taken on the spot, of one of the Indian women. The 
broad band shown across her head is of bark ; and 
lior offspring, in this case an infant of about ten months 
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oht, is comfortably seated in the lower loop of the band, 
the whole weight of the child being supported on the 
mother's head. 

During the months of May, Jane, and July, it is the 
custom of the tame Goroados Indians of these parts to 
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leave their aldeamentoSf or villages, and roam about the 
great pine forests, living upon the products of their 
bows and arrows, and the fruit of the pine trees them- 
selves. The pine-nut, which is an oblong fruit about 
an inch and a half in length and from a half to three 
quarters of an inch in diameter in the thickest part, 
has a leathery shell like that of a Spanish chesnut. 
In flavour it is, however, far superior to this latter, 
and, as an article of food, it will be sufl&cient to say- 
that the Indians often live on it and nothing else for 
many weeks at a time. It can be eaten raw, but more 
usually the Indians roast it in the ashes of their fires till 
it " pops," when it is ready to be eaten. The flavour 
is even better brought out by boiling, this, however, 
being a mode of cooking that the Indians do not 
themselves practise. 

The most deUcious stage of the nut is when it has 
just begun to germinate, a tiny green shoot appearing 
at one extremity. Nothing can surpass the delicacy 
of the nut in this condition. Wild pigs go long dis- 
tances after it, having frequently been known to travel 
in the fruit season ten or fifteen miles across the open 
prairie, to reach a favourite pine Capao. The Coroados 
are also accustomed to preserve the fruit for future con- 
sumption. Tliis they do by packing several bushels 
of the nuts into a bamboo basket, and then placing the 
latter under running water for about forty-eight hours. 
At the end of that time the baskets are taken out, and 
the contents spread in the sun to dry. Thus pre- 
seiTed, the nuts are dry and tasteless, and have no 
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doubt also lost a great deal of their natural nutritive 
proprieties. Could they be imported into England in 
their fresh state, they would doubtless make the for- 
tune of the gentlemen who, at certain seasons of the 
year, greet us at every street comer with the insinuating 
cry, " AU 'ot, all 'ot," 

Late in the afternoon of our seventh day from Tibagy 
we sighted the little village of S. Jeronymo, standing 
alone on a patch of open Campo or prairie, which 
here, strangely enough, rises up bare and bleak from 
the midst of a luxuriant surrounding forest. 

Knowing nothing about the place or its inhabitants, 
I had the tents pitched about a quarter of a mile out- 
side the village, and sent one of my camaradas to buy 
chickens and eggs for our mess. He presently re* 
turned, bringing with him the village priest and 
director of an adjoining colony of tame Coroados, by 
name Frd Louiz. The latter pressed me strenuously 
to take up my quarters in his house, but I would not 
accept his invitation for this night, as my camp was 
already pitched, though I gladly promised to go to 
him the next day. 

Frei Louiz told me that there was a compatriota of 
mine, by name Elliott, living in the village, who had 
been a great explorer in his day, but who was now 
old, worn out, and very poor ; he brought me also a 
message fr*om him (Elliott) excusing himself, on account 
of his age and weakness, for not coming to pay me a 
visit, but begging that I would go up and see him. 
Together we walked up to the village to the house of 

s 2 
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my supposed fellow-countryman. He had just risen 
from his chair to receive us when I, following close on 
the heels of Frei Louiz, entered the room where he was. 
As he stood for a moment before seeing me, I thought 
I had never seen so splendid a wreck of a man. He 
was above six feet in height, with a frame that must 
have once been massive, but which was now shrunken 
and gaunt, and with one of those countenances that 
seem to have been moulded in iron, indicating a 
vigour and energy of character such as Pallas offered 
Paris, to push him "forward through a life of shocks, 
dangers, and deeds," such indeed as for forty long 
years his own life had actually been. 

Elliott welcomed me in English, into which several 
Portuguese words imconsciously found their way, as 
though the mother-tongue had almost been forgotten 
from long disuse. In spite, however, of this, and in 
spite of the poor surroundings, which had nothing in 
them to remind me of the old country, I was at onca 
struck with the accents and manner of his greeting. 
They were those of a perfect English gentleman, such 
as I least expected to meet with in these remote regions* 
My heart grew soft at the sight of this poor old man, 
thus apparently forsaken by the very country in whose 
service he had spent his best days. 

I remained with him till a late hour, and little by 
little learnt the history of his life, which did not belie 
his appearance. His Christian names were John Henry^ 
and he was an Englishman only on his mother's side, 
his father having been an American. He was bom in 
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the year 1809. When quite a boy he entered the 
American navy as a " middy/* and a year or two later 
exchanged into the Brazilian service. In one of the 
almost perennial squabbles between Brazil and the 
Southern Spanish States^ he was made prisoner and 
kept in confinement for two years. He then succeeded 
in escaping, and from this time his life as an explorer 
commenced. 

In his own words, *'You know, I had seen those big 
mountains" (referring to the lofty range of the "Serra 
*do Mar **) " so often now from on board ship, that I 
began to get curious to know what there was behind 
them, and I determined to go and have a look.*' Thus 
he left his sea life, and for forty years had been 
^'having a look" behind the great seaboard mountains 
of Southern Brazil. Commencing under the auspices 
and patronage of Sr. Silva Machado, who afterwards 
became "Barao de Antonina," Elliott explored vast 
tracts of the remoter regions of the Provinces of S. 
Paulo (which then included what is now the Province 
of Parand), Minaes Geraes, Matto Grosso, Santa 
Catherina, and Rio Grande do Sul, making rough 
maps of the course of various rivers, and laying down 
the approximate positions of mountain ranges, and the 
general divisions of forests and prairies. 

During many years his life had been one of extreme 
peril and hardship, passed in the midst of the great 
eertoes, cut off from the haunts of civilized man by 
immense distances of unknown country, and often 
surrounded by hostile Indians. He had, however, on<^ 
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companion^ who seems to have equalled himself in 
hardihood and courage. This companion was a 
Brazilian named Lopez, who was still living and still 
even working. 

Amongst the multitude of experiences which the old 
man related to me on this and other occasions, was 
one which illustrated very forcibly the diflference of the 
state of the country now from what it had been only 
in the last generation. He said that in the Indian 
reducgao, established not a league from S. Jeronymo 
itself, there were now peaceably living many individual 
Indians from whom, in the course of his earlier ex- 
plorations, on more than one occasion, he had had to 
flee for his life. Through him chiefly, and through 
his companion Lopez, as the first explorers of the 
district, not only the immediate environs of S. 
Jeronymo, but the whole of the right bank of the 
Tibagy had been reclaimed from the hostile savages, 
who themselves had either been driven out or forced 
to submit and to live in peace with the new settlers. 

So pleasant and entertaining did I find it, listen- 
ing to the old man's experiences and adventures of a 
life that was one altogether after my own heart, that, 
when, two months or so later, I was once more at S. 
Jeronymo, I was accustomed to go every evening to 
his house, and sit with him, his wife (who, alas, vras a 
mulatto and a shrew, the folly of his middle age), Frei 
Louiz, and other people of the village, round a great 
fire piled up on the floor of his kitchen, hearing never- 
ending tales of his former life, sucking mate from a 
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bomba, and smoking cigarettes. The pleasure of 
these evenings would have been perfect but for the 
shrew of a wife, who seemed to have the very poorest 
opinion of her husband, ordering the poor old man 
about like a dog. 

One tale of animal life in the forest that Elliott 
related was so like what we might ourselves have 
seen, and is so true to nature, that I may be pardoned 
for reproducing it. 

*' One night," said the narrator, " Lopez and I, 
who were then alone together, were camped in the 
forest between the rivers Ivahy and Tibagy, squatting 
round our fire, bemoaning our lot at not having been 
able to get anything to eat all day but fruit and honey, 
and devoutly hoping for better luck on the morrow, 
when suddenly we heard, at a little distance from us, 
a tremendous uproar of grunting, squeaking, and 
clacking of tusks. * Pigs,* said we both, * now for a 
dinner at last.' It was bright moonlight, and the 
sound came from the direction of a little open patch in 
the forest, such as frequently occur where pine trees 
grow. Snatching up our guns from the ground beside 
us, we crept cautiousl}' towards the sounds which still 
continued, though with less uproar than at first, and 
soon came to the edge of the little clearing. Standing 
upon the extreme summit of an ant-hillock about five feet 
from the ground was a Jaguar, surrounded by a large 
drove of pigs, perhaps fifty or sixty in number, all in a 
state of furious rage, and vainly endeavouring to get at 
their enemy perched on the ant-hill. We did not fire. 
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hoping to obtain our supper without having to waste a 
shot> for ammunition was precious. Meantime the 
Jaguar, with his tail stuck well up into the air, and 
with all four legs close together, balancing Iiimself on 
the point of the ant hillock, kept facuig round uneasily 
first in one dii'ection and then another, as the infu- 
riated pigs threatened this side and that side. It was 
clear that the game could not long be carried on in 
tliis fashion ; either the pigs would give up the siege 
as hopeless, or the Jaguar would get tu*ed of his 
uncomfortable position and make a dash to escape. 
The end however came in a manner we did not expect. 
In a moment of forgetfulness, tlie tiger allowed his 
tail, which he had hitherto been holding well up out of 
reach of his besiegers, to droop slightly. Id a second 
the unlucky appendage was seized by the pigs, its 
owner was pulled down from his perch into their 
midst, and a terrible battle began. Ever}* now and 
then we could see the big yellow body of the Jaguar 
surge up above the seething mass of pigs, and his 
powerful forepaws striking out deadly blows to right 
and left, only to sink down again the next instant into 
the midst of his raging enemies. Presently the uproar 
began to subside; but the Jaguar had not euierged 
firom the crowd, and wc could see liim nowhere. 
After waiting some little time longer the herd of pigs 
began to disperse, and, the tumult being now over, we 
walked into the clearing where the fight had so lately 
been raging. Still no Jaguar was to be seen, but no 
lees than fourteen pigs were lying dead or dying upon 
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the ground. Presently Lopez, stooping down, picked 
up a fragment of something, and holding it up said, 
* Aqui o tigrey * here's the tiger.* It was a bit of the 
Jaguar's skin. He had been literally torn to pieces by 
the pigs, and his body and flesh devoured or carried 
away by them. Only a few fragments of skin and hair 
remained on the field of battle. From his victims, the 
dead pigs, we secured our supper and many more 
meals besides, without having had to waste a shot." 

This story was no doubt literally correct in every 
particular, for our own experience had shown enough 
of what pig nature is when thoroughly aroused. Fear 
is then unknown to them, and woe-betide the strongest 
enemy that cannot get out of their way. Such is one 
of the typical scenes of forest savagery, which no doubt 
has oftentimes been repeated with but slight variations 
in these wild and lonely backwoods. 

Perhaps even more interesting to me, under the 
circumstances, than these sensational tales, were the 
more sober narrations of the discoveries which these 
two hardy explorers had made in the parts of the 
Province through which I was now travelling. As I 
have already mentioned, S. Jeronymo was situated 
on an open patch of prairie, standing in the midst of a 
vast surrounding forest. There were two of these 
open patches of prairie, one called the " Campo de S. 
Jeronymo," and the other the " Campo de InhohO," 
this latter being the name of a Coroado ** Cacique," 
whose tribe held possession of these regions at the 
time of their discovery. Both of the *' campos," were 
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situated high up on the range of the **Agudos,** 
which, as before stated, runs ahnost at right angles 
across the valley of the Tibagy, being continued on 
the other side under the name of Serra d'Apucarana. 

From a point in the immediate neighbourhood of S. 
Jeronymo, and at a distance of about twenty-eight 
miles from it, a rugged peak, standing up from this 
great range, at once attracts attention^ from the clear 
abruptness of its outline as compared with its brethren 
ai'ound. When all the country between Tibagy and 
Jatahy was as yet unknown and iminhabited except 
by the wandering Indian, EUiott and Lopez, while 
seeking to find their way across country from the 
Ivahy to the Tibagy, first ascended this peak and from 
its bare top discovered the two campos of S. Jeronymo, 
and InhohO. This was about the year 1840, at which 
time the law of jpowe, "possession,** regulated the 
rights of land ownership throughout the whole of the 
*' backwoods " of BrazH. 

This law, which was in fact no law, gave rise to 
terrible crimes and outrages of an agrarian character, 
whereby practically only those who were themselves 
powerful, or who had powerful friends at their back, 
could in safety settle down upon any of the more 
favoured backwood lands.* Lopez and Elliott had. 



• The law of "Posse" was abolished in 1860, since when it has 
been illegal to acquire unappropriated lands except by purchase from 
the State. The only exceptions being in the case of lands situated 
within a zone of ten leagues from the boundaries of the llmpire with 
foreign countries. 
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however, a sufficiently powerful patron at their back 
in the person of Sr. Silva Machado (Barao de Antonina), 
in whose name, therefore, they took possession of the 
newly discovered Cairvpos^ upon which, shortly after- 
wards, the present village of S. Jeronjono was founded. 

As a reward for the discovery, the Barao made a 
present to Elliott of a house and a considerable tract 
of land in the new settlement, and here it now was 
that the latter, prematurely old and broken down by 
the severity and hardships of the past forty years, was 
lingering out the few remaining days of his long and 
most arduous life. 

It was sorrowful to see a man who had done so 
much and suffered so much now dying in a foreign 
land, all uncared for; bullied, moreover, day after day 
by a vixen of a wife, whose vile temper and shrewish 
tongue not even the presence of a stranger could 
altogether keep within decent boimds. As the most 
valuable present I could make him, I gave the old 
man a bottle of ''Grande Marque" Cognac, one of 
two that I had been hoarding up for the unknown 
contingencies of the future. I was obliged to smuggle 
the bottle into his house artftdly, for had the wife 
known anything about it, but very little of its contents 
would have gone to cheer the heart of the old man. 

There were many objects and subjects of interest in 
the neighbourhood of this little backwoods' settlement 
of S. Jeronymo, not the least of which was the curious 
occurrence of these two little patches of open Campo 
themselves, situated in the very heart of a forest 
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district, at a distance of nearly fifty miles from the 
nearest border of the prairie proper. For the benefit 
of those 'whom such scraps of geological reasoning 
may interest, I have reproduced in the Appendix a 
portion of a paper read last year before the Royal 
Geographical Society, in which I showed how the 
phenomenon might be accounted for. It is worthy of 
remark to note with what eagerness this oasis in the 
forest desert was appropriated and colonised imme- 
diately upon its discovery, notwithstanding its remote- 
ness from the more settled parts of the province. 
This is but one more proof of the value that is so 
justly set upon the combination of pastoral and arable 
land, such as is attained only on the borders of the 
prairie and in cases such as the present. 

We left S. Jeronymo on the 16th, and on the same 
night, as we were camping in the forest, a somewhat 
alarming incident occurred, which might indeed have 
had serious consequences to one of our party. 

Our camp, consisting of three small tents, was 
pitched in a Uttle clearing on the banks of a small 
river called TrcB Barras. It had happened that on 
this day's march I had killed a wild pig, whose carcase 
was now suspended from a branch of a tree over- 
leaning the tents. All, with the exception of one man 
who was keeping solitary watch by the fire, had 
retired within the tents and were sleeping soundly, 
when the report of a pistol rudely broke our slumbers 
and brought every man rushing out, fearing none 
knew what. Revolver in hand I rushed out with the 
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rest prepared to shoot beast or Indian. The fire was 
blazing brightly and illuminating the whole circle of 
the clearing. One of the tents had vanished from its 
place, and, at some little distance from where it had 
stood, a confused mass of canvas was undergoing fierce 
contortions upon the ground, as though some demon 
had taken possession of it. One of the tropeiros 
was seen to be missing. Suddenly the folds of the 
struggling mass of canvas were rent asunder, and fi'om 
out of the gap a jaguar leapt quickly forth and dis- 
appeared with a bound into the forest. The act was 
so instantaneous and our astonishment so great that 
no one had the presence of mind to send a bullet after 
the animal, which for a second or two after its dis- 
appearance could be heard bounding through the 
jungle as though fleeing for its life. The contortions 
of the canvas upon the ground did not at once cease, 
but continued for a few moments longer, till presently 
the missing tropeiro emerged and stood up looking 
around with a bewildered and affidghted countenance. 

Soon all was explained. It appeared that the man 
on watch had caught sight of the jaguar stealthily 
creeping into the clearing from the forest, attracted 
doubtless by the smell of the before-mentioned pig. 
He had at once saluted it with a shot from his pistol, 
whereupon the animal in its sudden fright and con- 
fusion had bounded blindly into the nearest tent, 
knocking it down and burying both itself and the un- 
fortunate tropeiro in the folds. For some few seconds 
— sufficiently long to admit of our being witnesses 
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of the^TiaZ^ — the man and the beast had rolled about 
on the ground together, each probably more terror- 
stricken than the other, till at length, as we had seen, 
the jaguar had succeeded in rending its way out and 
escaping into the forest. When the story was told, 
roars of laughter greeted the unfortunate victim of the 
tiger's practical joke, and for the whole remainder 
of the journey he was unmercifully chaffed by his 
comrades on the subject of his unbidden bedfellow. 

Late on the evening of the 18th of June we arrived 
at Jatahy, and were comfortably domiciled for the 
night in the house of my old companion, Telemaco. 



CHAPTER VII. 

he Colony of Jatahy. — The inland water system of the Parana. — 
Frei Timotheo. — Down the Tibagy.—^5a/to, i saltoI—An Indian 
schosse, — ^The Paranapan^ma. 

The military colony of Jatahy,* at which I had 
now arrived, merits a few words of description, both 
on account of its past and possible future interest. 
It is a comparatively young settlement, having been 
established by the Government about thirty years 
before, from the reports and recommendations of the 
two explorers, Elliott and Lopez. Its topographical 
position is such as to make it a place of no little 
importance in certain eventualities, for it stands at the 
terminal point of the road (at present, alas ! but a 
^lule-track for the greater part of the distance) which 
connects the nearest Atlantic sea-port, namely, Anto- 
nina, with a wide-spreading network of inland navigable 

* So called after the tree of the same name. The JcUcthy (Hymensea 
Ck)Tirbaril) grows to a large size, and yields a fruit like a large bean- 
pod, the pulpy contents of which, surrounding the seeds themselv^, 
is not unpleasant to the taste, being much appreciated by both Indians 
and Brazilians, as well as by parrots and monkeys. The Jatahy i» 
very common in both the Ivahy and Tibagy valleys. 
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rivers, reaching northwai'd, southward, and westward, 
whose total connected length, available for navigation 
partly by steamers of light draught and partly by large- 
sized canoes, amounts to no less than 1,290 miles. 

This great inland water system, whose counterpart 
may be seen in the recent discoveries made in Central 
Africa,* is, at the present time, almost completely 
barred to commerce, by reason of the want of a good 
connection between it and the sea-coast. During the 
last great struggle with Paraguay, it was nevertheless 
utilized to a considerable extent by the Brazilians for 
the cross-country transport of munitions of war to the 
frontiers of Paraguay, which are in direct water com- 
munication with Jatahy by means of the rivers 
Paranapanema and Parana. Were a good road to be 
constructed down the valley of the Tibagy from the 
town of Palmeiras to Jatahy, or to the mouth of the' 
river, the eflFect would be the opening up to ci^'ilisatio^ 
and commerce of an area of rich and healthy country 
of at least 100,000 square miles in extent, which is now 
only occupied by half-a-dozen scattered colonies main- 
taining a bare existence amidst the great deserts of 
untrodden forests by which they are surrounded on 
every side.t 

• If we call the prairies of the provinoe of Parana its lake didrUt 
(thon^ the lakes are here chiefly represented by swamps), then the 
\0saL of the Panmi, with its 1300 miles of inland navigable highway, 
will correspond to that of the African Congo, and the parallel is com- 
pleted by Uie comparison of the cataracts of the lower Parani with those 
of the lower Ccngo, which in both rirers alike debar direct commtmica- 
tion with the sea. 

t Sec Appendix, Note N. 
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Betuming, however, to the colony of Jatahy. This 
little backwoods settlement was a good specimen of its 
class, comparing favourably with most others in the 
province. Its Brazilian inhabitants, who by courtesy 
must, I suppose, be called agriculturists, numbered 
somewhat less than 500. The soil of the surrounding 
forest-land is extraordinarily fertile, being largely com- 
posed of debris of friable volcanic rocks. Every other 
house in the village possessed a small coffee planta- 
tion attached to it, with perhaps half-a-dozen trees in 
each ; and, though the roots of these trees were never 
touched from one year's end to another, props had to 
be put beneath their branches every season to aid in 
supporting the weight of the berries upon them, so 
abundantly did they ^deld their fruit. Notwithstand- 
ing bad roads and great distances, it was even found 
profitable to cany on a small trade with the prairie 
towns in cachaqa, sugar, and coffee. For home con- 
sumption everything that a Brazilian usually eats was 
grown; beans, corn, and rice being the three staple 
products, besides sugar and coffee before mentioned. 
Bich, however, as are its agricultural resources, the 
progress of the colony, since the temporary stimulus 
given to it during the war has been taken away, is 
almost nil. Owing to the importance of its position 
as a mihtary colony, it is, to a certain extent, bolstered 
up by Government. It possesses, in conjiinction with 
the little hamlet of S. Pedro d'Alcantara on the 
opposite side of the river, no fewer than three salaried 
Government officials, namely, a director, a frade, and 

YOU II. T 
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a schoolmaster, to the two former of which, sums of 
money are from time to time remitted for what may be 
termed the public works expenditure of the place.* 

The /rod^, Frei Timotheo by name and an Italian by 
birth, was lord over the little hamlet on the left bank 
of the river, with its colony of semi-wild Coroados 
Indians attached. He was supposed to inculcate 
knowledge, art, and enUghtened religion into the 
minds of these beings, and transform them jfrom 
useless or dangerous lumber into profitable citizens of 
the State. How this monk performed the high duties 
connected with his impoi*tant charge, I have elsewhere 
shown. + The schoolmaster, Sr. Bitancourt, with 
whom and with whose work I later on became well 
acquainted, was a man of verj' different stamp, ener- 
getic and honest, and well earning his small stipend of 
a conio a-year.J 

Telemaco had already prepared everything necessary 
for an immediate start down the river. A big canoe, 
forty-six feet in length and three feet wide, hollowed 
out of a single Piroba trunk, was awaiting us. Pro- 



• At the time of my visit the first-named oflBcial had just been 
suspended from his functions, pending an inquiry into an alleged 
extensive misappropriation of the moneys thus received by him. 
Whether true or not in this particular instance, there can be no doubt 
that the lax notions of what constitutes honesty, so universally pre- 
valent amongst the minor officials, are a real drawback to the proper 
development of the province of Parand. 

+ Vide Appendix, Note G. 

t In the province of Parand an obligatory system of primary 
education has been for some time in force, and promises to yield good 
results. 
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visions had been purchased and men engaged for the 

joui'ney; and, on the second day after my arrival at 

the colony, we were once more embarked on the river 

en route for the Paranapanema. 

Our crew was composed of five pure-blooded Caio£ 

Indians, men who had been brought up amongst 

Brazilians from their birth, who had married Brazilian 

women, and to whom the name Bugre applied to them 

would have been a mortal offence. My companion, 

Telemaco, who had engaged these Indians for me, 

strongly recommended them in preference to any 

Brazilian whatever ; and never was a recommendation 

better justified by results. 

The mode in which they worked the canoe was 

altogether different from that to which we had been 

accustomed on the Ivahy. A narrow footboard, five 

inches in width, ran all round the gunwales of the 

canoe, bemg firmly supported by brackets at intervals. 

Upon this board, two on each side, the Indians worked, 

while one stood up in the stern to steer. The four 

men who worked in front were each armed with a 

strong and heavy iron-shod varejdo or, as it was here 

called, zinga, twenty feet or more in length, made of 

the young stem of the Pindahyba, which is stronger 

and tougher than the finest ash. Each pair of men 

starting from close to the bows simultaneously drop 

the iron points of their long poles to the bottom of the 

river, and, facing round to the stem, run along the 

gunwale boards, pushing with their whole weight upon 

the slanting poles. The heavy canoe is thus impelled 

T 2 
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forward, and continues to progress by its own mo- 
mentum even against a strong current, while the men, 
having got to the end of their '' run/' quickly gather 
up their poles and, balancing themselves with the 
skill engendered by long practice, run back along the 
narrow footboard to their original starting-point at the 
bows, from whence the same operation is again gone 
through. In ascending a powerful rapid two men 
**hold" the canoe while the other two are running 
•back to the bows ; these latter in their turn "holding" 
till the former have again joined them, when all four 
together impel the canoe forward for another length. 
In this manner very powerful rapids and even cataracts 
can be ascended, provided that they afford a good 
foothold for the poles, and that the waves are not high 
enough to swamp the canoe by breaking over her bows. 
The skill required of a man to be a good pole-worker 
is the work of a lifetime, and even then many men fail 
from want of the requisite nerve. 

The part of the steersman is a still more important 
one, more especially while the canoe is being poled xiyi 
a rapid ; for, in this case, the slightest twist given to 
her head in a wrong direction may either wrench the 
poles out of the hands of the workers or jerk the 
men themselves overboard, whence instant shipwreck 
results. 

At first starting the Caioas appeared to be a little 
out of form, and twice one of the pole-workers tumbled 
off the footboard into the water. By the second day, 
Jiowever, the men recovered their proper style, and 
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mishaps of this nature no longer occurred. About 
noon on this day we reached the first serious impe- 
diment existing on the river below Jatahy. Before 
this, the obstructions met with, though numerous, had 
been merely of the nature of long, even inclines, with 
slopes only sufficient to produce mild corredeiras. 

Now, however, the mighty roar of falling water, 
heard from afar, warned us that more serious business 
was at hand. Telemaco, who for the last hour or two 
had been lazily reclining beneath the palm-leaf toldo, 
or awning rigged up over the stem, smoking the 
never-ending cigarette, roused himself at the sound. 
The Indians, who before had been poling listlessly 
along, scarcely exchanging a word with each other, 
now began to discuss with eager voices the coming 
cataract, while at the same time they rapidly proceeded 
to divest themselves of all garments. I took the hint , 
and securely stowed away in a strong box, expressl}'- 
prepared for these occasions, all instruments and note- 
books. 

One of the Indians, named Joaquim, now mounted 
upon the raised pomt of the prow of the canoe, and, 
balancing himself there by means of his long zinga, 
scanned with careful eye tlie mass of troubled waters 
which had now come into sight and towards which 
we were being rapidly drifted by the current. The 
remaining three men stood upon the gunwale boards 
with poles uplifted, ready at the slightest sign from 
the bowman to drop them forward and arrest the 
canoe's course should it be necessary. Glancing 
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behind for a moment over the toWjo, I saw that 
Telemaco had taken possession of the great steering 
paddle, and was likewise awaiting the jiat of the 
bowman. Our speed was momentarily increasing as 
we got more into the suck of the cataract. The 
banks, distant as they were on both sides, — ^for the 
river was here full 500 yards wide — ^already seemed to 
be flying past us, and still Joaquim stood motionless 
on the bows, steadily gazing before him. 

" Wm it do ? " " Can we run it ? " " Yes ! '' 
*'No!*' are the various exclamations of the other 
Indians, who are already becoming excited. In 
another second it will be too late to stop the canoes 
even should we so wish. 

^^ Que ta/*' thundei's out Joaquim from the prow. 
"Let her go ! " and now the men are transformed to other 
beings. With a series of rapid and skilful movements 
of their poles, and aided by the steersman behind, the 
canoe is brought opposite and head on to a funnel- 
shaped opening that marks the entrance to one of the 
main channels of the' cataract. A second later we 
shoot down its slippery plane with flying speed, and 
are straightway in the midst of the mighty rush of 
boiling waters, which lead onward without a pause in 
their wild career for two-thirds of a mile. Now com- 
menced a scene of j excitement, that surpassed even the 
wildest tapir himt. The men shouted and yelled, making 
their voices heard above the roar of the waters. Their 
long heavy poles were whirled round and round, now 
on this side, now on that, like feather wands. Now we 
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dashed headlong into a big wave which burst upon their 
naked bodies, scattering its spray high above the toldo. 
Now we were racing past a long low island on our right, 
against which the waves were dashing up like sea 
breakers. Once, twice we bump heavily on sunken 
rooks, and for the moment I draw my breath hard. 
But the danger passes, and the next instant we drop 
down a fall of some four feet, and are again drenched 
from stem to stem by the wave at the foot. Two 
minutes have passed, and the din of waters in our ears 
seems growing less. Behind, the scene is wild and 
chaotic enough, but in front the water, though here 
and there still throwing up ridges of white foam across 
its current, showing the presence of rocks beneath, 
has become suddenly smoother. The huge Piroba, 
which, with her ton or more of live and dead cargo, • 
was but a second before tossing about like a cockle- 
shell in the waves of the cataract, is now racing swiftly 
but steadily along through agwi lisa, or " slippery 
water." All at once an appalling shout from Joaquim 
made my hair stand on end with sudden fear : 
" E Salto ! E Salto ! 'Stamos pcrdidos ! " " A 
Fall ! A Fall ! We are lost ! " I jumped up to 
stand for a moment on the top of the cargo. Not 
three canoe lengths ahead I saw that the channel 
down which we were rushing at the rate of full fifteen 
miles an hour, came to an abrupt termination. No 
rock or breaker stood in the way, but merely a line, 
beyond which nothinif. Joaquim had < missed the 
proper channel, and broaght us down a false one. 
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•engaged in baling out the water which had swept on 
board Uke an avalanche. I speedily joined them in 
their occupation, and in a few minutes we had baled 
out enough to insure the safety of the canoe. We 
then poled to the nearest bank in order to land and 
oount the cost of om* escape. Great were our rejoic- 
ings to find that nothing worse than a few bruises had 
,been sustained by the two Indians, and that only a 
few pots and pans had been swept overboard, the rest 
of the cargo escaping with merely a good soaking. I 
do not think any one of us expected that we should 
have saved more than our own lives. Had but another 
inch of water come on board, the canoe could never 
have emerged from the great wave. The pluck and 
presence of mind of the Indians in turning off the 
great mass of the water with their bodies was no doubt 
the straw that saved us. The total fall of this catai-act 
proved to be about twenty-nine feet in a distance of 
a little over a mile ; the %alto at the bottom being 
an eight feet sheer drop. There was another channel 
by which this %alio could have been avoided at the 
expense of a slight increase in the length of the run 
down. This channel the Indian Joaquim, who had 
had the direction of our course in charge, had some- 
how missed, and had not discovered his mistake till 
it was irremediable. 

Shortly after this occurrence, after again resuming 
our course, we passed a small island, known as 
the IXha das Araras, from which a flock of many 
hundreds of blue and scarlet macaws (araras) rose 
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time it is rather slower in returning to the ground, 
and many of the older and warier birds steer away 
for the forest and return no more. The concealed 
hunter meanwhile watches quietly through the inter- 
stices of the leaves of liis abode till once more an 
unwary bird alights upon the roof. Thus he goes 
on bagging the birds, till, after about the sixth or 
seventh alarm, the entire flock takes wing to the 
forest and returns no more that day. Now it is time 
to give the schosae a rest, or the macaws wiM forsake 
the spot for good and all; once a fortnight being 
generally as much as they will stand of this nervous 
kind of work. 

On my return to Jatahy, ten days later, I engaged 
a Coroado Indian to capture one of these birds for 
me alive. He did so, and I gave him 3$000 (say 6s.) 
as payment. He was much astonished at the muni- 
ficence of the sum, and offered to get me as many 
more as I liked for a milreis (2s.) apiece. Unfortu- 
nately, as it happened, I declined the offer. The 
individual I had thus obtained escaped about a 
month later, and when afterwards I tried to replace 
it from the live stock market in Eio de Janeiro, I 
found I could not buy one under £5. 

On the evening of the 23rd of June, after a 
voyage on the whole pleasant and successful, we 
emerged from the mouth of the Tibagy into the 
broad waters of the Paranapanema, and camped for 
the night upon an island in mid-sti*eam. From this 
point westward the river flows with scarcely an 
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obstruction upon its course for 140 miles, when in 
its turn its waters are lost in the great Parand itself, 
whence ultimately, after being carried along another 
1200 miles, they are merged in the mother Atlantic 
of the distant South. I, however, was destined to 
follow their downward coiu^e no farther, but to 
retrace our steps to Jatahy, and thence to make a 
final attempt to force a passage up the 200 miles 
of cataracts and waterfalls that separated that colony 
from the •town of Tibagy, a feat that hitherto had 
never been accomplished.* 

* Two attempts had previously been made to explore this portion of 
the Tibagy river : one by Elliott, in the year 1846, and the other in 
(the year 1865, by the two Kellers, German engineers, both of which, 
had resulted in failure. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A straggle against the Rapids— A great flood. — The pass of the Agudos. 
— The Salto Grande, — Wild Indians. — Arrival at Tibagy. 

We remained one day encamped upon the island of 
the Paranapanema, killing two tapirs and numerous 
Jacus. On the 25th of June we commenced the 
return journey, amidst a downpour of tropical rain. 
For three days this rain continued, and our progress 
against the many rapids became hourly more tedious 
and laborious as the water in the river swelled higher 
yard by yard. I feared to delay our journey on this 
account, for fear we might be cut off from Jatahy for 
an indefinite time by the floods rising still higher. 
The Indians made no complaint, but for ten hours 
each day stuck to their work manfully, with the rain 
constantly streaming down upon their naked bodies. 
On the 4th day after leaving the Paranapan^ma we 
took five hours in poling up one mile of rapid, so 
enormously had the force of the river by that time 
increased against us. On the morning of the 6th 
day, we being still some twenty miles from Jatahy, I 
told the Indians that I would not wear them out any 
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more in the tremendous stniggle against the floods, 
but that we would remain in camp till the river should 
have become somewhat more navigable ; but they 
laughed the idea to scorn, and begged that they might 
be allowed to work on. For two more days, therefore, 
the struggle was continued, by which time we had 
diminished om* distance from eJatahy to seven miles. 
It seemed, however, impossible to get the canoe 
Another hundred yards farther, for the river, swelled 
hy the tribute waters of a thousand little barras that 
were pouring in tlieir yellow floods from the sur- 
rounding hills, had now become a furious torrent. 
But three miles higher up, could we only get so far, 
there was a picadu leading straight from the water's 
edge to Jatahy. As a last resource, we determined to 
lighten the canoe of all our baggage and stores, and, 
leaving them under cover, proceed by ourselves alone. 
For this purpose the Indians built a strong and water- 
tight hut of bamboo and palm, into which the tents 
and all other heavy stores were safely stowed. Thus 
relieved of nearly all our dead weight, we again em- 
barked, and after another eight hours' struggle against 
the torrent, which again and again in places would 
sweep us back over the ground that we had just 
before laboriously ascended, we reached the picada, 
and by nightfall were once more safely domiciled 
in the colony of Jatahy, httle the worse for our 
week's toil, notwithstanding that we had not had a 
dry shred of clothing amongst us for the whole of that 
time. 
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We had returned none too soon, for in the next 
seven days the Tibagy rose another fifteen feet, and 
the biggest flood that had been known since the year 
1859 swept over the tops of the banks, which were 
fully thirty-three feet above the ordinaiy level of the 
river, and stretched away far inland to right and left 
of the village in seas of turbid water. For a whole 
week this extraordinary flood continued, the roar of 
whose waters, laden with the great trees and masses of 
minor forest debris that had been torn fi'om the banks 
above, combined with the incessant roll and din of the 
thunder overhead and amongst the hills around, trans- 
formed this usually still and peaceful tropical scene 
into a wild pandemonium. 

For nearly one month I was kept a prisoner at 
Jatahy, waiting for the waters to return to their 
normal level so as to allow of our journey up the 
river being resumed. During this time I chiefly 
occupied myself in visiting the large Indian colony, 
consisting of 500 semi-wild Coroados, and studying the 
various modes and customs of life in use amongst 
them, of which however I have no space here to give 
any account. I made a collection of their several 
manufactures, which included a beautifully woven 
shirt and various fancy costumes and head-dresses of 
feathers. In the illustration I have shown one of 
these curious feather-dresses, which are manufactured 
entirely of bark-fibre and the feathers of toucans, 
macaws (araras) and other bright-plumaged birds. 

At length the waters subsided, and on the 25th of 
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Jaly we bid farewell to Jatahy, the inhabitants t 
out CK masse on to the river bank to speed ns on 
our wnj', with shouts and firing of pistols. The ^big 
canoe that liad taken us down to the Faranapanema 




liad been discarded, two smaller and less cumbrous- 
dug-outs having been especially made for this portion 
of our journey. Besides Telemaco and myself, our- 
pai-ty now consisted of six Caoi£ Indians and s 
Brasilian mmdro, whom we took to aid ns in the 
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exploration for gold and diamonda which undoubtedly 
existed in many sections of the rirer. Our difficulties 
early commenced, for on the 27th one of the canoes 
. was swamped while ascending a cataract, and half oar 
provisions lost. This necessitated the sending the 
Indians back by land to Jatahy for further supplies. 
For the next week we continued to make slow but 
steady progress up a never-ending series of rapids and 
cataracts. Everj-where the marks of the recent flood 
were visible; in some places the banks being swept 
clear of vegetation to a height of twenty feet, and in 
others the water-line being visible on the leaves of the 
trees full forty-five feet above the present level of the 
river. We passed one long, low island, in the middle 
of a rapid, which seemed to have been cut in two by 
the flood, and upon which the trees, to the number of 
several hundreds, some being of large dimensions, 
were lying flat in swaths, like mown com. We saw 
footprints of wild Indians here and there upon the 
banks, and occasionally observed the smoke of their 
fires rising above the ti'ees of the inner forest. When- 
ever it was possible, we pitched our camps upon 
islands in mid-stream, so as to be safe from any risk 
of being attacked. On the 1st of August a canoe was 
again swamped, and one of the Indians was severely 
crushed against a rock in the rapid where the occur- 
rence took place. We, however, on this occasion lost 
no stores, for they had previously been carried up by 
the bank. On the 8rd our labours were rewarded by 
the sight of a little colony of tame Indians, which once 
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more brought us into connection with civilization ; for 
from this point there was a mule-track leading to S. 
Jeronymo. Here we were detained a week, having to 
send a special messenger by land to Jatahy to obtain a 
substitute for our disal^ed man. 

On the 10th we renewed the starts and now we had 
fairly entered the lower outlet of the wild and unknown 
pass by which the Tibagy forces a tumultuous passage 
through the great range of the Agudos mountains. 
To recount the details of the next ten days' journeying 
would be but a weary repetition of similar incidents. 
A sufficient idea of the kind of labour which we went 
through each day may be gathered from the simple 
statement, that we had to entirely unload the canoes 
no less than thirty-two times and carry their contents 
toilsomely on our backs for long distances over slipperj" 
rocks and thorny forest picadas, to overcome so many 
obstacles on the river. Thi*ee times the canoes them- 
selves, which each weighed three-quai'ters of a ton, had 
to be taken out of the water, and dragged through the 
forest by roads which we had to make for the purpose, 
in order to get roimd each impassable cataract. 
Ouriiig the many weeks of inaction at Jatahy, I had 
had time to cogitate fully upon the general plan of 
aotioii by which we might overcome these 200 miles of 
iMitavaots witli tlie least chance of failure, and as the 
rosult of those cogitations I had determined to eschew 
i^vovv kind o{ rashness, and undertake any amount of 
tht» tt^livuis labour of caiTjing stores and dragging 
taiiooa by lai\d, iiitlier than risk the loss of a canoe or 
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of a life. The one or two little accidents that had 

already occurred served only to strengthen me in this 

resolution. My companion Telemaco, though naturally 

of a daring disposition, faithfully seconded this policy, 

and the Indians proved the most obedient aifd patient, 

as well as the most courageous and hard-working of 

men. 

By the 20th we had well emerged from the pass 

of the Agudos, and were beginning to congratulate 

ourselves upon the happy accomplishment of the 

most difficult part of our labours, when we suddenly 

came in sight of an obstruction to which all that 

we had previously encountered and overcome were 

but as pigmies. A combined salto and cataract, 

whose total fall ptoved to be no less than 114 feet, 

stood before us — a giant and impassable barrier of 

rock and foam and falling water. The right flank 

of this obstruction was guarded by a perpendicular 

wall of basalt rising to a height of perhaps 200 feet, 

with a steeply sloping mountain above. On that side, 

therefore, no road could be made over which the 

canoes could be hauled. On the opposite side the 

ground seemed to be less impracticable, and here 

ultimately I laid out a line through the forest for a 

.jroad of about a mile and a half long, no shorter 

being i>ossible. The 'pxcada having been cut, 

forced to construct along it a timber cause- 

itwo-thirds of the distance to coimteract the 

^pe of the ground towards the river. For 

I worked hard at the making of this road, 

u 2 
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and when completed another four days were spent 
in laboriously dragging the canoes over it. 

Before commencing this work we had had a hair- 
breadth's escape from a serious disaster. Telemaco, 
mj'self, and two of the Indians^ had gone in an 
empty canoe to endeavour to get as close to the foot 
of the great fall as possible, the better to examine it. 
At the foot of this fall was a long rapid, which with 
some difficulty we succeeded in getting up. In the 
middle of the river was an island, or rather several 
islands, which divided the channel longitudinally into 
two parts, the one side showing a great vertical fall 
with a long rapid at the foot of it, while on the other 
side the water descended in a cataract over a steep, 
broken incline, which tenninated* at the foot in a 
vei-tical fall, below which powerful whirlpools were 
continually forming and reforming, chiuning up mud 
and stones in their vortices. After completing the 
examination of the great fall, we re-embarked, and the 
canoe being empty of baggage we decided to " run " 
the rai)id up which we had previously come. Owing 
to a momentary misunderstanding between the bow- 
men and steersman, instead of the canoe going head 
on down the first little fall, she struck it obliquely, 
shipping a quantity of water and carrying away a 
paddle. At the foot of the rapid, which was run in 
about one minute, we touched the back water of the 
great cataract close on our left. The canoe being 
about one-third full of water, and having but one 
paddle in the bows, became unmanageable, and, to 
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onr di3in&7, we foond ourselves being rapidly drifted, 
broadside on, towards the foot of the cataract, where 
our fate would not have been douhtAil. Just as we 
were preparing to jump overboard and leave the 
canoe to its fete, another eddy caught her, and we 
were suddenly shot off in an opposite direction 
round the outer circumference of a whirlpool. By 
a tremendous spurt of paddling with the two re- 
nuuning paddles, we succeeded in extricating the 
canoe from this new danger and ultimately in getting 
safely to the hank. This was the only occasion on 
which I ever saw my companion Telemaco, who was 
steersman, exhibit fear. When the danger was over, 
I turned round to make some observation to him. 
His face was as white as death, and he could only 
say, "Don't speak, Doctor, don't speak." I believe 
his emotion was far more on my account than on his 
own, for he knew how intensely anxious I had always 
shown myself that no disaster should occur to mar 
the successful issue of the exploration. 

While we were engaged at this solto in making the 
road and dragging the canoes over it, we discovered 
that there were wild Indians around us, their tracks 
being visible in several places. Two of the Caio&s 
at different times declared that they had seen Indiana 
watching us. One night we thought we were attacked 
by them, for a terrific howl broke our slumbers, and 
we presently found that the BoUtary hunting-dog 
which we had all this time kept with us, had been 
carried off — without doubt by a jaguar, for in the 
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motximg we found tracks of this anrmal close 
the tents. 

On the 29th we were enabled to say fareweD to 
this great salto, and on the following day ovr 
wxnnro fonnd the first gold in the riyer thai we 
had yet discovered. On the 1st of September ovr 
eyes were gladdened by the sight of prairie, and cm 
the same evening we were met on the bank by my 
mnle troop which I had sent on three weeks before 
from S. JeronymOy with instractions to get fresh 
supplies and to force its way down the banks of the 
river as far as the open comitry would permit. We 
had been living on nothing but pig-meat and rice 
for several days, our other provisions having become 
exhaosted. We now took the first day's rest that we 
had had for nearly a month, and ate and drank of 
the best things that the province conld yield. From 
this i)oint upwards the river was more or less known. 
On the 8th of September we landed at the town of 
Tibagy — just six weeks having elapsed from the day 
of our departure from the colony of Jatahy, during the 
whole of which period the roar of faUs and of cataracts 
had scarcely once, day or night, been absent from our 
ears, and a journey had been accomplished that is 
scarcely likely to be repeated for many long years to 
come. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

My travels in Brazil have come nearly to an end. 
On the 25th of September I reached Colonia Thereza, 
to leave it again for the last time on the 6th of the 
following month, en route for Kio de Janeiro. At 
the colony I changed my travelling companion — 
Telemaco going down the Ivahy river to join the staflf 
that was still working there, and Vander Meulen, who 
had previously been my most intimate companion for 
four months on the same exploration, now returning 
with me on his way to England, his health having been 
severely tried by the many hardships of the past twelve 
months. 

On the 17th of October, we arrived both together at 
Antonina, in time to just miss the mail steamer, which 
had left Paranagua that very morning, two days before 
its calculated time. After a wearisome delay of nearly 
three weeks at Antonina and Paranagud, we got oflf by 
the next steamer, which happened to be our old friend 
the Cambens. On the 10th of November, I landed once 
more at the capital of the empire, after an absence of 
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more than two years, and took up my solitary abode 
at the Hotel Carson ; Vander Meulen soon after 
sailing for England. Of tlie whole oiiginal staff of 
seventeen members, with which the expedition had 
started, but two besides myself were now in Rio. Of 
Staff No. 2, I was the sole remaining member. 
Captain Palm, the originator of the expedition, %vas 
dead ; Veal, the chief of the 4th Staff, was dead ; four 
membei*s had been invalided; tliree others had left 
from vaiious causes; while the remainder were still 
biuied in the forests of the Ivaliy, then* laboiu's not 
yet concluded. 

The next five months I heartily wish I could blot 
out of my memoiy as though they had never been. 
Let the reader imagine himself bound down by hard 
fate, to remain week after week, and month after 
month, in close confinement in one of the most deadly 
cities that the world contains — in the veiy height of 
the fever season, when pestilence, under the di*eadful 
form of Fchrc Amarella, stalked about the hot and 
reeking streets by day and by night, and at all times 
hovered like a black pall above the unclean city, 
crushing out all healthy spirit and enjojTuent of 
existence from those who dwelt in it. 

I might draw many a dreadful picture of the horrors 
of these five months — of the morbid interest we took 
day by day in conning over the ever increasing list of 
deaths, as the season advanced, and the fever grew in 
intensity, — of the daily spectacle of uncovered and 
unsightly coflins, galloped through the streets of the 
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city in grim haste to the cemeteries — and lastly, of the 
slow sapping of the powers of both body and mind 
brought about in each one of us.* One by one, the 
few remaining members of the expedition, as they 
came in from the interior, were stnick down and 
obliged to flee for their lives up to the hills. Again and 
again, in my case, this process was repeated, till at 
length we were able — though not till the month of 
April of the following year (1875) — to shake oflf from 
our feet for the last time the dust of this pestilent 
city, and embark for England. 

Apart from the last days that have been thus briefly 
alluded to, I ever recall the times spent in the Empire 
of the Southern Cross with an inward hope that E 
may some day revisit its great prairies and grand, 
silent forests, and perhaps smoke another cigarro de 
milho with a Brazilian camarada beside a lonely camp 
fire. 



* In Eio, during the fever season, a man may be apparently in perfect 
health one day, and twenty-four lionrs after he may bo not only dead, 
but already buried. It would be well for the inhabitants if they would 
devote a little of this same alacrity which they bestow on burying their 
dead, to the cleansing of the thousand foul fever-dens which are a 
standing disgrace to their city, and to themselves, as a civilised 
community. 
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NOTB A, 



" Abolition of Slavery in Brazil" 

By the law of the 28th September, 1871, it was declared 
that from that date every new-bom of a slave within the 
limits of the empire should be free. All government slaves 
and slaves of the Imperial household were also declared 
free. With the object of gradually freeing the slaves of 
private individuals, the same law established an emancipa- 
tion fund, the proceeds of which are now annually applied 
for this purpose. 

The total extinction of slavery, without danger to public 
safety and without detriment to the established rights of 
private property, is thud assured at no distant date. 

(Tlie Empire of Brazil at the Vienna Exhibition, 1873.) 



Note B. 

Given a staff of four engineers and surveyors A., B., C,, 
and D. Given also a large tract of mountainous country, 
covered with forest so dense that, without the aid of the 
axe and the knife, the visible horizon of any person 
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Htutioned in it may in most cases be toadied bjr the hand, 
it is required to find, survey, and map down the best 
obtainable line along which to cany a nulwayto <*w»»m ^ 
two known fxjintSy distant from each other from 200 to SCO 

inilc'H. 

This was the problem with which the 2nd Staff started - 
— shorn of all details of supplies and such like, which in 
reality, howovcry formed by far the most difficult part of it, 
iiotwithHtimding that their consideration is here purpoaelj 
omitted. 

A. is given a day's start. His work is to decide approxl- 
nuiioly the course which the line of exploration to be 
Nurvoyod and mapped down by B., C. and D. shall take, 
lit) Htiu'tH off early in the morning, accompanied by <Hie or 
two mou anncd with knives, bill-hooks, and axes for 
iMttting ]Hit.hH (plcadas), and, occasionally, view points where 
Nuoli can bo obtained Ho takes with him two small 
pnokot inHtrumonts -a magnetic compass and an aneroid 
iMinunutor. With these two instruments and a note-book, 
ho can, iii the course of the day, make a very fruriy 
HO(Minito map of say two or three square miles of country, 
not a fitlioth ])art of which, however, he has been able to 
Noo ; his great natural aid, in default of extended vision, 
boiug i\H\/low o/mttcr. 

In the highlands of Brazil generally, and more especially 
in tlio up])or valleys of such rivers as the Ivahy, the whole 
Nurfuou of the country is intersected by a perfect network 
of Nuuill gullies mid streams. In the forest through which 
our work at this time lay, it was scarcely possible to cut a 
path for a hundred paces in any direction without having 
to cM'oHS one or more such water coiirses. The amplest 
Hcoj»o for the exorcise of intelligent obsen^ation, therefore, 
existed in the making of these preliminary explorations. 
It was the only one of the four divisions into which I am 
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here supposing the work of the staff to be diyided, that 
was never felt to be a drudgery. 

B. now takes possession of A/s sketch map thus formed, 
and by its guidance lays out and measures with accurate 
instruments (theodolite and chain) a series of lines upon 
the ground, follpwing as nearly as possible the direction 
and course that the proposed railway is intended to take. 
In order to lay down these " trial " lines, straight paths or 
picadoi have to be cut through the dense forest under- 
growth, which picadas afterwards serve also to facilitate 
the instrumental observations of C. and D., who now follow 
on the same lines. C, with other instaniments (the *' level *' 
and clinometer), takes the levels of the various points along 
the lines cut by B., and also of other points to some 
distance on each side to right and left of the same lines. 
D. comes last of all. He is already in possession of the 
combined observations of B. and C, by which alone, without 
himself having to go upon the ground, it is possible for 
him to make a complete map or plan of the line surveyed* 
In order, however, to make assurance doubly sure, and to 
fill up any slight omissions made by B. or C, he also walks 
the ground with other instruments (plane table and chain). 
The Jlnal line, that is, the line representing the exact 
course that the railway will take when laid out for con- 
struction, is then laid down upon the plan and in some 
cases upon the groimd also, and thus the survey is com- 
pleted. 

This description will give a good enough idea of the 
modus operandi as attempted to be approached by us in 
carrying on the surveys. Practically, owing to the many 
disturbing influences, this perfect simplicity of operations 
was never attained, and, as time went on, we drifted still 
farther and farther away from it. Frequently A. or B, 
would have to do the work of two or four. Yet in every 
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event the same 'Afield" work as above described had to be 
doue, whether bj one alone or divided between two, three, 
or four. 

The nearest approach to this theoretical design of work 
was attained by the 1st Staff, the number of whoae 
members remained intact throughout the whole period of 
its laboiu-s, and which besides was not troubled with 
weighty commissariat arrangements, all necessaiy supplies 
being continuallj within easy reach. 



Note C. 

''Brazilian Wild Pigr 

On the occasion of one of our many pig-hunts, which took 
place in the orange-groves of the lower Ivahy valley, a 
** squeaker," about three weeks old, was captured alive. 
When first caught, the little animal used every effort to 
make its escape, struggling and squealing as though in 
mortal terror. The Brazilian who had seized it carried it 
/or a few minutes in his arms till it became quite quiet. 
He now put it down upon the ground, and I expected to see 
it at once rush away. But noj far from attempting to 
escape, the little ** porco " would not now leave its capturer, 
but stuck close to his heels and followed him like a dog for 
the next quarter of an hour, till we all reached the camp. 
The dogs wore then each and all brought up and introduced 
to the young stranger, and strict injunctions laid upon them 
not to hmt it. Our little yellow-bristled guest was then 
allowed to run about the camp as it liked, being petted 
by everybody. Even the dogs inspired it with no terror or 
animosity, for every night regularly it would go and cuddle 
up close to any one of them that would permit of the 
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liberty, for the sake of warmth. At the end of the fourth 
day the poor little creature died, sorrowed for by all. 

The Brazihans say that, though the 'porco do mato 
may be thus readily tamed when young, its savage nature 
still remains, and grows with its growth. When captiu^d 
yoimg and successfully reared, it will attach itself to one 
person and one only — its master or keeper ; but to all others 
it will be as savage as a tiger, attacking them with the 
utmost fury on every possible occasion. 



Note D. 

The Staff at this time consisted of about sixty men of 
various nationalities, for the most part Brazilians, but in- 
cluding also Indians, Swedes, Danes, Germans, and French- 
men 'y a fleet of about twenty canoes, large and small, and 
a pack of hunting dogs, upon which latter we were now 
beginning to depend not a little for our daily supplies. For 
the purposes of the exploration, this miscellaneous assem- 
blage of men and material was divided into three chief sec- 
tions; namely, that of the supply service^ chiefly carried 
on by means of the river ; the forest service^ including all ex- 
ploration and survey work, and the moving and building of 
camps 3 and lastly the scout service, in which was included 
the hunting for meat and the soouting for Indians. The 
forest service, which absorbed rather more than one half of 
the total strength of the staff, I now still further subdivided 
into gangs of eight men, and, seeing that it was impossible 
for me to be constantly with any one party, I caused each 
gang to elect its own foreman from amongst its own 
members, whom the remaining seven then willingly obeyed. 

The normal work of these gangs was the cutting picadas for 
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the exploration, a line l>eing given to each once or twice 
diiily according as required. Every two gangs had a small 
tiainp l>ctwoon them, situated on the bank of the river 
<4oiiC' ^> the picadas upon which they were daily at work. 
^W \>aniH> wi\8 continually employed in keeping these 
^•^xvi^^l little camps fully supplied with all necessaries fix)m 
l^"' uMurest depot camp. At any time any one or more of 
ihvVio gangs could be taken off fur other work without pre- 
j\uliiH> to the efficiency of those that remained. By this 
siYatoiu of multiplying the number of gangs, and rendering 
i>aoh independent of the working of the others, I was 
enabled, single-handed, to carry on the whole work of explor- 
ation with considerable speed as well as economy of men and 
material, while at the same time the chief source of danger, 
namely, that always to be feared from the combination of the 
camaradas against the patrdo, became more under controL 



Note E. 

Tables A. and B. are from observations taken by Mr. W. 
Brauud, a settler in the province ; the thermometer being sus- 
pended in a log hut, sheltered from the sun, but with a free 
circulation of air ai'ound it. Tables C. 1, and C. 2, which 
are both deduced from one and the same series of observa- 
tions, arc from a very comjplete record of observations taken 
by the author, and by others under his direction, during the 
year 1873. The observations were taken three times a day, 
and for a great part of the year, four times a day ; namely, 
at 4 A.M. (when the cold is usually greatest), 7 a.m., noon, 
and, lastly, at 3 p.m. in the summer, or 2 p.m. in the winter, 
at about which hours the temperature usually reached itij 
highest point for the day. The thermometer was suspended 
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in a bamboo or palm-biiilt ranJvo with a free circulation of 
air around it, the rancho itself also being generally more or 
less sheltered from the direct rays of the sun. 

The records of the daily observations which were doubtless 
taken by Mr. Braund, are not in the author's possession. 
For the sake of comparison, Table C. 1, of the forest observa- 
tions, has been drawn up in the same form as those of A* and 
B., containing the prairie observations. 

Table B. is vitiated by an obvious error in the maximum 
temperature recorded for the month of April. Comparing^ 
however, the results of Tables A. and C. 1, one fact stands 
prominently out, namely, that the extremes of temperature 
experienced on the lofty, open prairie are far greater than 
those occurring in equal periods of time in the forest region, 
the proportion being as 47*42 to 37 '25. 

By Table C. 2, column 4, it will be seen that the mean 
diurnal range of temperature for the year in the forest was 
no less than 18°-6 Fahr.; which, in one particularly dry month 
(November), actually amounted to 27** Fahr. ; on one occa- 
sion a fall of no less than 42** Fahr. occurring within twenty- 
four hours. These wide ranges of temperature are the more 
remarkable from the fact that they are usually unaccom- 
panied by even the slightest atmospheric disturbance. They 
are almost solely due to radiation alone, the ranges being 
greatest with a clear sky, and a stiU, dry atmosphere. The 
<au8e8 of these wide diurnal ranges of temperature are suffi- 
ciently intelligible, and are principally due to the latitude ; 
altitude, however, and the general features and configuration 
of the country, not being without considerable influence also. 
The effects, except upon the personal comfort of the traveller 
who chances to be benighted without shelter or covering, are 
altogether beneficial Owing to the length of the nights even 
in the summer months, the radiation of heat goes on uncom- 
pensated for a much longer period of time than is the case 
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iu the summer months of more temperate latitudes. The 
air being usually still at night, dense, dripping fogs are 
formed towards morning, when the reduction of temperature 
has proceeded far enough. These fogs tend marvellously to- 
wards keeping up the level of water of the rivers and streams 
in the dry season, so important to settlers upon their banks, 
and are more especially useful in preserving the pasturage of 
the great prairies, which would otherwise be utterly scorched 
up in the dry months, to the destruction of tens of thousands 
of head of cattle, horses, and mules, which now form the 
chief wealth of the settlers in these districts. 

The mean annual temperature on the prairie in the 
vicinity of Ciu-itiba, is seen to be about 64° Fahr., and that 
of the upper valley of the Ivahy, about 68**, the difference 
thus corresponding within 1"* of what it should be theoreti- 
cally, according to the difference of altitude and latitude of 
the two districts. Thus, then, it appears, from the above 
tables, that the influence of forest is practically ml in deter- 
mining the mean annual temperature of a district, but that 
it is very potent in limiting the extent of the mean diurnal 
ranges of temperature. 



Note F 1. 

" State Colonics and Private 'Colonies.'^ 

There are, in Brazil, two classes of colonies, namely. State 
Colonies, such as that of Assungui, and Private Colonies — 
colonies, that is, promoted by private individuals or com- 
panies, generally as speculations. 

I have before me, as I write, the " prospectus "" of one of 
these latter, headed, "The Colonization of Kittolands." 
Being fairly well acquainted with the country in which 
"Kittolands" lies, which, indeed, forms a portion of the 
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prairie lands of the province of Parana, I will take this as a 
sample of a private colony, or rather as a sample of the 
means by which it is sought to establish such a colony. 

The " Kittolands " prospectus is accompanied by an 
explanatory (]) map of the province, purporting to show the 
roads, tramways, railways and projected railways, besides 
the chief rivers and towns both upon and surrounding the 
district ceded for colonization. 

This map is calculated seriously to deceive the intending 
emigrant. 

(1). Upon it no distinction is made between the grand 
carriage road which runs up the Serra do Mar from Antonina 
to Curitiba, and the vile and often impassable mule-tracks, 
which are almost the sole means of communication existing 
in all other parts of the province. Both are represented 
alike upon the map by a broad red line, which, on being 
referred to under the heading " Explanations," is found to 
mean ** Koad " ! A certain portion of the province is thus 
made to appear to possess a network of highways of a total 
extent of more than a thousand miles, the fact being that 
the only road, properly so called, in existence in the entire 
province has a length of somewhat less than one tenth of 
this amount. 

(2). A railway is represented as already connecting 
Paranagud and Curitiba. No such railway is in existence. 

(3). Again, on the same map a full green line is shown 
running from Curitiba to the centre of the proposed settle- 
ment, a distance of about sixty miles by scale. A reference 
to the heading " Explanations,** informs the confiding emi- 
grant that this line represents a "steam-tramway." No such 
tramway is in existence. 

(4). Finally, the names of insignificant villages are printed 
in the same type as those of large towns. 

Emigrant ! Go out to this province if you will, for 
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undoubtedly there is a fine country before you there ; but^ 
be not deceived. You will find no railways, no steam- 
tramways, no "water-highways" to Curitiba {vide ''prospec- 
tus "), and scarcely even a piece of road on all the 2,000 
square miles of country Mr. Kitto has provided for you. 
The prospectus, you will say, tells a flattering tale of 
noble rivers," " broad expanse of green w^aving grass," and 
belts of well-grown timber that recall to mind the more 
favoured parts of England." Yes, it is true ; you may see 
all these things, and more besides. You may even have a 
share in them, under certain conditions, should you be so 
disposed. But what will you do with them when you have 
got them? You cannot put them into yoiu* pocket and take 
them home to England. You cannot sell them, because they 
are nothing more than a drug in the market. You cannot 
utilise them on the spot, till you have first spent an 
enormous amount of time and labour upon them (see 
Vol. I., Part I., Chapter 9). In the meantime you starve. 

But, you will say, a ^^ steady infiow of population is 
guaranteed; " * my property will be " doubled in value in 
four years." Tom Hodge, your ploughman's wit is not 
sufficient to tell you that where 25 per cent, per annum is 
"guaranteed," and where the "guarantee" is real, even such 
rare benefactors to humanity as speculative emigration pro- 
moters would not offer it first to you. Not even the attrac. 
tion of " hf^ving the option " of selling your produce (when 
at length your " waving grass " is transformed to waving 
com) at " Rio de Janeiro, where the demand is large," or in 
England, which is but a trifle over 5,000 miles distant, or 
"in any other part" of the world that you "may deem best," 
(not excluding, may we hope, the regions of Central Africa 
or the North Pole) should persuade you lightly to give up 



* The italics are in the original. 
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your straw-tlmtchtd cottage at home, aud your humble but 
safe ten or twelve shillings a-week. 

The misrepresentation as to the navigability of the rivem 
IgiuissCi aud Barrigui occurrihg in the same pn)spcctus, has 
already been pointed out (vide Chapter 1, Part III,). 

To all promoters of new conii)anics a certain limited 
margin for exaggeration is indeed usually allowed ; but not 
80 for deliberate misreprescntatione and misstatcmenta To 
induce persons by such means as these to become emigrants, 
is to traffic in human flesh, and the individuals doing so 
should be justly held responsible for the worst consequences 
that may ensue. It is in this way also that the good name 
of lirazil as a fit and proper immigration country is unfairly 
dragged in the dirt 

There is one obvious and very simple condition which, 
could it be enforced upon emigration promoters, would do 
more tc» strike at the root of the present evil than volumes 
of correspondence. No emigration promoter shoidd be per- 
mitted to lure ignorant labourers away from their own 
country to foreign settlements, without giving a substantial 
guarantee, m some form or other, to find each person so 
taken away suitable work at fair wages for a period of at 
Uaxi one year, counting from the time of his arrival at the 
Colony. No longer then would it be worth the while of 
promoters to import worthless men wdiom they would them- 
selves bo bound to employ, for the sake of the capitation 
or other grant. No longer would good men be first dis- 
couraged, then demoralised, and finally ruined by being 
set adrift on their resoiu-ccs at the moment of landing. The 
scandal under which Brazil now labours in respect of English 
colonization would be, if not altogether removed, at least 
considerably lessened, and in time we should learn to 
estimate the country at neither more nor less than its real 
value. For the present I would merely remind the intend- 
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ing emigrant, that philanthropy and speculation cannot in 
the nature of things co-exist in one and the same scheme 
governed by one and the same mind. 

Note F 2. 
Colonization of Kittolands. 

Extract from Prospectus. 

" The river Baraguy (Barrigui), which almost skirts the 
macadamised road at Curitiba, flows through valleys till it 
reaches this river (Iguassu), thus presenting a through com- 
munication and cJicop ivater highway between the Settlement 
and the Provincial Capital (Curitiba) ; tlie immense advantage 
cf which mil be readily apparent foi^ tlie purpose of transport- 
ing general mei'chandis€y as also the Pine Timber y Wheat , Indian 
com, FotatoeSf Dairy and other bulky or surplus produce, to tlie 
most remunerative markets,^* 

Either the exact surveys of a body of competent and 
responsible English Engineers are wholly worthless, or the 
above statement and deduction therefrom are the most 
remarkable examples of the elasticity of conscience indulged 
in by speciUative genius that could easily be met with 
in the course of a good long day's reading. As a matter 
of fact the statement above quoted is pure fiction, as ex- 
plained in the text. 

Note G. 

** Observations upon the present system of reclaiming the 
wild Indian of Brazil, and upon its working, as 
exemplified in two of the colonies of the province of 
Parana" 

The number of Indians who are still living in a wild state 
in Brazil, has been variously estimated at from half a million 
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to a million and a half. The latest estimates generally agree 
in putting the number at alx)ut one million ; forming there- 
fore ne(u*]y one tenth of the total number of the population 
of the Empire. These Indians, as long as they thus continue 
unreclaimed, are entirely lost to the service of the State — 
and more : they are a positive nuisance, hhidering the ex- 
ploration and colonization of the parts which they chiefly 
inhabit On the other hand Brazil is crying out for an 
increase of population, and is spending large sums annually 
in importing foreign labour, which when it arrives is too 
frequently found to be altogether unsuited to the country. 

Fully appreciating the wealth that exists in the Indian 
population of the interior, the value of which, when it can 
be got at, was fully proved by the Jesuits in the earlier 
days of colonization (sec Note L), the State, following in 
this respect the old system of the Jesuits, has from time 
to time, as opportunity offered, established rtducqbt^^ or 
colonies of Indians, at various convenient points through- 
out the interior of the country. 

At ttie present time there exist netu-ly seventy of these 
Indian colonies scattered about in the different provinces, 
each being imder the directorship of a monk or Fradt^ who 
is generally of the " Capuchin " onlcr. In the province of 
Paran6 there are two of these colonies thus nominally ruled 
by Frades— one at S. Jeronymo composed of about 150 
Coroados Indians, and the other at Jatahy with about 500 
of the simie Indians. Besides these, there are the two 
colonies at Colonia Thereza, and at S. Ignacio on the 
Paranapan^ma, numbering each about forty souls. Let us 
take the larger colony at Jatahy for consideration. 

This colony was formed spontaneously in the year 1859 
by the Indians themselves, who, tired of being at war with 
the whites on the one side and the Caio& Indians on the 
other, voluntarily appeared one day on the banks of the 
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river, opposite the Brazilian village of Jatah;, and pro- 
claimed, by means of an interpreter, their desire and inten- 
tion to settle peaceably down in the neighbourhood of the 
whites. Here, then, was a epleudid opportunity given for 
bringing every Indian in the whole wide district around into 
the first phase of civilization, and then of gradually working 
them up, as the Jesuits did of old, into becoming useful 
members of society. Seizing the opportunity, the govern- 
ment sends a special man to take charge of tlte new Indian 
settlement, to t«ach the people the commoner arts of civili- ' 
zation, such as agriculture and I)uilding, and generally to 
endeavour to fill up the gulf which must neceaaarily at first 
separate them from their fellow subjects, the Brazilians. 
But what kind of man does the government entrust with 
this important work t At the very least, one would imagine 
that the selection would fall upon a person having some 
one especial qualification for bo high a task — either the 
intense earnestness of the Jesuit, without his Belfishnesa ; or 
the experience and broad-mindeduess of an educated man of 
the world. But no, the choice ftdla upon an untried, inez- 
perienced Italian monk ! A man whose ignorance of the 
language of the country, of the country itself, of the people 
with whom he hns to deal, both Indian and Brazilian, whose 
whole education, in fact, has heen such as to render him the 
very lost person in the world fit for such a post. Possibly 
some vague idea exists in the mind of the Brazilian govern- 
ment that the fact of being a Fradt of the established religion 
is an all-sufficient proof of fitness in these cases. If so, it is 
grievously mistaken, as is abundantly proved by the present 
state of the two colonies of Jatahy and S. Joronyrao. 

In the case of Jatahy, what has the Fradt director done in 
the dozen years or so during which the Indian colony has 
beeu under bis direction 1 I can speak, not from a hasty 
visit of an hour or so to the colony, but from the knowledge 
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gkifit'^i br a rif iiericx vf a xrb<:*le xdoiitL en the spot, during 
wiiich Tin^-: I -wis ia ■iii]T. iiiieed almost bourlv. interooune 
vhii tijt. Iiidians tbriuMrlTcs. besidcs hariuz many oppor- 
tsniiiL^ L'f i-MiTer^iiij xr::L iLe m^tre intelligent Bimnliaii 

Takiiij: f i>T the aduj: liiiiuiia. <."»f the von^en there "WM 
alvsoluTilv !::■: one vb> llI2de^^txX••i a dozen words of Portn- 
g\:t->-'. ani of ibe men a ftw. a verr feir. understood a little 
of -srba: y.'U sail t« theii:. lr'"3t n*:'i3e were csipable of repljipg 
in IV-rtiiimest:. ixc^:p: l-v iiijiKisvl] Abies. Next as regards 
tbi* cbildre::. aII *.f Trhom n-iiv le >upj>i»sed to hare been 
lK»n: :a the l-jL: . :" ciTliiza::.-!:. TLo>c, I found, knew eren 
leai> vf the Lii^T-iiije ^-f tLe er.uiinr Than did their fathers* 
Xvt v-nc th:»: I s:tw c iild a^j-eiik a word of Portug:uese, or 
unii-rsi.'^ini :: whtu :: -w;;- spc-ken t:» him. Xow what did 
this fact si^:;:iy \ Why. siu^.ply th:it the prime object of the 
govenmicm had l-tx^n def\.;iied. The impassable barrier of 
iimoniuce of e.it.h ^'thers hu^i:ua:;e still remained in full 
fort-e. and heu^.^?. as w;is to W expected, not the smallest 
sign t-'F sympti»in of a future amalirim:itiou of the two 
peoples was to be detected. The liidiaus were still as 
distinct and separate a people as on the day when they first 
8ettlevl down at the coK»nv, fifteen vears 1 before. Their 
Brazilian neighKiurs merely sutfered their presence in the 
neijrhKnirho.»d, but neither dreamt of associatiiiir with them, 
nor even of employinir them as hired lalK»urers for any kind 
of work. Thus the very A B l' of ludian catechising had 
been shamefully uegk»cted ; for all history and all experience 
proves that when a civilized race comes into contact with a 
Siivage race, the latter must either learn tlie language of the 
former *.»r die the inevitable death. 

As regards the arts of civilization and enlightened religion, 
these Indians, notwithstanding their fifteen yeans' supposed 
tuition under the Frade^ and the not inconsiderable sums of 
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money devoted to their improvement by the government, 
had in no degree got beyond the knowledge and practice of 
their wild brethren whom we had previously met with on the 
lower Ivahy. They built and inhabited the exact same 
type of raiicho. They repudiated all clothing, except when 
walking abroad in the Brazilian parts of the settlement, 
when they wore some sort of garment, as it were under 
protest. Polygamy still remained a permitted custom, and 
the doctrines of Christianity generally were evidently utterly 
unknoviTi to them. In brief, they still remained in all points 
utterly useless as members of the State to which they had 
voluntarily offered themselves. Compare this with the 
advanced stage of civilization to which the same Indians 
were brought imder the energetic and conscientious rule of 
the Jesuits ! Who will then doubt where the fault lies ? 

It is difficult luider all the circumstances to doubt that 
common report speaks truth, when it accuses the director of 
one at least of the Paranfi Colonies, not only of indolence 
and entire incompetence, but also of turning the government 
subsidies intended for the advancement and improvement of 
these poor Indians to his own use. 

The Colony of S. Jeronymo is in no higher state of culture 
than thai of Jatahy. Both are directed by Capuchin monks ! 
Let us hope that these two colonies and their rulers are not 
fair samples of the remaining sixty odd reducgoes established 
in the other parts of the interior of the Empire. 



J 
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Note K. 

•* On the theory of the formation of CaDipos in tlus 

midst of forest.'' 

Extract from imi)er read before the Royal Geographical Society, 

June 12th, 1876. 

"At a short distance froDi the little settlement of 
Alanibary the base of the Apucarana and Agiidos range 
is reached; and, about ludf way between Alambary and 
St Jeronymo, the road crosses the ridge at an elevation 
of 3 400 feet above sea level, and shortly afterwards 
emerges into an open patch of prairie or camjx) which 
here rises up bare and bleak out of the midst of the 
luxuriant surrounding forest. A similar patch, called the 
Campo de Inhoho, appears a little nearer to the river. 

"These little bare patches or campos seem altogether 
out of harmony with the surroundings, not only in their 
comparative sterility, but also in the configuration of the 
OTOund. For whereas, in the forest land surrounding tliem, 
it would be difficult to find a level spot of five square yards 
together, here you have many square miles of an almost 
perfect plain; and so flat is it indeed on these campus 
that a large proportion of their extent is permanently 
covered by swamps. 

" The following facts observed, api>car to afford some key 
to their origin. 

"The range of the Agudos and Apucarana is due to 
volcanic agency. Great masses of * trap,* chiefly consisting 
of porphyries, have been upheaved and erupted through 
the overlying strata of sandstone and other formations, and 
have caused a vitrification of the latter at all the siirfaccs 
of contact 

« Subsequent to this eruptive upheaval (which must have 
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acted with nearly equal forces over large areas) denudation 
came into play, carving put the steep slopes and deep 
valleys and ravines over which the forest has now taken 
possession, and leaving exposed in such places to the 
disintegrating action of atmospheric influences the highly 
fertilising volcanic rocks ; but, on the other hand, wherever 
the hardness of the stratum, aided by an absence of 
declivity or ''dip" in it« bed, over any considerable area, 
resisted these forces of denudation, there level tracts have 
been left remaining, covered only by their hard protecting 
shell. 

''As a matter of fact, these 'campos' show (beneath a 
small depth of supersoil) a surface, mcH^ or less smooth, 
of hard, vitrified sandstone ; and in one or two cases 
where, near their boundaries, small streams have, in the 
course of ages, cut their way through this upper shell, it 
is seen that the igneous rock lies immediately beneath, as 
must necessarily be the case if the above explanation be 
correct. The appearance of the tough prairie grass in the 
place of the luxuriant forest is also a necessary consequence 
of this theory of their formation, and thus the whole 
phenomenon is explained without difiQculty.'' 



Note L. 

" The Jesuits on the Paranapanema.*' Their rise 

and fall. 

The history of the fortunes of this energetic class of 
"religioso" on the river Paranapan6ma is powerfully 
dramatic. The period over which this history extends is 
very brie^ being wholly comprised between the years 1609 

VOL. II. T 
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and 1631. Yet in these twenty-two years they had estab- 
lished and had lost a little empire. 

In 1609 they founded here their first Indian settlement, 
or redue^, at the mouth of the river Pirap6y a tributaiy 
of the Paranapan^ma (see map). Other reduc^det sooii 
followed, until in less than a score of years the great 
majority of the Wild Indians who had before roamed the 
vast foiests on either bank of the Paranapan^ma, with no 
fixed habitations, had been oollected, and to a great extent 
oiyilised under the regime of the Jesuit At two of the 
principal reducgoes, named Loretto and S. Ignacio, their 
success had been so great that large towns had been built, 
having streets regularly laid out, substantial "adobe" 
houses, schools, and churches. The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were seduloiisly inculcated into the Indians, while 
at the same time the arts of civilisation were taught with 
equal assiduity. Agriculture and forming were carried on 
to a sufficient extent to render each settlement entirely 
self-supporting, and, in short, the problem of civilising and 
utilising the savage was completely solved. 

From afar jealous and greedy eyes were watching the 
rise and rapid progress of the good work. At this time 
there existed on the prairie district surrounding the present 
town of SSo Paulo a race of sturdy half-breds — Mamelucos — 
sprung up from the union of the original Portuguese 
settlers with Indian women. Fhydcalli/, these Mamelucos, 
or " Paulistas," were a splendid race of men, combining in 
their persons the strongest points of both races ; morally, 
the mixture of the two bloods had produced a nature 
savage and bloodthirsty as a tiger's, and more cruel tha!h a 
cannibal's. 

As the mule hates and despises its father the jackass, 
so did the Paulista hate and despise his mother's lower 
race* Hand in hand with his greed for the possession of 
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slaves, went his unquenchable and unnatural hatred of his 
Bugre relatives; hence the hunting of these latter for 
slaves was in all points dear to his heart ; and hence also 
it was that the Jesuits, who had ever fought with all their 
power and great influence against the prevailing practice 
of enslaving the Indians, likewise incurred his bitter 
hatred. 

The newly arisen reducgdes, populated wholly by peace* 
loving Indians under their Jesuit directors, offered a 
tempting bait to the Paulis^ to gratify his greed and 
spite. It proved irresistible to him; and in the year 1629 
he made his first onslaught upon them, destroying many 
of the lesser redticgdes and putting to the sword or carrying 
off into life-long slavery their inhabitants. Twice again in 
the following year did the Paulistas, rendered still more 
bold by impimity, and stimulated by success, make other 
raids upon the unhappy redttcgoeSf which the Jesuits had 
established with so much conscientioiis toil and labour. 
On the last of these occasions the two laigest of the 
reduces, Loretto and S. Ignacio, already mentioned, were 
attacked and utterly destroyed. This proved the death 
blow to the Jesuit r^me in this part of the country. 

How great was the destruction wrought by the Paulistas 
in these two years may be gathered from the fact, that out 
of a total population of 100,000 Indians collected in these 
reducgoes but 12,000 remained (Charlevoix). 

How unworthy are the successors of the Jesuits in the 
work of reclaiming the Indians is sufficiently shown in 
another note. 
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Note M. 












(1.) 










Monetary System of Brazil. 










Unit of value 


\ = real (plural reis), written : 0$001. 




(1).' 


rhe vintem 


( copper coin ) = 20 ^w written 0$020 


(2.) 


>» 


" dump " 


( ditto )= 40reu 




0$040 


(3.) 


» 


ttstdo 


( nickel coin ) = 100 rets 




a$ioo 


(4-) 


» 


dois testoes 


( ditto )= 200 rew 


• 


0$200 


(5.) 


99 


jxitdca 


(non-existaut) = 320 reis 




0$320 


(6.) 


» 


crusddo 


( ditto )= 400 rew 




0$400 


(7.) 






( paper note ) = 500 reis 




0$500 


(8.) 


99 


patacdo 


(non-existant) = 960 reis 




0$960 


(9.) 


99 


milreis 


( paper note )= 1000 rcw 




1|000 



Beyond the milreiSf which at " par " is equal to 27 pence, 
there are other notes of various amounts, 2, 5, 10, 20, 25, 
&c., up to the maximum of 500$000. The conto (imagiuary) 
is a thousand milreis, written 1:000$000, or thus : 1:000$. 

The above table is sufficiently complete for all the 
ordinary purposes of the traveller. 



(2.) 

Common measures of length, with their equivalents in 

English measure. 

ft. in. 
Palmo = 8-66 

Vara = 5 Fabnos = 3 7-3 

Bra<;a = 2 Varas = 7 2*6 

miles yds. 
Legua (mn&]) ^ oOOO Lra^as = 4 178 
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(3.) 

Common land measures, with their equivalents in English 

measures. 

A. R. p. 

Geira = 400 square &m(«3 = 1 36*5 

Alqueire = 25 geiras = 11 3 25*6 

Legua quadrada = 900 alqueires = 10,764 2 8 



Note N. 

'* The great inland navigable water-system of South 

Brazil:' 

The inland water system referred to in the text embraces 
portions gf the following rivers, viz., the Tibagy, Parana- 
pan6ma, Tiet^, Paranfi, Ivahj, Ivinheima, and BriUiante. 
Of the 1290 miles spoken of as navigable, 510 miles could 
be at once utilized for continuous navigation by steamers of 
light draught (say 3 feet), and by a comparatively slight 
cost the remaining 780 miles could be brought imder the 
same conditions of navigability, and a connected highway of 
1290 miles thus established. Even with the present ob- 
structions that exist on these latter 780 miles, canoes of one 
and two tons capacity can readily be worked over them at 
most seasons of the year. 

At the present time, while no less than five schemes are 
before the Brazilian government for a trans-Brazilian rail- 
way, it is as well that the existence of this great system of 
ready-made highways in the interior of the country should 
be remembered, and the fact duly taken into consideration 
in weighing the relative merits of these various rival 
schemes. 
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Explanatory Notes to the Forf.goino Table. 

(1.) The time column is calculated at the rate of thirty 
kilometres per hour for railway, and fifteen kilometres per 
hour for river transport, five hours being also added for 
each break of gauge. 

(2.) The estimates of cost of construction are baaed 
upon the same scale as those which have been already sub- 
mitted to the Brazilian government by the concessionaires 
of scheme No. 5 on table, being at the rate of 111:040$100 
per kilometre of railway, and 6:218$384: per kilometre of 
river section, the value of the milreis, for the sake of sim- 
plicity, having been taken at two shillings, or threepence 
below par. 

(3.) The proportions in the last column have been deduced 
by assuming the cost of maintenance to be in direct propor- 
tion to the cost of construction in every case. 



THE END. 
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Karly Period of the French lleyolation. 8to. 15«. 
lliatorical Kaaay on the Guillotine. Fcap. 8to. la. 
CUM MING (U. GuBiH)K). Five Yeara of a Hunter'a Life in the 

l>iir In(»rU»r of Huuth AfHoa. WooUctita. Po«t 8?o. 6«. 

CUOWi: AMii CAVALCA8BLLE. Livea of the Early Flemiah 
Palitti*i«. Wuodcuta. PiMt Bvo, 10«. 6^; or I.arg« Pap«r.8ro, 15«. 

— Uintory of Painting in North Italy, from 14th to 

t(ith (Vnturf. t)«riT(Kl fh>iu K«ii«arrh<'ii Into th« Worka of Art la 
that r<Minlr]r. With llluntratl.Miii. 'J V.>1«. 8to. 4St. 

^ - Lifo and Time* of Titian, with aome Acconnt of hia 

I aiuCy, clitrlly In^m iu'«r and unpuMi>hcd rcconla. With Pcrtrait aad 
llluMiAlUmA. H ToU. Sro. A'it. 

Cr N Y N VUI A M K v$iR Artii VR^. Travels in the Eaatftrn Caucana, 
ou 0)0 Ca«)tfau, and HUck S^an. in l'»aKh««tan and tha Frootiari of 
)>rr«ta aud l'urki>r. With Map and llluatrationa. Sta. ISa. 

crUTirs* vlVriEKK^R^ student* t.reck Grammar, for the Upper 
KvHmii KdHvid bT nm. Wm. SM:Tit. PMtSro. 6*. 

Kluoidationa of the alH)ve Grammar. Tianalated by 

i>maU<Mr Giwk Grammar for the Middle and Loi 
IVnaa. AMdfW ftv«i ib« larsrvr vofft. ItiM^ ScWL 
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CTJKTIU8' (pBOFiftoH) iccidencfl of the Greek Lingmgfl. 

EilracteilfrjQitljaalKXBwork. IJmo, it.AJ. 
— Principle* of Greek EnmoloifT. TranalaUd hj A. 3. 

Win.ss.M,A...odE.B.E»ou)«, Ba". !3"1.. 8.0. IS., c^i.. 

CUBZON (Hoh. Uobiht]. YUiu to the MoiuBteriM of the LeTuk 

CUST(aunuL). Wurion afthelTtUCentury—TbcTiattTYeara' 
"'— •"-'- ■-I. CiTilWmwofi-r.ncd iiilEiLgiauil. XVvli.19*. 



Annals of the Wub— ISth k ISlh Ceniui?, 1700— 1S15. 

Wlll.Uniia. aVuU. PuiBto. tt.eub. 
DAVIS NjiTUAN). Bained Citiea of Nnmidu and CtfUiagiiilft. 

IIIuiL-iUaiia. &T0. iSi. 
DAVY (3iR HuHrsEY). CoDsolatioaa in Tnn\; m, l4Mt Dqi 

Df ■ fliiioKiiihar, Woedeuu. Fcip.llvo. B$ M, 

— SulmoDi* ; or, Duja ot FIf f uUlog. Woo.lcuU. 

Fcsp.Svo, Bj.M. 
DAKWIN (CHiiiLm). Jonnul of »N»tanJUt duriog a Vojaga 

Origm of Spedea hi Meam of N»tnral SelecUoa; 
or, Ibe PniMrf LllOD al Fivjuiud JUoei In (be atruggl* (or Ulo. 
CraiTDSTU. Tf.«t(. 

VuiaUou of Aniniale aad ?liiiili> under Domesticftlian. 

Wlih Illiiitrillonii VulB. Crown §»o. IB>. 

Descent ^if Hut, kud Selectiou io KeUUoa to Sex. 
WtthllluilraUoDj. Croini Itd. Si. 

EipreMions of the KmoUoni in Mun and Animale. 
» li[i llliitintioiu. CrairuUvD. 1^. 

V*rionaContri ranees by whkk OruhiJa are Fertilized 
brinieou. Woolculi. OiuauSi'ii. St. 

Moiunienl) aud Habits of Climbing Plants. Wood- 



UMa KJn^iKiui, (Jiii.usv.i. i_-.. 
— - — — Facii anilJricnHieQt lorDarwiD, B; Fkim Mollul 

Tr.n.Ul*lhjW.a. DiLLis. Wowlcits. l'..iillJvo. e.. 
DE CUaSUlf (R A.). Tlie€r«.dleurihe Bh« Xile ftJjorne; 

through AbT*ilnUuidSr]Udan.>nd.il Jtsldonca 1.(1111: Co-ti u: Kfn^ 

JohmfEUilcipU, Sspind iliulratUMU.aiuin. I'uhlSi.. [L.UuPrai. 

DELEPIEKRE (OcTiTB). HuloryofFlemUliLlientun. Sto. h. 

Hiatorio Difficulties k Contested Efenls. Poat S vo. 8f. 

DENNIS (Qioaoi). The Cities and Cemet-rie^ of Etruria. An 

tuVnU now CdlilKii. with ■ n.w Ctmpur on KautUn KelognM. 

Numerous WuiUBIJuuii, t Toia, Sts. [I. lU Pr^i. 

DERBY 4E1SL or). IlUd of HomeT rendered Into EngUah 

BUokVtfM. lIMEJilien, ^Vllh I'uri riilr. V'lU PoHBn. lOt. 
DB BOS (Lord). Youd;,' Olliuer'j Compsnion; or, Ettajt on 

MlllIaTT DaHa and Qiuillllaa : itlth Euwplct >nd lUuitnthnia bvm 

UUUKT. PsttSTO. IM. 

DELtUY (Bf. or). WUneu of the raalmi to Chrlit ud Cliria- 
tUollf. Tha Bimpton LeeUirai r>>r IBIS. Bio. 
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DEUT5CH (EMAsun). Talmnd, klam. The Targnms and other 
DILKE ^Ait C. W.>. Papers of a Critic. Selected from the 

Wntiz.e- of tLe late Coik. Wemtwoltu Dilkc IVlih a Biosr^ihi- 
cal fek«:efa. 2 Vol-. feTO. 24«. 

DOQ'BHEAKING, vi.h O^dd acd Erds for those who lore the 
li- ;r ftii'l Oim. Ilj Gln. IUti.ii.nsox. With 40 IIl.istzadon«. 
f ;-iiIi 6V0, 7«. Kd. 

DOMESTIC MODKKX COOKERT. Founded on Prindpiai of 
Eecmomj and Practical Knowledge, and adapted for Prirato ramlllM 
Woodeuta. Fcap. bro &s. 

DOUOLAS*S ( Sib Howa&d) Life and Adrentnies. Portrait. 8ro. 15^ 

Theory and Practice of Gunnery. Platea. 8v». 21 «. 

Constmction of Bridges and the Passage of RiTerSt 

in Military Operations. Plate*. &to. 21«. 

(Wm.) Horse-SboeiDg; As ills, and As it Shonid be. 



IllubtratlMna. Pobt kro. 7s. f'd, 

DRAKE'S (Sia FajLHCu) Life, Voyages, and Exploits, by Sea and 

Land. Bj Jonv Babbow. Poet 8to. If. 

DRINKWATER'S (Jobh) HiMory of the Siege of Gibimliar, 

1779-1788. With a Dewription and Aeeoant of that Oanlaon from thm 
EariieHt Periodn. PostSro. X«. 

LUCANGE'S MeI'I^val Latih-Erglish DxcrioiriBT. Tranalaied 

by Her. E. A.Davmax and J. II. IIehi^kls. Small 4to. [In p rfp an tiomm 

DU CHAILLU (Paul B.). Equatorial Africa, with Accoonts 
of the Gorilla, the Nctitrballding Ape, Chimpanzee, Crocodile, Ac 
llliifitratUos. 8vo. 21«. 

Journey to Ashango Land; and Further Peno- 

tration into Equatorial Afirica. lllutttratlona. 8to. 2U. 

D(JFFEKIN*S (Lord) Letters from High Utitudes; a Yacht 

Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitsbergen. Woodents. Post 
8vo. 7m. 6d. 

DUNCAN (Major). History of the Rojal Artillery. Com- 
piled from the original Recorda. With Portraits. 2 Vols. 8ro. 8(^«. 

EASTLAKK'S (Sir Charles) Contributions to the Literature of 

the Fine Arts. With Memoir of the Author, and Selections fhnn bis i 

Correspondence. liy Lady Easti.aks. 2 Vols. 8to. 24«. 

EDWARDS' (W. H.) Voyage up the River Amazons, including a I 

VlHittoPara. PostSTo. 2«. J 

EIGHT MONTHS AT ROME, doring the Vatican CouncU, with | 

a Daily Account of the Proceedings. By FosfPoaiio Lkto. Trans- ' 

lated from the Original. 8to. Us, \ 

ELDON'S (Lord) Public and Private Life, with Seleetioni from i 

Ilia Correspondence and Diaries. By Hobacs Twiss. PortraiL t \ 

Vols. PostSTO. 2U. 

ELGIN'S (Ix)rd) Letters and Journals. Edited by Thiodork | 

WALKtixD. With Frefdce by Dean Stanley. Bto. 14*. | 

ELLESMEUE (I^rd). Two Siegee of Vienna by the Turks. ' 

TranHlated Anom the Gorman. Post 8vo. 2». 
ELLIS (W.). MadngaBcar Reyisited. Setting forth the Perse- 
ciitiouri and Heroic Sufferings of the Natire Chriatiaiu. lUoatrations. 
8vo. 1U«. 

Memoir. By His Soir. With hia Character and 

Work. Hy Kkv. IIknrt Allon, D.D. Portrait. 8to. 10«. M. 

(RoBiKsuR) Poems and Fragments of Catullus. 16mo. 5s. 
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ELPHINSTONE (Hoh. Mouh»tuakt). History of Indi*— the 
Hindoo and Mahomedan Periods. Edited by PEorx880& Cowill. 
Map. Bro. 18«. 

(H. W.) Patterns for Taming; Comprising 

Elliptical and other Fignres cut on the Lathe without the oae of any 
Ornamental Chuck. With 70 Illostrauons. Small 4to. 15«. 

SKQLAND. See Calloott, Csuokxr, Hum% Markhax, Smith, 

and Stakbopk. 

ESSAYS ON CATHEDRALS. With an Introduction. By 

DxAir HowBOX. 8tro. I2s. 

coiiTEirrs. 
BeeoUections of a Dean.— Df shop uf The Old Foundation.— Edward A. 



Freeman. 
Welsh Cathedrals. — Canon Perowne. 
Choristere.— dlr F. Gk>re Onselef. 
Schools. — Canon Durham. 
Keforto. — Chancellor Massinicberd. 
The Chapter — Chancellor Benson. 
Architecture. — Cauon Venables. 



Carlisle. 
Canons and their Work. — Canon 

Norris. 
Cathedrals in Ireland. — Dean of 

Cashel. 
Cathedrals in their Missionary Aspect. 

-^A. J. B. Beresford ilnpe. 
Cathedral Foundations— Cauou West- 

oott. 

ELZE (Earl). Life of Lord Byron. With a Critical Essay on his 
Place in Literature. TrauHlated from the German. With Portrait. 8vo. Idf . 

VBBGUSSON (Jamm). History of Architecturo in all Coantriee 
from the Earliest Times. With 1.600 Illustrations. 4 Vols. Medium 6to. 
Vol. I, klL Ancient and MedifevaL 6S«. 
Vol. IIL Indian and Eastern, 42^. 
Vol. IV. Modem, 31*. 6d. 

Bade Stone Monnments in all Coantries; their Age 

and Uses, with 880 IllustraUons. Medium 8to. 2U. 

Holy Sepalchre and the Temple at Jerusalem. 



Woodcuts. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

FLEMING (PnorEssoR). Student's Manual of Moral Philosophy. 

With QuotatloQS and Beferences. Punt 8vo. 7s. tfc/. 

FLOWEB GARDEN. By Bsv. Thos. James. Fcap. 8to. U. 
FOBD (Richard). Gatherings from Spain. Post 8to. S«. 6d, 
FORSYTH (William). Life and Times of Cicero. With Selections 

from his Correnpondence and Orations. lUuHtrations. 8vo. I0«. 6d, 

— Hurtcnsius; an Historical £i>say on the Oiiicd 

and Duties of an Advocate. Illustrations. 8ro. 12«. 

History of Ancient Manuscripts. PostSvo. 2«. 6J. 

NoYeU and NoTelists of the 1 8 th Century, in 



Illustratioa of the Manners and Morals of the Age. Post 8vo. 10«. fid. 
— The Slavonic Provinces South of the Danube; a 



Sketch of tlioir Ulstory and Prebeut State. Map. Fost 6vo. 6s. 

FORTUNE (RoBiRT). Narrative of Two YisiU to the Tea Countries 
of China, 1843^S. WoodcutA. 2 Vols. Post Bvo. ISi, 

FORSTER (Jodk). The Early Life of Jonathan Swift. 1667-1711. 

With Portrait Bvo. 15«. 

FOSS (Edward). Biographia Jnridica, or Biographical Dictionary 
of the Judges of England, trcm the Conquest to the Present Time, 
1066-1870. Medium 8T0. 3U. 
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FRAKCE (HuTOKT of;. See Maekhax — Smith — Stndent' 

(Tbi) in Algien ; The Soldier of the Foragn 
and the Priwoan •f Ab4-«1-Kadir. TrtxuUtad I7 Lady Dew 



pMt 6to. X*. 

Ffi£BE (SiE Bartli). Indian Mu^icni. Smill Sto. 2s, 6dL 
Eastern Africa as a field fcr iiisucnarj Laboor. With 

! Beogal FamiLe. How it irill be Met and How to Prevent 

I Futun: Jramines In luciik. IVith Mapt. Cri'vnSro. &•. 

GALTOy; (Fravcis). Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the ShllU ud 
ContnTsaoM arailabU in Viiid Couniriea. Woodcutft. Post 8to. 
U.6d. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. {PuUUhed YeaH^.) 

GEORGE (EansT). The Mosel ; a Series of Twenty Etchingi, with 
DescripiiTe LetUrrptess. Imperial 4to. 42f . 

Loire and South of France; a Series of Twenty 

I LtcLicg<i, with De»criptiTe Ttxt. Fulio. A2*. 

GERMAN T (Histoet of). See Malkham. 

GIBBON'S (Edwaed) History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Koman Empire. Edited by Milhax and GrizuT. Edited, with Kotaa, 
by Dr. Wm. 8MITB. Mapa. 8 Vols. 8to. 6U«. 

(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

abore work, i neorporati ng the KeaearehM of Eeoent Commentators. Et j 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcnta. Foat 8vow 7f. Od, 



— Narratire of Sale's Brigade in Aflghanistan. Post 8vo. 2«. 

— Life of Lord Olive. Post 8to. Za, 6(L 
Sir Thomas Munro. Post 8vo. Sa, 6d, 



GLYNNE (Sia STXPnKN). Notes on the Churches of Kent. 

Witli lilus'ratioiiB. 8vo. {In PrtpartUiom, 

GOLDSMITirs (Oliver) Works. Edited with Notes by Petsa 
CuirviiroBAM. Vi^iettea. 4 Vols. 8ro. 80«. 

GORDON'S (Sir Alex.) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. Post 8vo. S$. 6d. 

(Ladt Duff) Amber- Witch : A Trial for Witch- 



i GIFFARD'S (Edwaed) Deeds of Naval Daring; or, Aneedotea of ! 

I the British Nary. Fcap.Svo. 3«.<M. 1 

GLADSTONE'S (W. K) Financial StatemenU of 1858, I860, 6^-65. 
; Sto. I2s. | 

Rome and the Newest Fashions la Religion. 

Three Trnets. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
GLEIG'S (G. R.) Campaigns of the British Army at Waahington 

and New Orleans. Post 8vo. 2s. 

\ Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post 8vo. 2s. (W. 



craft PostHro. 2s. ' ' 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadlr. Post 8to. Sf. 

GRAMMARS. See Cdrtiub ; Hall; Hutton; Eiho Edward; 
Mattuije; Mabtznkb; Siotu. 
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GREECE (History of). See Qrotb— Smith — Stndent 

GREY'S (Eaei.) Correspondence with King William IVth and 
Sir Herbert Taylor, from 1880 to 1832. SVoU. 8vo. S0«. 

Parliamentary GoTemment and Reform; with 

Saggestlons for the ImproTement of our Bepreeeatatiye STStem. 
8eo<md Sditum. Svo. 9i. 

GUIZOTS (M.) MediUtions on Christianity. 8 Yolt. Post S^o. 

SOi. 

GROTE (Gboboi). History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 

to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great Library Edition. Portrait, Maps, and Plan*. 10 Vols. 8to. 
190«. Gibinci Editum. Portrait and Plana. 12 Vols. Post 8ro. S$. each. 

Plato, and other Companions of Socrates. S Vols. 8to. ids. 

Aristotls. 2 Yols. Sto. 32tf. 

Minor Works. With Critical Remarks on his 

Intellectual Gbaracter, Writings, and Speeches. By Alix.Badt, LL.D. 
Portrait. 8vo. Us. 

Fragments on Ethical Subjects. Being a Selection from 

his PosthnmouB Papers. With an Introduction. By Alcxanokb 
Baiit, M.A. 870. 7a. 

Letters on the Politics of Switzerland in 1847. 6«. 



Pereonal Life. Compiled from Family Documents, 

Private Memoranda, and Original Letters to and from Varioui 
Friends. By Mrs. Grote. Portrait. 8to. 12s. 

HALL (T. D.) AKD Dr. Wm. SMITH'S School Manual of English 
Gramm%r. With Copious Exercises. 12mo. Si. 6d. 

Primary English Grammar for Elementary Schools. 

Based on the above «rork. 16mo. U, 

— Child's First Latin Book, including a Systematic Treat- 



ment of the New PronunciatioD, and a full Praxis of Nouas, Adjec- 
tives, and Pronouns. 16mo. U. fri. 

HALLAM'S (Huirt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Aeeemionof Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Beoon't. 
Library EdiUm. 8 Vols. Svo. 80«. Cktbbut Editim. 8 Vols. Post 8to. 12ji. 

Student's Edition of the aboTe work. Edited by 

Wm. Smith, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. Library 

Edition. 8 Yols. Svo. 80t. Cabimet Editiont 3 Vols. Post Svo. l'2». 

Student's Edition of the above work. Edited by 



Wm. Smtth, D.C.L. Post Svo. 7s. 6d, 

Literary Histoiy of Europe, during the 15 th, 16th and 



17th Centuries. Library Editum. 3 Vols. Svo. 88*. Cabinet Edition. 
4 Vote. Post Svo. 16s. 



(Arthue) Literary Remains; in Verse and Prose. 

Portrait Fcap. Svo. S«. 6d. 

HAMILTON'S (Oek. Sib F. W.) History of the Grenadier Guard?. 

From Original Documents in the Rolls' Records, War Office, Regimental 
Recordi<,&c. With Illustrations. 8 Vols. Svo. 63«. 

HART'S ARMY LIST. {Published Qwurterly and AnnvaUy.) 

HATS (Sir J. H. Dritxvoiid) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribet 
and Savage Animals. PostSro. Is. 
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HEAD'S (Sir Frahcib) Bojal EDgineer. lUufitrations. Sro. 128. 
■ Life of Sir John Burgoyne. Post 8vo. Is, 
-^— ^ Rapid JournejB aeroM the Pampas. Post 8ro. 2s, 
Bubbles from the Bmnnen of Kassan. Illustrations. 

Fo'it 8vo. 7t. 6d. 

Stokers and Pokers ; or, the London and North Westexn 



j Railiray. PofltSro. 9«. 



(Sir Edxuvb) Shall and Will; or. Future Aoxiliaiy 

VerbA. Feap. 870. is. 

HEBER'S (Bishop) Journals in India. 2 Vols. Post. 8ro. 7«. 

Poetical Works. Portrait. Fcap. 8to. Zs. 6c£ 

Hymns adapted to the Church Service. 16mo. Is, M. 

HERODOTUS. A New English Version. Edited, with Kotcs 

and EMSMjn, historical, ethnographical, and grograpbicat. by Cakox 
Rawunboit, asHlsted by Bib Hmr Rawlixbov and Bib J. O. Wie<- 
UMBOM. Maps and Woodcuts, i Vols. Svo. 4S#. 

IIERSCHEL'S (Cabolihe) Memoir and Correspondenca. By 
Mrs. John IIebschkl. With Portraits. CmwaSvu 12«. 

HATHERLEY'S (I^rd) Continuity of Scripture, as Declared 
by the Testimony or our Lord and of the Evangelists and AposUes. 
8to. ftt. J\>pular Edition. Post Svo. 2#. 6d. 

HOLLWATS (J. G.) Month in Norway. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 

HONET BEE. By Rkt. Thomas Jamks. Fcap. Svo. 1& 

HOOK'S (Dian) Church Dictionary. Svo. 16s. 

-^^— (Theodore) Life. By J. G. Loceham. Fcap. 8to. Is. 

HOPE (T. C). ARcniTECTURE OF AnMEDABAD, with Historical 
Sketch and Architectural Notes, yfiih Maps, Photograpba, and 
Woodcuts. 4to. 62. 6*. 

(A. J. Beresford) Worship in the Church of England. 

bvo 9$.,c>r, Topnlar Stkctitniifi-om. Svo. 2j. (?</. 

HORACE ; a New Edition of the Text- Edited hy Dear Milmah. 
With ICO Woodcuts. Crown Sto. 7s. 6J. 

Life of. By Dian Milxar. Illustrations. 8to. 9s. 

HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Monographe, Personal and SociaL With 

Portraits. Crown Svo. lu«. 6d. 

Poetical Wores. CclUcttd FdttLn. With Por- 
trait 2 Vols. Fen p. Svo. 12*. 

HUME'S (The Student's) History of England, from the InTa- 
Sinn of Jnllus CR>«ftr to the Revnlntion of t688. Corrected aad oen- 
tinue4 to 1S68. W'oodcats. Post Svo. 7s. M. 

HUTCHINSON (Gee.) Dog Breaking, with Odds and Ends for 
i thnqq ivho Icve the Dog and the Gun. With 40 lllnsiratioiii. 6th 

! edition. 7i.*6(/. 

BUTTON'S (H.E.) PrincipUGrseca; an Introduction to theStndj 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectns, and 
with Yocahularies. Sixth KcUtwH. 12mo. 8c 6d. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TRAVEL-TALK. EngliBh, French, Qerman, and 

Italian. 18mo. S*.9d. 

HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. Map and Plais. 

Post 8vo. 6*. 

NORTH GERMANY and THE RHINE,— 



The Blftck Forest the Harts, Thtirinffenrald, Saxon Switzerland 
BUi^en the Giant Monntaina, Taanoa, Odenirald, Elass, and Loth- 
rlngen. Hap and Plana. Post Sto. 

SOUTH GERMAN Y, — Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 



Austria, Strria, Salahnrg, the Austrian and Bararian Alps, Tyrol, Hun- 
gary, and the Danube, mm Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8to. lOs. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Datch Schools. 



Illustrations. S Vols. Post 8ro. Us. 

LIVES OF EARLY FLEMISH PAINTERS. By 



Cbowx and Cavaloasillx. Illustrations. Post 8to. lOt, 6d, 

SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 



Maps. Post 8to. 9$. 

FRANCE, Part L Normandy, Brittany, the French 



Alps, the Loire, the Seine, the Oaronne, and the Pyrenees. Post 8to. 
7s. 6d. 

Part IL Central France, Aarergne, the 



Cerennes, Burgundy, the Rhone and Saone, Prorenee, Nlmea, Aries, 
Marseilles, the French Alps, Alsaoe, Lorraine, Champagne, &c. Maps. 
Post 8to. 7s. 9d. 

MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS— Malta, Corsica, 



Sardinia, and Sicily. Maps. PostSvo. [In the Prtu, 

ALGERIA. Algiers, Constantino, Oran, the Atlas 



Bange. Map. PostSro. 9«. 

PARIS, and its Environs. Map. 16mo. Zs, 6<L 



*«* Mubrat's Plak of Pabib, mounted on canras. Ss. 6d. 

SPAIN, Madrid, The Castiles, The Basque Provinces, 

Leon, The Asturias, Galieia, Estremadura, Andalusia, Konda, Qranada, 
Murcia, Valencia, Catalonia, Aragon, Nararre, The Balearic Islands, 
^.Ac. Maps. 2 Vols. PostSro. 2As. 

PORTUGAL, LiSBOH, Porto, Cintra, Mafra, &c 

Map. Post Svo. I2s. 

NORTH ITALY, Torin, Milan, Cremona, the 



Italian Lakes, Bergamo, Brescia, Verona, Mantua, Vioenza, Padua, 
Ferrara, Bologna, KaTeana, Rimini, Piacenza, Genoa, the Riviera, 
Venice, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post Svo. lOs. 

CENTRAL ITALY, Florence, Lncca, Tuscany, The 



Marches, Umbria, and the late Patrimony of St Peter's. Map. Post Svo. 

10«. 

ROME AHD ITS EirviBOvs. Map. Post Svo. 10«. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 

Herculanenm, and Vesuvius. Map. Post Svo. lOt. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. 16mo. 

PAINTING. The Italian SchooU. Illustrations. 



S Vols. Post Svo. 80«. 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTERS, froji Cimabui 



to Babsaxo. By Mrs. Jamkbov. Portraits. Post 8va 12s. 

NORWAY, Chrifitiania, Bergen, Trondhjem. The 



FJelds and Fjords. Map. Post Svo. 98. 

SWEDEN, Stockholm, Upsala, Gothenburg, the 

Shores of the Baltic, &e. Post Svo. 6s. 
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HAND-BOOK— DENMARK, Sletwig, Holttein, Copenbagtn, Jat- 

lADd, IcfeUnd. Map. I'o^t Sto. 6i. 

BUSSIA, St. PsnuBiTBo, Mosoow, Polavs^ 'and 

FivLAjrD. Map*. Pc«t Svo. 18f. 

GRKECK, the Ionian IsUnda, Contioenfal Greece, 



AthADB, Um Pelrp'-nne^'Uf, tha Islandi of tba uEfMii 8m, Albania, 

TUKKEY IX A^IA— CovsTAiiTnropLB, the Boe- 



?honi% Dardanelle*, Rrou««, Plain of Troj. Crpte, Cjpros, 8d jma, 
:pheftu«, the Seven Chuichei, Couts of the Black 8«a, Ananim^ 
Mehopctamla, Ac. Mapv. Poit8ro. 16*. 

- EGYPT, including DescripUonii of the Conne of 



the Nile throDi^h Kuypt and Nubia, Alexandria, Cairo, and Tbebaii tlM 
Ptifz Canal, the Pjramid^ the Peninaula of Slnal, the Oaaea, tlM 
Fyooni, Sec Map. Po«t 8vo. ISe 

- - HOLY LAND— Stria, PALisTnn, Pcninsola of 

Pinal, Edoin. PyrUn 1)^»crtK. Petm, Damaacua, and Palmjra. Mapa. 
PostSro. *«* TravelHiii; Mapof Paleetina. la case. Iff. 

INDIA — boMBAT AID Madras. Map. 8 Tola. 



Post 8to. lis. each. 



ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HANDBOOK— MODERN LONDON. Map. 16mo. 8#. 6d. 

EN VIKONS OF LONDON within a circuit of 20 

mllen. S Vole, (.'mirn Svn. 21$. 

EASTEliN COUNTIES, Chelmaford, Harwich,- Col- 

rhfHter, Maldon. f'ambrid^e, Ely, Mewmarlcet, Bury St. Edmnnda, 
Iphwieh, M'oodbridKe. Felixstowe, Loweatoft, Norwich, Yannouth, 
Cromer, Ac. Map and I'laui. PostBfo. 12«. 

CATHEDRALS of Oxford, Pcterhorongh, Norwich, 



Ely, and Lincoln. With 9i^ IlIuHtrationa. Crown 8to. ISi. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, DoTer, Bama- 



frate, Bheemes-), Rorhreter. Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton. ChlchMrt«r, 
WoritilDg, Ilaotinurt, Lewe^. Arundel, Ac Map. PoatSro. 

SURREY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Bei- 



ftate, Onildford, Diikinfir, Bcahill, Wincheater. Sonthampton, Kew 
Fortst, l^ortsmoutb, ami Iklk or Wight. Mapa. Poat Syo. lOa. 

BERKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Reading, Ay leabury. Uxbridge, Wycombe, Uenley, the City and Unl- 
veraity of Oxford, Blcnhrim, and the Deaoent of the Thamea. Map. 
Pust 8to. 7$. M. 

WILTS. DORSET, AND SOMERSET, Salisbniy, 



Clilppeuham, Weymouth. Sherborne, Welia, Bath, Briaiol, Taunton, 
Ac. Map. Poat hvo. 10s. 

- DEVON AND CORNWALL, Exeter, Ilfiracombe, 



Linton, Bldmouth, Dawlish, Telgntnouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launoewton, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, tha Lizard, Lud's End, 
Ac. Maps. PoMt Rto. 12«. 

— - CATHEDRALS of Winchester, Salisbniy, Exeter, 

W'ella, Chlclieater, Rncheater. Canterbury, and St. AltMina. With 130 
IlluKtrationa. t VoIh. Crown 8vo. SBs. 

GLOUCESTER. HEREFORD, ahd WORCESTEB, 



Clreneaater, Cheltonham, Stroud. Tewkesbury, Loomlnster, Roaa, Ual- i 

▼em, KlddermtnaK r, Dudley, BromagroTe, Evesham. Hap, PoatSro. 9lc ! 

CATnEl>RALS of Bristol, Gloucester, Hereford, ' 

Worcester, and Uclifleld. with M) Illustrations. Crown 8T0. 16il 

NORTH WALES, Bangor, Camarron, Beanmaria, 

Pnowdon, Llanberis, Dolgelly, Cat'er Idils, Conway, Ac. Map. Foat j 

8V0. 74L j 
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i HAND-BOOK— SOUTH WALES, Monmouth, Llandaff, Menhyr, 

VAle of Neath, Pern broke, Carmanlien, Tenbj, SwaDsea, The Wye, &c, 
I Map. PnstRvo. 7 a. 

i CATHKDRAL3 OF BANOOR. ST. ASAPH, 

Llaudaff, and St. OaThi's. With Illnstrationii. Post 8vo. lf>$. 

DERBY, NOTTS, LEICESTER, STAFFORD, 



Chester, and Manchester. With 60 lUuatratious. 2 Vola. Crown 8to. 
21«. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 



caKtle, Darlington. Gatealiead, Bishop Auckland, St^^cktna, Hartlepool^ 
Sunderland, RhIfMs, Benrick-on-Tweed, Morpeth, T>aemouth, Culd- 
stream, Alnwick. Ac. Map. Post Hvo. 9$. 

WESTMORLAND awd CUMBERLAND— Lan- 



caster, Fnmess Abhej, AmMesidt*. Kendal. Windermere, Contston, 
Kerfwlck, Graamere, UUwater, Carliiile, Cuckenuuuth, P«nrith, Appleby. 
Map. Post 8tro. 6s, 
*»• Murray's Map or thi Lakk District, on eanvMs. Sn.fid, 

ENGLAND and WALKS. Alphabetically arranged 

and condenKcd into one volume. Post Sro [In the Prtu, 

SCOTLAND, Edinburgh, MelroPC, Kelso, GImkow, 



Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban. Inrerary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossacha, Caledonian Canal. Invemean, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberde«'n. Braemar, Skye, Calihness, Uoas, Suther- 
land, dra Maps snd runs. PoBtSvo. V^ 

IRELAND, Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 



Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Watcrford, Killaruey, Muuster, Ac Mapa. 
Post 8vo. VU. 

IRBY AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2». 
JACOBSON'S (BisH<p) Ewgrnenlary Illustrations of the History 
of the Beok of Common Prayer; from Manuscript iftonrces (Disb^p 
SAVDSRSOir end Bishop Week;, hvo. 6«. 

JAMES' (Riv. Thomas) Fables of .£sop. A New Translation, with 
nistorieal Preface. With 100 Woodaita by Tiitvibl and Wolf. 
PnstSvo. %».M, 

JAMESON (Mrs.). Lives of the Early lUlian Painters— 

and the Pmgresi of Painting in Italy— Cimabue to Baasano. With 
50 Portraits' Poit 8vo. 12«. 

JERVI3 (Elv. W. H.). Gallican Church, from the Con- 

ctrdat of Bol'gna, 1516, t'> the Kevolution. With an Introduction. 
Portraits. 2 Vols. 8vo. 2?«. 

JKSSE'S (Edward) Gleanings in Natural History. Fcp 8vo. 8«. 6(f. 

JEX BLAKE (Rbt. T. W.). Life in Faith: Sermons Pr^achtd 
at Chrltenhsm snd Rugbr. Fcap. 8vo. 2$ ^</. 

JOHNS' (Rrv. B. G.) Blind People ; their Works and Ways. With 
Sketehea of the Livea of some famous Blind Men. With llluttration^. 
PoitSvo. 7«.6(l. 

c 
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Matlock. Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Bnxton, Hardwick, D-^ve j 

Dale, Asbbome. Southwell, Mansfield, Rvtford, Burton, Belvoir, Mfltt.x 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamwortb. Map. 
Post 8ro. P«. 

SHROPSHIRE, CHESHIRE and LANCASHIRE 



— Shrewsbunr, Ludlow. IJridjfnorih. Oswestrr, Chest<»r, Crewe.Alderlev, 
Stockport, Birkenhead, Warrington, Bury. Manchester, Liven r»\ 
Burnley, Clitheroe, Bolton, Blsckbum, Wi^ac, Preston, Rochdale, 
Laneaater, Southport, Blackpool, ^c. Map. Post 8vo. 10«. 

YORKSHIRE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 

5k;arborough, Whitby, llarrofi^^te, Uipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 

Halifax, HudderHfield. Sht-fBeld. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12«. i 

CATHEDRALS of York, Kipon, Durham, Carlisle, 
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HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. A Series of Works 
adapted for all drclea and elaaias of Readers, harlng been leleeted 
for their acknowledged imterest, and abiUtj of the Authors. Poet 8tow 
Published at 2m, and 8«. 6d. each, and arranged under two dlBtinctiTe 
beads as follows :— 

CLASS A. 
HISTORY. BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORIC TALES. 



1. 8IE0E OF GIBRALTAR. By 

JoHX DaurKWATSB. 2i, 

2. THE AMBER-WITCH. By 

LADT DVTf GOBOOV. 2s. 

8, CROMWELL AND BDNYAN. 

Bj ROBBET SOUTHBT. 2«. 

i. LIFEOF Bib FRANCIS DRAKE. 
By JoHB Babbow. 2§. 

6. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. By Rb7. G. R. Glbio. 2t. 

6. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 

By Ladt Durr Goboov. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2t, 

9. LIFE OF C0ND£. ByLOBO Ma- 

Bov. Ss. 6d. 

10. BALE'S BRIGADE. By Rby. 
O. R. GLZia. 2a 



11. THE SIEGES OF VIENNA 
By LoBD Eluukbbb. 8c 

15. THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Milmav. 2s, 

13. SKETCHES of GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sib A. Gobdob. 9s. 6d. 

14. THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

By Ret. G. R. Glbio. is. 8d. 

16. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF. 

FENS. 2t, 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Tbokas Caxfbbll. Bs. 6d. 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

LoBD Mahob. 9s. 6dL 

18. LIFE OF LORD CLIYE. By 

Rbt. G. R. Glbio. 8«.6d. 

19. NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 

WAY. BySiBF.B.HlAD. 2s. 

20. LIFE OF MUNRO. By Rbt. G. 

R. Glbio. 9s, U. 



L 



CLA88 B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND 
By Gbobob 



1. BIBLE IN SPAIN 

Bobbow. 9s. M. 

2. GYPSIES OF SPAIN. By Gbobob 

Bobbow. Sh. 6(f. 

8&4. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
• Bishop Ubbbb. 2 Vols. 7«. 

6. TRAVELS IX THB HOLY LAND. 
By Ibbt and Makolbs. 2s, 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Dbubkobd Hat. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM thb BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mb8. 

Mbbbditb. 2s 

9. THE WEST INDIES. By M. G. 

Lbwtb. 2». 

10. SKETCHES OF PERSIA. By 

Sib Jobx Malcolk. 9s. 6d, 

11. MEMOIRS OF FATHER RIPA. 

2s. 

12 & la. TYPEE AND OMOO. By 
Ubbmavb Mkltillb. 2 Vols. 7s, 

14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Rbt. J. Abbott. 2s. 



ADVENTURES. 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Ladt. 2s, 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 

Cbablbs St. Johjt. 9s. 6d, 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sn 

F. B. Hbad. 2s. 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 

By RiOHABD FoBO. 8s. ed, 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON. By 

W. H. EOWABM. 2«. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OF 

INDIA. ByRBT.C.AOLABO. 2«. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 

By G. F. RuxTOB. 8«. 6d, 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 

By Loan Cabkarton. 8s. 6d, 

28. BUSH LIFE I\ AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Hatoabth. 2s. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 

Batlb St. JoBB. 2s. 

25. SIERRA LEONE. By A Ladt. 

8f.6d. 
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JOHNSON'S (Db. Saxuil) Life. By Jamm BoswelL Including 
the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mb. Cbokbb. Kew EdUiam, 
Portraits. 4 Vobi. 8vo. [In PrepofHcn, 

LiTes of the most eminent English FoeU, with 

Critical Observations on their Works. Edited with Notes, CorrectiTe 
aad Explanatory, by Pitkb CuviriMaHAM. 3 toIs. Syo. 2S«. dd. 

JUNIUS* Hahdwritdio Professionally inyestigated. By Mr. Chibot, 
Expert. With PreCftce and Collateral ETidunce, by the Hon. Ioitabd 
TwisLKTOir. With Facbimlles, Woodcuts, &c. 4to. £8 St, 

EEN*S (Bishop) Life. By a Latmah. Portrait. 2 Vols. 8to. IBs. 

Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. 16mo. Is, 6d, 

EEBR (Robxrt). Qektlbmax's House ; ob, How to Plah Erg- 

USH KkSIDKHCKS VBOM THB PARSOVAaB TO TDB PaLACB. With 

Yieirn and Plans. 8vo. 2is. 

. Small Coantiy House. A Brief Practical Discoarse on 
the Plannini; o( a Residence from 2000{. to 60002. With Supple- 
mentary Estimates to 70001. Post Svo. 3«. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Snrreyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 5s. Gd. 

(B. Malcolm) Student's Bla<^stone. A Systematic 



Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
ef the law. PostSro. 7s. 6<i. 

KING EDWARD YIxh's Latin Grammar. 12mo. Zs, 6d. 

First Latin Book. 12mo. 2» 6d. 

KING GEORGE IIIbd^s Correspondence with Lord North, 
1769-82. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by W. Bodhajc Dobbk. 
2 volx. 8to. 83«. 

KING (R. J.). Archaeology, Travel and Art ; being Sketches and 

Studies, nistorlcal and Descriptire. 8vo. lit. 
KIRK (J. FosTu). Histoiy of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bar- 

i^andy. Portrait. 8 Vols. 8^0. i5t, 
KIRKE3' Handbook of Physiology. Edited by W. Uouxist 

Baksb, F.U.C.S. 9tk Edition. With 4C0 Illustrations. PostSvo. 14«. 
KUGLER'S Handbook of Tainting.— The Italian Schools. Re- 

Tised and Remodelled from the most recent Researches. By Laov 

Bastlakb. With 140 Illustrations. S Vols. Crewn 8ro. 8f«. 

Handbook of Paimtiag. — The German, Flemish, and 

Dutch Schools. Revised and in part re-written. By J. A. Cbowv. 
With60IUistratloas. 2 Vols. Crewn 8ve. 2ij. 

LANE (E. W.). Account of the Manners and Castoms of Modem 

Eryptlaas. With Illastratleiis. S Yels. Pest 8vo. I2t 
LAWRENCE'S (Sir Oxo.) Reminiscences of Forty-three Tears' 

Service in India; including Captivities in Cahul among the Affghans 

and among the Sikhs, and a Narrative of the Mutiny in Rajputana. 

Crown Svo. 10#. 6d. 

LATARD (A. H.). Nineyeh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Aeoonnt of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis. 
or Devil-wershippers ; and an Enquiry into the Mauners and Arts of 
the Andent Assjrrians. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Svo. 86«. 

*«* A PoprrLAU Edition of the ahove work. With Illustrations. 
Post Svo. 7«. 6J. 

NincTeh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of Dis- 
coveries in the Ruins, with Travels in Armenia, Kurdistan and thn 
Desert, during a Second Expedition to Assyria. With Map and 
Plates. Svo. 21«. 

*«* A PoMjLAB EomoB of the ahove work. With Illustrations. 
Pottt Svo. 7s. 6d. 
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LEATHES* (Staklbt) Practical Hebrew OramiBar. Wirh tha 
Hebrew Tax! nf GRnnti;) i. — vU iinil PkaIids i.— t1. Grammatlc*! 
Analypii*nd Vocabiihrv. PoBt bvo. 7«. ft/. 

LENNEP (Ret. H. J. Vak). MiRsionary Travels in Ab!a Elinor. 

With IlluHtnitlonfl of B>h1lc<l History and Archieo'ogj. With Map 
and Woodcutfi. 2 Vnlrt. Pust 8to. iU. 

Modem CuBtoms end Manners of Bible Lands in 

Illustration of Scripture. With Coluured Mapa aod 'Jn*> inu«tratioii«. 
«VoK bvo. 21*. 

LESLIE (C. K.>. Handhook for Young Painters. With Illastnr 

tiona. Font 8to. 7s. Bd. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Iie}no1d.i. Portraits 

and llhistrationf*. 2 Vols. 8vn. 42^^. 

LETO (PoMPOHio.) E'jrht Months a*. Rome during the Vatican 
Counoll. W^lth a dn ly a-cuiint of «ho i*roc..cJing<. Tiauslatod fmui 
tte uriginal. tvo. Vis. 

LETTERS From the Baltic. By a Lady. Post 8vo. 2a. 

Maiiras. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Sierra Leoke. By a Ladt. Post 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

LEVI (Leohe). History of British Commerce ; and of the Eco- 
nomic Progrfss of tim Nation, from 17t3 to 1670. 8vo. 16t. 

LIDDELL (Deam). Student's PliBtory of Rome, from the carlieat 
Tiin<>8 to the establUbmeut ol tbe Empire. Wirh Woodcatc Foat Sro. 
7n.M. 

LLOYD (W. Watkiss). History of Sicily to the Athenian War; 

wiib Eluddation*! of the Sicilian odeM of Pindar. With Map. 9vo. 14«. 

LISPING8 from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the lion. 

ImpnlaiaGuKhini^ton. F.dit<>dby LoRnDuiTRRnr. Wiih24PlatM.4to.2]«. 
LITTLE ARTHUR'S Histort op Englakp. By IjADT Call- 

coTT. Sew Edition, ctmtiHttfd to \^'l. With Woodentji. Feap. 8vo. 1«. <U. 
LIVINGSTONES (Dr.) Popular Account of his First Expedition 

to Afilca,1S40-r>6. IlIUHtratlnns. Posthvo. 7* 6d. 

Popular Account of bid Second Expedition to 

to Africa, 1858-64. Map and IIIuAtration!<i. Foat 8to. 7«. 6il. 

Last Journals in Central Africs, from 1S65 to 



his Death. Conttnnnd by a Narra ire r.f \,\n InNt nifnut nia and ^uflerlngii. 
HyKev HobackWallkb. Maps and lUustrations. XVoU. Sto. 2Ha. 

LIYONIAN TALES. By the Author of "Letters from the 

Baltic." FoatSvo. 2j. 

LOCH (H. B.). Personal NarratiTe of ETcnta during Lord 

Elgin's Second Embascy to Gbinn. With IHuHtratlona. Poai 8vo. 9a. 

LOCKHART (J. O.). Ancient Spanii>h Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. With Pun rait and IHiwtratiuus. 
Crown 8to. fi«. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Pcap. Sto. If. 

LOUDON (Mrs.). Gardening for Ladies. With Directions 
and (Mendar of Operations for Every Month. Woodcuts. Frap. Sto. 

LUCKNOW : A Lady's Diary of the Siege. Fcap. Sto. 4«. 6#t 
LYELL (Sir Charles). Principles of Geology; or, the Modern 

Changes of the Earth and its InliaMtants eonaidenid as illustrative of 
Geolrgy. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 8to. .32f. 

Student's Elements of Geology. With Table of Briti>h 

Fossils and K(:0 Illastratlons. Post 8vu. 9«. 

Geological ETidcnces of the Antiqnity of Man, 

Inchtdinie an Outline of Glacial Pftst-Teitlary Geology, and Remarks 
on the Origin of Speoles. IllustrationH. Bvo. 14«. 
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LYELL (K. M.). Geographical Handbook of Ferns. AViih Tables 

to show their D<HtribiU*on. Ptvit 8vn. 7«. 6U. 

L YTTON'S (Lord) Memoir of Julian Fane. With Portrait. Post 

8yo. 6« 

McCLlNTOCK ( Sir L.). Narratire of the Dlacovery of the 
Fate of Sir John Franklin and hia Companions in the Arctic Bees. 
With lUuRtrationB. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

M ACDOUOALL (Col.). Modem Warfare as Influeneed by Modem 

Artillery. With PUim. Post 8yo. 12j. 

MACGREQOR (J.). Rob Roy on the Jordan, l^ile, Red Sea, Oen- 
nesareth, dkc. A C'atioo CrulM in PaleMtine and EKjpt and the Waters 
of Damascus. With Man and 70 Illostrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. Od, 

MAETZNER'S EKomH Gbamxar. A Methodical, Analytical, 
and Historical Treatise nn the Orthography, Pro!«ody. Inflections, and 
Syntax of the Enieli^h Tonitne. Trauhlated from {he Germau. by 
Claib J. Gbkce, LL.I>. SVuis. 8vo. 86m, 

MAHON (Lord), eee STAnnors. 

Maine (Sir H. Sdmker). Ancient Law : its Connection with the 

Early History of Society, Ami Itn ReUtion tn Modnm Id(>aii. 8to. \2m. 

Village Communities in the East and West. Wiih 

additinnat Es-tays. bv^. 12i>. 

Early History of Institutions. Svo. 124. 



MALCOLM'S (Sir John) Sketches of Persia. Tost 8to. Zs. td. 

MANSEL (Dsak). Limita of Religions Thought Examined. 

Post Sto. 8«. M. 
Letters. Lccluren, anH Paperg, including the Phmntis- 

terton, or Oxford m the XlXth Century. Edited by H. W. Cuamolkk, 

M.A. Svo. 124. 

Gnostic Heresies of the First and Second Centuries. 



With a skftch of his life and character. By Lord CAiurABruir. 
Edited by Canon i^TOHTrooT. Sto lo«. 6<i. 

MANUAL OP SCIENTIFIC ENQUlkY. For the Use of 
Travellers. Edited by Rev. R. Maim. Poet Svo. U. ed, {PiMuhedbg 
OTiUr ofth» Lord* of IA« Aomirahff.) 

M ARCO POLO. The Book of i=or Marco Polo, the Venetian. 
Cnncerniu;; the Kiagdoms and Marvel:* of the Eiist. A new Englmh 
Verition. IlluHtrate*! by the 1I;;ht of orientM Wrireni and Ma:era 
Trav«'L<«. By Col. Hkxby Yati. Maps aud IllustratiouK. :< Vols. 
Medium Svo. 63«. 

MARKHAM'S (Mrs.) History of England. From the First InT»- 
iion by the Romans to 1867. Woodcutn. 13mo. S*. 6d. 

— History of France. From the Conquest by the 

Gauls M 1861. Woodents. ISroo. Ss.M. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius 



to 18^7. Woodcuts. ISnio. 3j>. t^d, 

MARLBOROUGH'S (Sarah, Duchess of) Tetters. Now first 

rubllNhed from the Original MSS. at Madresfield Coort. With an 
otroductlon. Svo. 10«. ed. 

MARRYAT (Josxpb). History of Modem and MedisBval Pottery 
and Porcelain. With a Description of the Manufacture. Plates and 
Woodcuts. Svo. 42«. 

MARSH (G. P.). Student's Manual of the English Language. 

Post 8v#. 7*. M. 

MATTHIiB'S GhSEE Grammar. Abridged by Blomfikld, 

RtvUtil bv E. 8. Cbookb. Vlmn, A». 

MAUREL'S Character, AeUons, and Writings of Wellington. 

Fcap. Svo. Is. td. 

MAYNE (Capt.). Fonr Yean in British Columbia and Tan* 

coaver I»land. Illnttrstloni. Svo. 16«. 
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IIATO n.cKL . ?j iK in Abvi-:nia; or, ifae ^sreb sad Tack- 

%zi-r. Wi'l. 1 :;.»•.- j.'.i.';'.. rr-iwn%T-.. I2j. 

' ME.VDE nioy. }lE2.bEEr . Kide iLrourh the Disturl^d DUtric?3 of 

' >>w Z'-alA-.l witr. a r.r--«>- ac.- 1,' the S-j-.iL Se* I^Iuc*. Wi L :i;:i->- 

I MELTILLE (UztLMm). Marquegu and Soath Sea laUnd^ 

! I Vol*. ¥rjttt 9to. 7«. 

MEBEDITH'3 (Mu. Charles) Xctea and Sketches of Xew SoaUi 

Wal««. Po^t Sto. 2«. 
MESSIAH (THE;: The Life, Trarelii, Death, KesnrrectioD, mnd 

Ascension r,f our BI'^Kwd I»rd. Br A Layman. Uap. Sro. ISf. 

I MICHELANGELO- BrONARKnTI. Scnlptor, Fainter, and 

ArchtN-r-t. Ilii Lif-; u;iJ "W-.-rlta. IIjC. UrAXii W:ls*.'N. lUustra*.iocs. 

MILLINOTON a<i:v. T. S.). ^igns and Wonders in the Laml of 

Ilani, or tli*^ Thh VUimt-t of Lu'vpt* ^ith Accicnt aad Mc-dera lUustra- 
ti'in^. WooJruU. J'«j»: bvo. 7j. «W. 

MILMAN (Deav). History cf the JevB, from the earliest Period 

down to Modern Times. 3 Volsi. I'oKtfrvo. \*i$. 

! ¥jLT\y Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the 

Abolition ol ragaiiirim in thtf It'.nian Empire. 3 VoI«. P>'«t 8ro. l^j. 

Latin Christianity, including that of the Popea to 



the Pontificate of NlchoUs V. 9 Vols. Post 8to. bU. 

Annals of Sl Paal's Cathedral, from the Romans to 
the foneral of Wellington. Portrait and Illustrations. 6vo. 2S». 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles eonsidered 



as an Evidene" of ChriHtlanity. 8to. iOf . 6d. 

Qainti Horatii Flacci Opera. With 100 Woodcats. 



Email 8to. 7». dd. 

Life of Quintus Horatius Flaccas. With Illustra- 
tions. 6vo. 9/. 

Poetical Works. The Fall of Jerusalem — Martyr of 

Antloch— Dal Hhazzar—Tamor— Anne Boleyn — Fazio, &e. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 8 Vols. Fcap. 8vo. I8t. 

- - Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. 8to. Is, 
(Capt. E. a.) Wayside Cross. Post 8to. 2«. 



MIVART'S (St. Georoe) LeFsons from Nature; as manifested in 
Mind and Matrir. Svo. iCn. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Prindplea of 

Economy and I*racUealKnowledire. S4w Editiom.'WoodcatB. Fcap. Sro. S«. 
MONGREDIEN (Augustus). Trees and Shrubs for EngUsh 

Plantation. A Selection and Description of the moKt Ornamental 
which will flourlnh in the open air in our climate. With ClasBified 
Liflta. With 30 Illustration.t. 8vo. liit 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Cabintt 

Edition. With Plates. 6 VoIh. Fcap. 8to. 1S«.; Vopniar EdUioi*, 
with Portraitii. Koval 8vo. 7s. M. 

MORESBY (Capt.), ILN. Discoveries in New Guinea, Polynesia, 

Tiimvs Straits, Ac, dnrin;; the ciulse of II .M.S. BabiUsk. Map and 
Illustrations. 8vu. loi. 

MOSSMAN (Samuel). Now Japan ; the Land of the Rising Sun ; 

its Annals and Vtoktohh during th<* pant Twenty Yearii, recording the 
remarkabltf Pro»;robii of the Jap:tucse in Weatuin Civilisation. With 
Map. Svo. 15#. 

MOTLEY (J. L.). History of the United Netherlands : from the 

DMithof WUliam the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 160O. Ubrary 
SdiUon. Portraits. 4 Vols. Bto. eOs. Cabiiut EiUUan, 4 Vols. PcMt 
8to. St. taeh. 
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MOTLEY (J. L.). Life and Death of John of Barnevcld, 

AdrocAta of Hulland. With a Vieir of the I'rimarjr Caiim^^s iuid 
MovemenU of the Thirty Yo-im' War. Library EdUion, Illuauatluus. 
2 Voli). 8vo. 2S'«. Cabinet iCditUm. 2 yols. Pust 8vo. 12". 

MOUHOT (Herri). Slam, Cambojia, and Lao; a Karratiye of 

TraveU «nd Disc )veri«!). lUustrationn. 2 YoU. 8vo. 

MOZLEY'S (CANoa) Treatise on Predestination. 8to. 14^. 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. 8vo. 7«.6d 

MUIRHEAD'S (Jas.) Vaux-de-Vire of Mai.»tre Jean Le Houx, 

Advocate of Vire. Translated aud Edited. With Tortrnit and lllua- 
tratlona. Svo. 2U. 

MUNBO'S (Oeneral) Life and Letters. By Bey. G. R. Gleiq. 

Post Bto. 8«. SJ. 
M URCHISON'S (Sir Roderick) SilurU ; or, a History of the 

Oldest rocks containing Organic Reiuaiun. Map and Plates. Svo. 18«. 
— — — ^— Memoirs. With Notices of his Contemporaries, 

and Rise and Progre.ss of rAltcozoic Geology. By Abchibald Qeikik. 

Portraits. 2 Vols. Svo. 30*. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing:— 



WiLLincroii. Br Loss Ellbimieb. id. 
NiHRuooiiTaB Cbaib, la. 
Music aub DsBia. U. 
MiLMAn'a Fall or JBRiriALBX. U. 

MABU!r'a*'roBTt>FlTB.'* 3«. 

LirB or TaBOPoaa Hook. !■. 
Dbbbi or Natal Dabibb. S«- id. 
Tbb Hohbt Bbb. 1«. 
Aaor'a Fablbi. U.id. 

NiHBOB OB TBB TVBr. 1«. (M. 

Aby or DiBiBB. la. 6cl. 



Maboh'i Joab or Abc. la. 
HBAD'a Emibbaby. Sa.M. 

.NlMBUO OB VBB ROAD. U. 
CbukbB OB TBB OuiLLOTIBB. la. 

ilou.WAT'a NoBWAT. 3a. 
MAHBBL'a Wbllibbton. U.id. 
CAMrBBLL'a LiFB ur Bacob. 2a. 64. 
Tub Flowbb Gabdb:*. la. 
TATLOB'a Nona raoii Lira. Sa. 
Rbjkctbd AosBBSABa. la. 
PaiiB'a IIiBTa ob Abblibb. la. 



MUSTERS* (Capt.) Patagonians ; a Year's Wanderings over 
Untrodden Ground from the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. 
IllustrationH. Pjst Svo. 7#. Qd. 

NAPIER (Sib Wm.). English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 

War. Portrait. Post Svo. 9#. 
NAPOLEON AT Fontainebleau and Elba. A Journal of 
Occurn»nc«H and Notes of Conversations. By Sir Nkil Casipbbll, 
CD. Wi'.h a Memoir. By itEV. A. N. C. Maclaciilax, M.A. Pottrait. 
Svo. \b». 

NARES (Sir Geoboe). R.N. Official Report to the Admiralty of 
the recent Arcti-*. Expedition. Map Svo 2i. 6<i. 

NASMYTH AND CARI'EXTP:H. The Moon." Considered as a 
Planet, a Worll. ani a Satellite. With IlIuHtrations from Drawings 
made irith th<^ aid of Poirerful Tulescopcs, Wooden tK, Ac. 4to. 8<J^. 

NAUTICAL ALMANAC (The). {By AiUliority.) 2». Cd. 

NAVY LIST. (Monthly and Quarterly.) Post Svo. 

NEW TESTAMENT. With Short Explanatory Commentary. 
By Abchdkacox CnnRTOK, M.A., and Abchdcacox Daril Jokis^ M.A. 
With 110 authentic VievR, Arc 2 Vols. Crown Svo 2U.bouHd. 

NEWTH (Samuel). First Book of Natural Philosophy ; an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Statics, l^ynamics, Hydrostatics, Optics, and 
Aconstics, with nuuieriut EznniplcH. Small s'v.). 3a. 6d. 

Elements of Mechanics, including Hydrostatics, 

wirh numerous Examples. Small Svo. &f. &f. 

Mathematical Examinations. A Graduated 



B*'ries of Elementary Examples in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, 
Trigonometry, and Mechanics. Small Rvo. St. (id. 

NICHOLS' (J. G.) Pilgrimages to Walsingbam and Canterbury. 
DyEEASVuo. Translated, with Notes. With Illustrations. Post Svo. Of. 

(Sir Geoboi) History of the English Poor Laws. 

2 Vols. 8ro. 
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Vol. III. Lead, inclading part of SiLYiB. With Illus- 
tration «». 8vn. 30j. 

Vols. IV. and V. Gold, Silver, and Mercur}', Platiaum, 

Tin, Nickel, Cobalt. Antimony, Oi«uutb, Anenic, and other MvtalM. 
Wlih IlInKtrmioiiK. 8ro. [/« PreparutiMi, 

PHILLIPS' (John) MemoirB of William Smith. 8ro. 7a.6d. 

— Geolofry of Yorkshire, The Coaat, and Limestone 

DlBtriet. PlBt«a. S Vnis 4to. 

- Bivers, Mountains, and Sea CoaAt of TorkBhke. 



NICOLAS' (Sir Hairis) Historie Peerure of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Deswrt, and Present SUte of er^rr Tttl* of Pear, 
are which has existed in this Coantrj liDce the Conquest. Sy 
; 'William CoirRTUnrB. 8to. 80«. 

NIMROD, On the Chace— Turf— and Road. With Portrait and 

i r «tM. Crown Svo. 6«. Orwith Coloured His t<>R. 7«.€J. 

KOKDIIOFF (Chas). Communistic Societies of the United 
Stares: incluHn^; Detail«*d Arcimnt') of the Shakers. The Amana. 
f)ut*i(ia. Brt:hell, Aiirr-ra, Icarian and other ('Xiiiiioi^ S<-cieriert; wftii 
Turtle iliirg of their Keligiuus Cre«i)x, Industries, and Pnaeut Coudi- 
liim. Wiih 4'> Illutttintiuus. Svo. 154. 

OHM ATHWAITE (Lord). Astronomyand Geology. Crown 8to. 6«. 

OWKX (Lieut.- Col. t. Principles and Practice of Modern A rtiileiy, 
inchidin^ Artillery Material, Gunnery, and Oricaiitsstlon and UiM ol 
Artillery in Warfiire. With IlliistiaC'Ona. Svo. I5«. 

OXENH A M (RiT. W.). English Notefl for LaUn Elegiacs ; designed 
for earlr Proficients in the Art of I^tin Versiflcatiun, witli Prefiatorj 
KuIai of Composition lu EleKiu Metre. 12nio. H«. t^. i 

PALGRAVE (R. H. I.;. Local Taxaticn of Great Britain and i 

Ireland. Svo. bt. | 

XoTis 05 Bankiko i!f Griat Britair iSD Ike- | 

i.AM>, BwEORsc. DrxxARK. AXD ilAMBCBO, with Hi Hie Remarks oii ' 

thf smaiiut of Bills in (irculation. Ntth Inland and Forvign. Svo. Bg. I 

PALLISEU (Mk8.). Brittany and its Byewa}'^, its Inhabitants, ! 

and Anriq'iitieH. With Hi tut rtt ions. Post Svo. 12<. ; 

Muttces for ^lonuments. or Epitaphs selected for 

Gfnentl L'mm and btudy. With llhistrations. Crowu Sto. 7s. 6^1. 

PARIS' (Dr.; Philoi>ophy in Sport made Scitnce in Earnest ; 
or. tlie First Principles of Natural Philosopliy inculcated by aid of thm 
Toys and Sports of Youth. WoodeuU. Posi 8vo. 7*.M. 

PARKMAX (Prabci-.). Discovery of the Great West; or. The 
VsHey^ (f the .MUsirisipiii and the I^kes of North America. An 
^ IMvorir^l Napative. Msp. 8vo. lOi. ii.«. 

PARKYXS* (Massfikld)' Three Year-.' Residence in Abyssinia : 

Witli Travel! In tl.at Countrv. With IlluHtr«tions. P«»t Svo. 7*. 6d. 

PEEK PRIZE ESSAYS. The Maintenance of tie Church of 

! Etifr'-fiid as sn E«UhIished Church. By Kkv. CnABLT.a Holk— Bky. 

j K. Watson Dixus —und Rkv. J ui.ir* Li.ovD. Sto. lo$.6d. 

I PK El /S (Sir Robert) Memoirs. 2 Vols. Po^t Svo. 15*. 

I PENX (Richard). Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 

player. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 

; PERCY (John. M.D.). Metallurgj-. Vol. L, Part 1. Pchl, 

Wood. l»e.ir, Coal, Charcoal, Cokf, J«ffractory Materials, Fire-CUys, 

! &c. With Illustrations. Svo. 3«j« 

I Vol. I., Part 2. Copper, Zinc, Braids. With lUnstra- 

1 tiouB. Svo [/afA^iVess. 

Vol. II. Iron and Steel Wiih Illustrations. 8ro. 

[/« fVeparation, 



Witli Eniiays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient InhsMtaats. 
Plates. 8vo. 15«. 
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PHILLIPS' {Saxuil) Literary Edsays from ** The TimeA." With 
Portrait. « VoU. Fcap.Sro. 7«. 

POPE'S (Albzaitdii) Works. With Introductions and Notes, 
by R«T. WhitwbllElwi». Voli. I^ IL, VI., VII.. VIII. With Por. 
traits. 8to. ia«. M. •acb. 

PORTER (Ret. J. L.). Damascns, Palmyra, and Lebanon. W^ith 
Trarels among the Giant Citiea of Basban and tb« Uaurao. Map and 
Woodenta. PostSvo. 7#. 6d. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Illustrated), with Borders, Initials, Yig^ 

nettea, dec. Edited, with Motes, bj Rkt. Thos. Jambb. Mediam 
8vo. l^. cloth; 3U. 6d. calf; 36*. morocco. 

PRINCESS CHARLOTTE OP WALES. A Brief Memoir. 

With Selections from her Correspondence and other unpublished 
Papers. By Laut Kusk Wsioall. With Portrait. 8vo. 8s. 6d, 

PUSS IN BOOTS. With 12 lUastrations. By Otto Spxckter. 

16mo. U.6d. Or coloured, 2t. M. 

PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENTS in Ecclesiastical Cases re- 
lating to Doctrine and Dincipline. With Historical Introduction, 
by G. C. HBODfciCK and W. U. Friuaxtlb. 8vo. 10/. (>d. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8to. ««. 

BAE (Edwabd). Land of the North Wind ; or Travels among 
the Laplanilers and Sanioyedea, and along the Sliorva ot the White 
Sra. Wiih Map and Wnodcutd. PoHtSvu. 1U«. 6d. 

RAMBLES in the Syrian Deserts. Pont 870. 10«. 6d. 
RANKE'S (Leopold) History of the Popes of Rome during the 

16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by Sabah 
Austin. 8 Vuls. 8to. 80«. 

RASSAM (Hormuzd). NarratiTO of the British Mission to Abys> 
Kiuia. With NuticeN of tlie Couutries Traversed from Maasowah to 
Magdalii. lilustiatious. 2 VoIh. 8to. S8f. 

RAWLINSON'S (Cakoh) Herodotus. A New English Yer- 
aion. Edited with Noteb and Essays. Maps and Woodcut. 4 Vola 8to. 48s. 

Pive Great Monarchies of Cbaldsea, Assyria, 

Mfdia. Babylonia, and I'ersia. VTith Maps and Illustrations. 8 VoLt. 
8vi>. 42*. 

(Sir He:! rt) England and Hassia in the East ; a 



Series of I'apurs on the Puliiicai aud Geojp*a|>hical Couditiuu ut Ctntral 
Asia. Map 8vo. 12«. 

REED (E. J.). Shipbuildiug in Iron and Steel; a Practical 

IVf Allse, giving full details of Constniction, Proce«Res of Manufacture, 
aud l^uiidiiig Arrangetuents. With 6 Plans and 250 Wuodcuts. 8vu. 

Iron - Clad Ships ; their Qualities, PerformaDces, and 

(\>Mt. With Chapters on Turret Ships, Iruu-Clad Kama, dtc. With 
Illnhtratious. 8to. 12*. 

Letters from liussia in 1875. 8vo. 5*. 



REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By James ahd Horace Suite. 

Woodcuts Post 8vo. d«. 6d. ; or Popular Edition^ Fcap. Svo. U. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir Joshua) Life and Timee. By 0. R. Leslie, 

R.A. and Tou Tatlob. Portraits. 2 Vola. 8vo. 

RICARDO'S (Datid) Political Works. With a NoUce of hia 

Life and Writinga. By J. R. M'CuLtx>CH. 8vo. 18*. « 

RIPA'S (Father) Thirteen Years* Residence at the Court of Peking. 

Post 8vo. S«. 
ROBERTSON (Caeoe). History of the Christian Church, from 
the Apostolic Age to the Rf>'oruiatlon, 1517- lAbrury Edition. 4 Vola. 
Svo. Cabinet SdMoiu 8 Vols. Post tiro. e*. vach. 

ROME (Histobt of). See Liddell and SxiTn. 



( 
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ROWLAND (David). Manual of the Englifth ConsututiuD. 

Itfl Rlie, Growth, and PrrKent State. Post 8vo. 10s. 6iL 

LaiFS of Nature tbe Foundation of Monls. Po«t Syo. 6s. 

KOBSON (E. R.). School ARCHifzcruRB. Being Practical Re- 

mnrks on the PUnnin^. DeKigningr. BufhIIng, and Furnishing of 
School-houses. With 3uu IlhistrAtious. Medium 8to. lit*. 

RUNDELL'S (Mbs.) Modern Domefltic Cookery. Fcap. 8to. 5s. 

RUXTON (Geoioi F.). Travela in Mexico; with Adyeatarea 
among the Wild Trihes and Animals of the Prairies and Rocky Moun- 
tains. PostSro. &i.6d. 

ROBINSON (Rxv. Dr.). Biblical Beaearches in Palcfitine and the 

Adjacent Kpgionn, I'^.'tP— 53. Maps. SVolft. 8to. AU. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8to. 

(Wm.) Alpine Flowers for English Gardens. With 



70 Illustrations. Crown 6vo. ]?«. 

Wild Gardens; or, our Groves and Shrubberies 



made beautiful by the Ndtur<ilizatiou of Hardy Exotic Plants. With 
Frontispiece. Small 8vo. *'s. 

Sub-Tropical Giirdens ; or, Beauty of Form in the 



I 
Flower Gnnten. With llhisttationH. Small svo. 7«. 6</. ■ 

SALE'S (Sib Robert) Brigade in AflghaniRtan. With an Account of j 

the Defence of Jellalabad. By Ksv. G. K. Gleio. Podt S^o. 2<. 

SCIILIEMANN (Dr. Henry). Troy and IU Kemaia)*, A Narra- ' 

tive of Resnarrhes and DiBCorerlert made on tlm Sito n lUum, and In 

tho Troj.in Piain. With MapH, Views, and 500 IlluMtruiiotiti. Medium I 

bvo. 4-it. 

Discoveric? on the Site of Ancient MycecsB. I 

WithminiuiTui Illn.strniintis, Pl.ms, 6tc Medium Svo. ILi I'TifMi^itinn. \ 

SCOTT (Sib G. G.). Secuhur and Domestic Architecinre, Present 



j and Future. Svo. 9<. 

i - (Dean) University Sermons. Post Svo. S8.6d, 

i SHADOWS OP A SICK ROOM. With a Preface by Canon 

LiDnon. 16mo. 2* €d 

SHAH OF PEKSIA'S Diary during his Tour through Europe in 
I 1873. Trannlatfld frcm the OriKhitil. By J. W. UsDButiSK. With 

Portrait and Ctlouifcd Title. CruwnSvo. '12j». 

SCROPE (G. p.). Geology and Extinct Volcanoes of Central 

France. IllnstratlonH. Medium Svo. 30«. > 

SHAW (T. B.). Student's Manual of English Literature. Post Svo. | 

7a. f^d. i 

Specimens of Engliah Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Pout hv.l' 7«. &/. ' 

(Robert). Visit to High Tsrtary, Yarkand, and Kashgar | 

, ^formerly Chinese Tartary). and Return Journey over the Karakorum 

I Pass. With Map and Iliustrations. Svo. I6». i 

j SHIRLEY (EvKLTN P.). Deer and Deer Parks; or Fome Acconnt 

I of £n};lis)i Parks, with Notes on the Management of Deer. Illos- 

. trations. 4tn. SU. 

I SIERRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 

I A Ladt. Post Svo. 8«. &/. I 

SMILES' (Samuel) British Engineers; from the Earliest Period 
to the death of the Siephen.son-i. With Illustrations. 5 Vols. Crown 
Svo. 7». M. each. 

George and Robert Stephenson. Illustrations. Medinm 

Svo. 2 If. 

Boulton and Watt. Illustrations. Medium Svo. 21«. 
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SMILES' (Samuel) Life of a Scotch Naturali&t (Thomas Edward). 
With Portrait and lUustritions. Grown 8vo. IO4 (id. 

Huguenots in England and Ireland. Crown 8va. 7s. Od, 

Self-Help. With Illustrationa of Conduct and Persever- | 

ance. Poat 8to. 6t, Or in French, 5«. j 

Character. A Sequel to " Silp-Hilp." Po*t 8\ro. 6s. 

Thrift. A Book of Domestic Counssl. Post Svo. 6«. 

Industrial Biography; or, Iron Workers and Tool 



Makers. Post Svo. G*. 

Boy*8 Voyage round the World. With Illustrations. 



Post 8to. 61. 
STANLEY (Dxan). Sinai and Palestine, in connexion with their 

History. Map. 8to. 14s. 

Bible in the Holy Land ; Extracted from the aboTc 

Work. W*odout8. Fcap.8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Eaatem Church. Plans. Svo. 12«. 

Jewish Church. Ist «£• 2nd Series. From tlic Earliest 



Timea to the Captivity- 3 Volsi. 8vo. '24«. 

TlUrd Series. From the Captivity to the 



Destruction of JemsalHin. Svo. lis. 

Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians. Svo. 18s. 

Life of Dr. Amcld, of Rugby. With sclcctioui from 



hirt Ccrn>*>poDdt!DCC. With r«^f trait. 2 vol.4. Crown Svo. 12». 

Church of ScotUnd. Svo. 7s. Qd. 



Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo. 7s. 6J. 

Westminster Abbey. With 1 Lustra- 
tions. Svo. lUs. 
Sermons during a Tour in the East. Svo. ds. 

AdDRISSBB IHD ChASOIS of TBI LATK BiSHOP SlANLlT. 



With Memoir. Svo. 10«. 6d. 

S\1ITH'3 (Dr. Wm.) DicUonary of the Bible; * iU Antiquities, 
Itiography, Geography, and Natural Ilistory. Illustratiuus. 3 Voht. 
Svo. 106«. 

Coneise Bible Dictionary. With 300 Illustrations. 

Medium Svo. SIj*. 

- - Smaller Bible Dictionary. With lUust rations. Post 

Svo. 7t.6d. 

— Christian Antiquities. Comprising the History, Intti- 

tiitions, and Antiquities of the Christiau Chutch. With Illustratious. 
Vol. 1. 8vo. 31*. 6d. 



Biography, Literature, Sectj*, and Doctrines; 

fr.-.m tho Times of the Apostles to the Age uf Clurlema^ne. Vol. I. 8v«. 

31$. eu. 



Atlas of Ancient (Geography — Biblical and Classical. 

Folio. 61.6*. 

— Greek and Roman Antiquities. With 500 Illustra- 
tions. Medium Svo. 28«. 

Biography and Mythology. With 

eOO Illustrations. 8 Vols. Medium Svo. 4/. is 

Geography. 2 Vols. With 500 

Illustrations. Medium Svo. 66s. 

— Classical Dictionary of Mythology, Biography, and 
Geography. 1 YoU With 750 Woodcuts. Svo. 18*. 
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Sa&IIcr Grtek and Bonua AntiqaiUes. I^'ilh 200 Wood- 



— FrcDch I'iii.ci{>'a. Part 1. A Fir»t Cuuree, coutainiog a 
GranjiLar. D«trc u-, Lierc1-c». and V«.CAbu!aii«ii isno. ^$. M. 

— p^j^ II. A KeadLog Book, coutaining 

Falj'c4. Str.ri >, ai d Ar>cdn!ec Natural Hi>t<>rT. and Scenes frxjin t!i: 
Iliat'tT of Fr<iiie-. WitU GrBiun.aiic«l QicaiuBa, NuMm aoti oopl^?.^ 
LtTiiio;rigical li c'i- c:ii]r. IKniu. 4>. 6JL 

- Part III. Proas CompofthioD, contain- 

irg a S> i^t-ir atic C u -e cf Lxercuea on the Sjnuz, wiih tht- Pnndpal 
Kuk-b o: :*Ti]tHZ. iju.o. [/i cA« Irtss. 

Studcnt'e Frciicli Grammr^r : a Practical and HLitorical 



Granini.nr of t t' Fr>:.ili LAn;:'ia;re. l)f C. Uelox-Wall. With an 
lmr"<!..tt:»n b. .M. I. t r. . Tuat bvo 7». €J. 

Sniiill-r Grau.niar of the Frencb Language For the 



C'iitim-ni( a Gr«u.ii.a;, DcKc'uii, Lxercia* Book, aiid VucabuUr.««. 
limo. Si. 6.i. 



German Friheipi i. Part II. A Reading Book; con- 



llistricul 8ki.'tbu: i:» dev» lopiueut. r>ist 6vo. 3t.*id. 

l'rinci]>ia Laiiua — Part 1. Finit Ijatin Conrae, c n- 

iNiiiin,; a G i anj m a r, L>« lee: ui, a ud Exercise Book, with ToeabaUrit-e. 
I'^mo. Ss. 6<i. 

*•* Id t| i. Editioi. the Caa-^finrthe N>unK, AdJ>ctiTea, and Pr«nouna 
are rfrrai g d b- tL as in tl e uhDiXAkv GaaMHaBt an 1 as In the FiiiLic 
tcuuuL I'Bixti:. tOifHtI.er wiib th**. er'Ttv*\f >nd ag Ez«rciaea. 

Part II. A Keadiug-book of Mytho- 

1 gv. Ger.grapliy, R-miau Antlqtiitien, and Iliatory. With Notes ani 
Dii-ii<iimrjr. I'^nin. 3». 6d. 
Part III. A Poetry Book. Htx- 

»inf>ter»aud ruutaii.eceri; Eclog. Ovidlan«; Latin Protudj. ISmo. 
hi, &i. 

Part IV. Prrae Composition. Bales of 

Pyn«ax with EiA-iipkii, Explanatlona of djnun^uia, and Exerdaea 
on tbe Sruux. luiuo. 8«. (M. 



euta. CravB 5to. 7<. €iL | 

— ^ Complete Latin- Kngliak Dictionarr. With Tables of the 
l: niAii Calc&dar. Mpa«arMk Weights, and M Mtj. Medium Sr>. tl«. 
— i*malier Latiii-Engli»h Uictiouarr. l2aio. 7«. 67. 
C i(>io.a and Critical Engliah-Latin Dictioiiary. Mediuzn 



tvo. 2 9. 

— Smaller Kn Jish-Latio Dictionary. I2mo. 7*. Cd, l 

— School 3IanuaI of English Grammar, with Capi.*iiji 
Exerelae-*. P.>a:^ri. 9;td. 

— Modem Ge 'graphy, Physical and I 

P..li:;cui p. s:St.... ?#. • 

- Primary- IHne i»h Grammar. ICmo. li. ; 

H>:orv of Britain. 12mo. 2^.67. 



Midill'-. a!;<i Lu^er ('(■;:::•<. Abridged f.om the abure. Ixmo. 3%. 9J. 

Germao Pii:cpia, Part I. A First German Conrse. j 



I 



taining Fable', Sr r.rf, ai.d An cdot^a. Natural lii-mry. an'l 

h<eii«Mi from rb- UWvt, of G-nnanr. With Grammatical Q itaiiuua, j 

Nu:eh, aud Dictioimry. 11m > 3#. 6i2 I 

- Part III. An Introduction to 

Geinian Prri^** C'>in |i-oiti^ii; CMi*aiiiiiig a Sj«tcma*fc Couraeof £xer- . 

ciscs on tbr :i!; uvax with tlM Pr.ucipal italea of :}>ntax. ISuo. I 

[/m the PrtM. \ 

Practical Oiairmur of the German Language. With an j 
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SMITH'S (Db. Wm.). PrLncipiiLitina— Part V. Short Tdlc« and 

j^necdotes for TraiiMUUan into Latin. 12mo. JU. 
• Latin-En diah Vocabnlarj an-l Pint T4atin-Kngl!:ih 

D!etlonai7 for PhtD>lnif, CJornelliia NepoH. und ('aNur. 12mo. 3s. 6d, 
— — > Student's Latin Qrammar. Poat 8vo. 6s, 

Smaller Ijatin Grammar. 12roo. 3j7. 6il» 
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12mo. 3«. Od, 

Initia Orecu, Part L A First Creik Cnnrse. con- 



taining a Gran'mMr, Delectus, and Exercise-book. WiLb Vocibu- 
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12D10. is. M. 

Plato. The Apology of Socratea, the Crito, and Part of 



the Pl-ff»lo; with Notea in EnarHxh from Stal.bium a<id SchleiemiA- 
cher'H Int'^urtinns. 12nio. 3s 6d, 

Soi alter Scripture History. Woodcuts. 16aio. 3*. Gd 

Ancient History. Woodcut*. ICmo. 3s. C/. 

Geography. Woolcuts. 16mo. ds 6J, 

Rome. Woodents. 16mo. Zs. 6d. 

■ Greece. Woodcuts. 16mo. 3«. 6(/. 

Classical Mythology. Woor'cuts l^mo. Zs. Gd. 
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EngliHh Literature. 1 6ino. 3ji. Gd, 

Specimens of English I/reratu re. 16mo. Zs.Gd. 

(Philip) Hintory of the Ancient World, from iho 

Orvatiou to the Fall of the Roman Empire, ad. 476. Fourth EJUutn. 
8VoK 8vo. 8U. 6d. 

SIMMONS* (C/pi.) ConsUtution and PracUce of Cour's-Mar- 

tfal. Keren th &/tf jm. 8to. lis. 

STUDENT'S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY; from the Creation 

to the lU-tnm of the Jews from Gaptlrlty. Mapii and Woodeuis. Pokt 
8vo. 7s, 9.1, 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. With an Intro- 

doction connecting the History of tbs Old and New Testaments. Maps 
and Woo«lcntB. Post 8to. 7s. W. 



ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. A History of the 

ChrlKt'sn Ghnrch from its Foundation to the Eve of the Protestant 
Rfcf rmatlon. Post mto. 7s M, 

ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE EAST; Egypt, 

Asnyris, Bnbylonis, Media, Persia, Asia Minor, and Pboonicra. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8to. 7s. 6(t. 

GEOGRAPHY. By Rkt. W. L. Betah. 



Woodcuts. PostSro. 7s. ^d. 

HISTORY OF GREECE; f^om the Earliest 



Times to the Roman Conquest By Wm. Skxtu, P.C.L. Weodeuts. 
Crown Rto. 7s. 6A 
*»* Qoeations on the abore Work, 12mo. It. 



the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 12iiio. 
U.6d, 

— Student's Greek Grammar. By Professoe CoriTios. 

Post 8vo. 6». • ! 

— Smaller Greek Granrmar. 12mo. 3;?. Gd, \ 

— Greek Accidence. Extracted from the above work. < 
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Crown VTO. 7». W. 
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"Woodcut*. Post 6to. 78. 6d. 

_ - - HALLAMS HISTORY OF EUROPE during the 
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HALLAM'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND; from the 

ArcrsAion (f Henry VII. to the Death of George II. Pout 8vo. 7§. &!. 

— HUME'S Hiatoiy of England from the Inyaaiea 

of .I1.H11S Cirsar tn the Kerolutisa in 1688. Continoed dovn to 1808. 
Wrt-druM. PostSTO. i«. 6A 
*,• Qiii'Stlona on the abore Woik, 12nio. 2e. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE ; from the Earliest Timee 



f^ rhi> EstRblUhmcnt of the Second Empire, 1S52. B7 Rex, H. W. 
.Ui-v:-*. Wondeuts. Post 8vo. 7«. 6ff. 

- ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By Gio. P. Mabsb. I 

Post 8to. 7*. 6J. I 

- - LITERATURE. Bj T. B. Shaw, M:.A. i 

I'o*t 9ro. 7*. ft? ' 

SPECIMENS of English Literature from the Chief 



Writora. P7 T. H. Shaw, Post bvo. 7s. W. 

— MODERN GEOGRAPHY; Mathematical, Physi. 



ral, &rd DescriptiTe. By Kkv. W. L. Bivax. Woodcatd. Peat 8to. 7a. 6tf. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. By Wiluam Flkxivo, 

D.I). P..stSro. 7f. 61I. 



- BLACKSTONE'S CommentaricB on the Laws of 

KiiRland. By U. MaijColm Kf.ri:. LL.D. PoiitSTO. 7t,6d, j 

SPALDING'S (Captais) Tale of Fritbiof. Translated from the 

Fwedish of Esias Tzgxi.i:. Post Svo. 7«. CtJ.. | 

S^TEPIIEN (Rev. W. R.). Life and Times of St. Chrysostom. | 

V ith Portmlt. tvn. 15«. 1 

ST. JA^klES LKCTUKES. Companions for the Devout Life. 

'2 Vi^l-«. 8vo. 7s. W eacli. f 

yr't Sri- *. l-^r.'). S'rnn'i Suriet, 1?76. I 

1':;t.vt:osovI.'iiui>t. CanoxFarimr. Thkowioia Geuuaxica. Cavux i" 

l"f N-RE* I'K P'l.AiSK Pascal. Dkax .V-iiwku,. 

C'lirai-n. Ft«»:i.iiN'-« <Ki rp.K.s SpiniTrELLlH. 
i5. FBANCor* DE S\LE». Dean- ItF.v, T. T i.ai ikb. 

' Gfi-iii-Kic. An-i»h*:\vf,.s* UKVuno^s. B15110P rip ■ 

1)a\tkr"s aAiST>* Rest. ABinnr-iiop Ixv. 

TREXt-n. CTiuisriAs Veab. Cas^k BAi:av. | 

S. \f..}V.sTNF"s Ci-JxrE-^iiosp. Pi'Mor Pakaiuse Iaist. Key. £. H. Bickeu- | 

A:.EXA!<.i' :;. , stj.th. 

Jfrfmt Tayi.«»k*« H«»LY Livixo AND riiriKiM's rr.(»«;UKM. Dfax IIowsox. 

Dyixo. Kkv. I>r Il.vriiuY- Pkayf.b Bdok. Di.an Bi'BGuy. 

ST. JOHN'S (Charles) Wild Sports and Natural Histoiy of the 

Highlands. Post 8vo. 3*. 6J. 

« B atle) Adventures in the Libyan Desert. Post 8to. 2#. 

SU.MNEKS .Bisn.i') LIFE. By Rev. G. II. Sumheb. Portrait. 

i^TKEET (O. E.) Gothic Architecture in Spain. From Personal 1 

r>biterv:\tioni niaile during several Joumeys. "^'itk llluatratloai. 
RoTaltYO 3'V. I 

1 Italy, chiefly in Briek and 

M jrhle. >Vith N'^'ea of T-^nm In the North of Italy. Witk SO II- 
Inttmticns. KwhI bvo. 2»ji. 
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STANHOPE (Earl) Englaad from the Rei^a of Queen Anne to 
the PMce of VerMllles, 1701-83. lAbra/nf Suition, 8 to1«. 8to. 
CabiMi Editumt 9 toIb. Post 8to. 6«. each. 

British India, from iU Origin to 1783. 8to. 3*. 6i. 

History of "Forty-Five." Poat 8vo. 8». 

Historical and Critical Essays. Post 8vo. 8*. M. 

French Retreat from Moscow, and other Essajs. 

PostSvo. 7#.6<l. 

Life of Belisarias. Post 8yo. 10«. 6rf. 

Cond6. Post 8vo. Zs. 6d, 

William Pitt. Portraits. 4 Vols. 870. 2 is. 



. . Miscellanies. 2 Vols. PostSvo. 13j. 

Story of Joan of Arc. Fcap. 8vo. 1». 

_ ._- — . Addresses on Various Occasions. 16mo. Is, 
STYFFE'S (Kkutt) Strength of Iron and Steel. PJates. 8vo. Us. 

SOMERVILLE'S (Mart) Personal Recollections from Early Life 
to Old Age. With her Gorreepondence. Portrait. Croira 8vo. 12«. 

Physical Geography. Portrait. Post 8vo. 9«. 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Portrait. 

Post 8to. 9/r. 

Molecalar and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 



tions. 2 Vols. PoetSro. 21«. 
SOUTHErS (Robert) Lives of Banyan and Cromwell Post 

Sto. 2». 

SWAINSON (Canok). Nicene and Apostles* Creeds; Their 
Literary History ; together with some Account of ** The Creed of 8t. 
AthanasfuB." 8vo. 

SYBEL (Vor) History of Europe during the French Revolution, 

1789-1795. 4 Vols. 8vo. 48s. 

SYMONDS* (Rev. W.) Records of the Rocks; or Notes on the 
Geolofcy, Natural History, and Antiquities of North and South Wales, 
Siluria, Devon, and UomwaiL With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. I2a. 

THIBAUT (Ahtoire) On Purity in Muaical Art. Translated from 
the German. With a prefatory Memoir by W. II. Glftd.«.tone, M.P 
Post 8to. [In preparation. 

THIELMANN (Baroii) Jouroey through the Caucasus to I 

Tabreez, Kurdistan, down the Ti(;ris and Euphrates to Nineveh and ' 

Pabyliin, and across the DeKert to Palmyra. Translated by Chas. i 

IIB5KA0K. Illustration;!. 2 Vols. Poflt8vo. ISa, ! 

THOMS* (W. J.) Longevity of Man ; iU Facts and its Fiction. 

Including Obeerrationi on the more Ilemarkable Instances. Post 8to. ! 

10*. 6J. I 

THOMSON'S (A ROBBisHOP) Lincoln's hin Sermons. 8to. 10i.6iL I 

Life in the Light of God's Word. Post 8yo. 5s. 1 



TITLVN. Hia Life and Times. With Fome account of his 

Family, cliiflly from new and unpuMi-lud li rrjni-*. Uv J. A. Crowk 
and G. H. Cavalcasblle. Wiili I'oiti.iit and llliistrn'tlons. 2 Vols. 
Svo. 42«. 

TOCQUEVILLE'S State of Society in France before the Bevolution, 
1789, and on the CnuBes which led to that Kvtut. Translated by Uivby 
Rbbvb. Svo. 12^. 

TOMLINSON (Chablbs); The Sonnet; Iti* Origin, Stmctnre, and 
Place in Poetry. With translations from Dante, Petrarch, &e. Post 
Svo. 9«. 
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2 Vols. F'Ht'-v'.. 20. 

Mo'^ern Custotna an'l Mannori^ of Biliie Lic^Jit, 

in ill'iHtrftiion r.f (kristjre. With Mr;* :knd :0i I.:!urra:J:ci. 
a Vol*.. »-T'-. ::l#. 

WELLINGT(>N'-S D3«patchea doricg Lifl Cimpfciims in Kdia. 

Ij«-nr.iark, Pf'^tiiRKl. Hpain. the J^» Countrii'V. kLd France. L^!i »d 
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Irflard, F)»nmark. rp«i.l->h Ar.*rica, ^'|>Nin, I'<rt i;:a]. Kranr^. O n- 
^'r*4k f'f Vif-nna, WMtrri'>'' and J'arii. Ldittd by L:i S;s. 11 Vulf. 

— Civil and Political Correspondence. Edited bv 

hi* Hoji. Vols. I. to V. fcTrt. 20/. tach. 

Xoh VI., relating to tie Eastern Quc^ii'^n of 

1^29. llTiKhitD InirlfUi^, T-iikl^h Affnir!*. Trtaty of Adrioa I'.o. ic. 

HVi». 

SpcecheH in Parliament. 2 VoU, 8to. 42*. 

WHKKLEIfS ((}.) Choice of a Dwelling; a Practical Handbook of 

t'M-fiil Iiifcriiiatlon f>n liiiilding a Hoiinp. PIkii^. rout 8vo. 7«. €J. 

WHITI-: (W. H.) Mannal of Naval Aroliilcclure, for the use of 

OIIiriTJ. IlIilHti:it'f-ll4. f-vo. 

V.IlJJKKKOKCE'rt (IJisuo?) Life of William Wilhcrforce. PorTait. 
WILKINSON (Sir J. 0.). Mar.ner^ and Customs of the 

AiM-niit I'lryptianj", their VrlwiU'. Litr. ti.ixiTiiinfn'. Laws. Aits. Maiiu- 
J.i'MiiiH, i;i-liL;i(>ii, A'<* A ii''*r »-iIiti'iri, with uiMiti'iiis bv the Uto 
A.iili- r Lilitiil by .-iA>n-Ki- I{:i.«ii, Ll.h. llI'iKtratiuiH. 3 \i I", j-vf. 
popular Account or the Ancient Kg}'| tian.s. With 

ftOO Wrwidciita. 2 VoIh. Post 8to. 12<. 

WOOD'S (Captaim) S«iurce of the Oxub. With the Geograi-hj 

of thn Valley of tbaO^i IIS. Hy ("ol. Vri.K. Map. 6to. 12«. 

WOllDH OF HUMAN WISDOM. ColIccUd and Arranged ly 

K. H. With a I'rnface by Cavoh LiuiMijf Fcap. bm, 8f . 6ii 

WOI{D.^W()UTlI'S(nigHoi>) Athens and Attica. Plates. 8to. Cs, 

YULK'S (CoLoRiL) liook of Marco Polo. Illustrated by the Light 
rif Orlfnral Writf n mad Modem TtAvels. With Mape and 80 I'laiea 
*. VoU. MedUmlTO. 69f. 
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V. HJ;Kr:F0l:CE'5 ^B;«ho?; Life of WilliAsi ^ilrerforce. Por.rait. 

WILKINrOy (ri» J. G.\ MaT^ner* tn-i Cc-toita of the 
Arr;«rr.r EzTftiaw. trie'.r PrlT-.** L;'*-. 0:^frr:m*n% I^v4, Ait*. Vaau- 
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I'of/alar Account or the Ancieat Egr^tiaiia. With 
W/j WovdeiiU. 2 Vols. Poit 8to. 12«. 

WOOJr.S (CirrAiH) Sonrcc of the Oxoa. With the Geography 

ofthi ValUy of tbcOxiif. Rr Col. ^'i-: e. Map. 8to. Itt. 

WOItDH OF HUMAN WISDOM. Collected and Arranged ly 

*■' M. Wi»b a PrnfarA hj C*it<m Libuoy Feap. &to. Si.9d 

VOUTH'H (Bishop) Athens and Attica. Plates. 8to. 5s. 

''olovil) Book of Marco Polo. lilnstrated bj the Light 
miAl Writers m4 Modara TraTels. Wltb Mapf and 60 Plates 
. MsdIamlTO. Ot. 
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TOZER (Riv. H. F.) Highlands of Tnrkey, with VisiU to Monuta 

Ida, Atlins, OlymptiM, nnd Pelinn. 2 Volii. Crown 8to. 24t. 

-^— «^— Lectures on the Geography of Greece Map. Post 

8to. 9$. 

TRISTRAM (Canon) Great Sahara. llInBtrations. Crown Svo. 15«. 

Land of Moab ; Travels and IMscoTcricR on the East 

Side of Uie Dead Sea aud the Jordan. lUuHtrationi. Crown 8to. l!tt. 

TWISLETON (Fdward). The Tongne not Ksscntial to Speech, 
with IlIuR'nitionnrif the Power of i}p«tch in tl.u case of the African 
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TWISS* (Horace) Life of Lord Eldon. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 2U, 
TYLOR (E. B.) Early History of Mankind, and Development 

of Clvllir.fttlon. bvo. l?jt. 

rrimitive Culture; the Development of Mythology, 

Pbilo!<opliy, Religion. Art, and Custom. 2 VuIm. bvo. 2i$. 

VAMBERY (Armiiiius) Travels from Teheran across the Turko- 
man DeMTtcn the Eastern Shore of the Cattpian. Illuatrationii. 8v<». 81«. 

VAN LENNEl* (Henry J.) Travels in Asia Minor. With 
UhiatratinnN «f Uihlical Literature, and ArcLicoIugy. With Woodcuts. 
*i Vols. Post Hvo. 24«. 

. Modern Customs and Manners of Bible Lands, 

In illuAtration of Scripture. WMth Mnps and oOO Illustratlonn. 
2 Vols. 8vo. lM». 

WELLINGTON'S Despatches during his Camp&iims in ludia. 
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by Colo»elGi'uwik'D. b Vols. 8vo. 'J0«. eac^i. 
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600 Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 12«. 
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